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During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, when  not  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  a 
busy  professorship,  I  wrote  this  book.  In  its 
interest  I  made  repeated  journeys  to  Europe, 
and  also  to  the  East,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  text  was  written  during  my  summer 
holidays  in  the  University  Library  at  Leipzig, 
the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford.  In  the  last  named 
I  had  especial  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
early  history  of  cuneiform  research  in  the 
almost  unrivaled  collections  of  early  travelers 
and  decipherers.  In  the  year  1900  the  first 
edition  apjieared,  and  with  much  concern  I 
awaited  the  judgment  of  the  few  scholars 
whose  decision  rested  upon  a  real  knowledge 
of  this  new  and  difficult  field.  If  I  could  se- 
cure from  them  an  approval  in  general  I  could 
afford  to  bear  their  criticism  of  the  special, 
and  need  not  tremble  before  the  bar  of  the 
many  who  must  give  a  verdict  without  imme- 
diate acquaintance  with  the  cuneiform  lit- 
erature. The  friendly  reception  of  the  book 
far  exceeded  my  utmost  hopes,  and,  I  fear, 
went   much   beyond    the    book's   deserts.      In 
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France  and  Germany,  in  England  and  in 
America,  the  men  whose  opinion  I  valued 
most  highly  united  in  words  of  generous  appro- 
bation, and  found  surprisingly  little  fault.  I 
had  supposed  that  Johnson  was  right  in  the 
vigorous  declaration  that  "the  great  contention 
of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns 
and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an 
author  is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers 
by  his  worst  performance;  and  when  he  is 
dead  we  rate  them  by  his  best,"  but  my  expe- 
rience has  been  quite  the  contrary,  and  the 
book  passed  slowly  but  steadily  through  five 
editions,  with  one  or  more  printings  in  each. 
Still  more  striking  was  its  extensive  use  by 
Assyriologists,  and  by  students  of  the  wider 
Orient,  while  the  great  and  very  useful 
army  who  popularize  learning,  to  the  world's 
advantage,  gleaned  widely  from  it.  Most  of 
those  who  took  from  it  made  ready  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  source,  and  some  even  gra- 
ciously and  delicately.  Some  lifted  without 
stint  and  spared  even  the  comely  device  of 
quotation  marks,  while  others  paid  the  fair 
compliment  of  turning  its  suggestions  into 
convictions  of  their  own,  and  named  no  other 
authority  but  themselves.  1  grudge  them 
naught,  hoping  only  that  as  they  read  these 
things  again  in  these  new  pages  they  may 
not  accuse  me  of  borrowing  from  them! — for 
"the   reciprocal   civility   of   authors  is  one   of 
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the  most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.'" 
As  the  years  have  slipped  away  and  other 
work  claimed  my  summer  holidays,  I  have 
wished  often  that  the  book  might  be  thor- 
oughly revised,  for  I  knew  its  limitations 
better  far  than  any  critic,  and  felt  ever  a  rising 
courage  that  I  could  make  it  better. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1913,  I  received  from 
the  kind  men  who  had  long  commanded  my 
service  in  an  academic  chair  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  com- 
fortably established  in  my  dream  city  of  Oxford 
to  essay  the  long  postponed,  yet  ever  tempting 
task.  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  Bodley's  librarian, 
gave  me  a  private  table  in  the  poetically  beau- 
tiful Selden  wing  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
my  long  time  friend.  Dr.  A.  E.  Cowley, 
encouraged  the  ever  willing  staff  to  heap  it 
high  with  books,  while  he  searched  out  that 
which  might  be  remote  from  any  eye  but  such 
an  one  as  his.  There  I  sat  daily  for  fourteen 
months  during  five  days  in  every  week,  giving 
every  Thursday  to  work  in  tlic  British  Museum, 
in  the  supplementing  of  Bodley's  printed  stores 
with  the  richer  material  of  the  great  museum. 
Saint  John's  College  opened  its  hospitable 
doors  and  made  me  a  grateful  member  of  the 
family  at  its  bountiful  board.  The  society 
of  scholars  was  always  accessible,  their  wel- 

*  I  borrowed  this  from  JohnKiD,  Ba  anybody  might  suppose,  and  gladly 
(ive  credit  (or  it,  as  an  example  to  other  borrowers. 
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come  never  flagging;  among  whom  gratitude 
would  fain  honor  the  now  sainted  Canon  Driver, 
and  with  him  Doctors  Burney,  Cowley,  Gray, 
Langdon,  Sayce,  and  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Saint  John's  College.  Did  ever  toiling  worker 
live  amid  conditions  so  charming? 

During  this  period  I  made  two  visits  to 
Paris  to  see  again  the  newer  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian  objects  of  art  or  letters;  and  had 
one  brief  sojourn  in  Berlin  with  my  former 
teacher  and  constant  friend,  Professor  Delitzsch, 
who  showed  me  the  treasures  of  his  great 
museum  with  characteristic  oi)en-handedness. 

In  the  weekly  visits  to  London  I  had  many 
courtesies  and  never  a  refusal  from  the  friends 
of  many  years  in  the  British  Museum,  Doctors 
Budge  and  King. 

So  was  the  book  revised;  but  should  I  not 
choose  some  other  word?  For  it  has  grown 
from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  pages, 
the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Assyria  is  entirely  new,  and  there  are 
few  pages  elsewhere  but  have  met  with  some 
change. 

Every  part  of  the  two  volumes  rests  upon 
original  sources,  yet  I  have  tried  to  consider 
all  that  modem  Assyriologists  have  brought 
forward  in  elucidation  of  them,  and  have 
sought  to  give  due  credit  for  every  explanation 
which  I  have  accepted,  and  to  treat  with 
courtesy  and  resj^cct  any  that  I  have  ventured 
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to  reject.  The  work  of  investigation  in  Assyri- 
ology  has  fallen  necessarily  into  the  hands  of 
specialists,  and  so  vast  is  the  field,  so  intricate  its 
problems,  that  there  are  now  specialists  in  even 
small  parts  of  the  subject.  The  results  of  all 
their  detailed  research  are  scattered  in  scientific 
journals  and  monographs  in  many  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  To  sift,  weigh,  and 
decide  upon  their  merits  is  no  easy  task,  and 
I  am  sadly  conscious  that  it  might  have  been 
better  done;  yet  am  I  persuaded  that  scholars 
who  know  the  field  intimately  will  recognize 
the  difficulties  and  be  most  ready  to  pardon 
the  shortcomings  which  each  may  discover 
in  his  own  province.  But  it  must  stand  or 
fall  as  it  is.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  mine  own.  No  other  eyes 
have  scanned  its  pages,  and  its  claim  is  that 
an  independent  investigator  wrote  it  for  his 
colleagues'  use,  wherever  men  would  study 
these  ancient  peoples  and  their  ways.  I  am 
well  assured  that  experts  will  find  no  small 
amount  of  original  material  in  it  and  everjTV'hero 
the  fruits  of  independent  judgment,  kindly  and 
temperately  expressed. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
"it  may  prove  sufficiently  useful  to  demand 
and  deserve  a  revision  at  no  distant  day." 
I  should  like  to  be  encouraged  to  revise  it 
again  and  promise  now  to  do  it  if  its  public 
make  the  demand.    But  to-day  there  is  naught 
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but  to  send  it  upon  it-s  journey  very  modestly, 
and  not  too  hopefully,  but  very  gratefully  and 
good  humoredly,  having  learned  from  Johnson 
that  as  a  man  "advances  in  life,  he  learns  to 
think  himself  of  no  consequence  and  little 
things  of  little  importance;  and  so  he  becomes 
more  patient  and  better  ple:ised,"  being  well 
persuaded  that  "this  will  ultimately  produce  the 
greatest  happiness."  And  now,  kind  reader, 
farewell.  You  have  heard  the  author  speaking 
gaily  and  very  personally;  long  hours  of  hard 
marching  in  desert  places  await  you  as  you 
read  his  book.  May  the  Muses  find  you  oases 
elsewhere! 

Robert  W.  Rogers. 
Madison,  New  Jersey, 
May  25,  1915. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EARLY   TRAVELERS   AND   EARLY    DECIPHERERS 

Prior  to  1820  the  only  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  world  of  the  two  cities  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
and  of  the  empires  which  they  founded  and  led, 
was  derived  from  peoples  other  than  their  inhab- 
itants. No  single  word  had  come  from  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  no  voice  was 
heard  beneath  the  mounds  of  Nineveh.  It  would 
then  have  seemed  a  dream  of  impossible  things 
to  hope  that  some  future  day  would  discover 
buried  libraries  in  these  moimds,  filled  with 
books  in  which  these  peoples  had  written  not 
only  their  history  and  chronology,  but  their 
science,  their  operations  of  building,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  their  very  thoughts  and 
emotions.      That    the    long-lost    languages    in 
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which  these  books  were  w-ritten  should  be  re- 
covered, that  men  should  read  them  as  readily 
and  as  surely  as  the  tongues  of  which  tradi- 
tional use  had  never  ceased  among  men — all 
this  would  then  have  seemed  impossible  indeed. 
But  this  and  much  more  has  happened.  From 
these  long-lost,  even  forgotten  materials  the  his- 
tory of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  has  become 
known.  These  are  now  the  chief  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  and  before  we  begin  our  survey  of 
the  long  Une  of  the  centuries  it  is  well  that  we 
should  look  at  the  steps  by  which  our  sources 
were  secured. 

The  story  of  the  rediscovery  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  is  really  twofold.  Two  lines  of  research, 
pursued  separately  for  a  long  time,  at  last  formed 
a  union,  and  from  that  union  has  resulted  present 
knowledge.  By  the  one  line  the  ancient  sources 
were  rediscovered,  by  the  other  men  learned  how 
to  read  them. 

The  first  clue  which  led  to  the  rediscovery  of 
the  ancient  language  of  Babylonia  and  of  As- 
syria was  not  found  in  either  of  these  two  lands. 
It  was  not  found  by  a  scholar  who  set  out  to 
search  for  it.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  discovery 
made  in  a  day,  to  become  the  wonder  of  ages. 
It  was  rather  the  natural  result  of  a  long,  tedious, 
and  somewhat  involved  process.  It  began  and 
long  continued  to  be  in  the  hands  of  travelers, 
each  learning  a  little  from  his  predecessors,  and 
then  adding  a  mite  as  the  result  of  his  owti  ob- 
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scrvation.  It  was  found  in  the  most  unlikely 
place  in  Persia,  far  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
The  story  of  its  finding  is  worth  the  telling,  not 
only  because  it  is  necessary  to  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  our  present  knowledge  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  but  because  it  has  its  own  interest, 
and  is  instructive  as  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

In  Persia,  forty  miles  northeast  of  Shiraz,  once 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  range  of 
everlasting  lulls,  composed  of  a  marble  of  dark 
gray  limestone,  which  bears  the  name  Kiih-i- 
Rahmat,  "Mountain  of  Mercy,"  or  "Mountain 
of  Grace,"  but  was  formerly  known  as  Shah- 
Kuh,  "Royal  Mountain."  In  front  of  this  ridge, 
and  in  a  semicircular  hollow,  there  rises  above 
the  plain  a  vast  terracelike  platform.  This  was 
constructed  by  cutting  douTi  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  and  so  giving  space  for  levelling 
and  making  a  platform,  which  stretches  from 
northwest  to  southeast  1,523  feet,  and  has  a 
breadth  of  920  feet.  On  the  northeast  side  the 
native  rock  rises  and  forms  a  barrier,  on  the 
other  three  sides  is  a  great  wall  varying  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  composed  of 
stones,  some  of  which  "have  been  measured  as 
much  as  fifty  feet  in  length  by  six  to  ten  feet  in 
width,"  laid  without  mortar,  but  originally 
bound  together  on  the  upper  surface  by  clamps 
of  iron  soldered  with  lead.  This  wall,  broken 
into  bays  and  angles,  and  with  the  double  stair- 
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case,  wide  enough  and  easy  enough  in  elevation 
for  a  troop  of  ten  horsemen  abreast  to  ride  up  it, 
belongs  to  the  noblest  constructions  of  the  an- 
cient Orient. 

The  surface  of  the  platform  displays  four  dis- 
tinct levels,  the  highest  being  in  thr  middle,  on 
three  of  which  are  the  remains  of  buildings, 
some  of  them  now  reduced  to  mere  piles  of 
rubbish.  The  decay  gives  it,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly sombemess  to  modem  eyes,  for  the  hand 
of  time  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  it;  but  the 
ruins  still  form  an  object  of  grandeur  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  heavier  antl  more  com- 
pact mass  of  Baalbek.  Viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  platform  must  always  have  been  dwarfed 
by  the  mountain  above  it,  but  seen  close  at 
hand  "we  can  well  believe  that  no  more  sump- 
tuous framework  was  ever  wrought  by  man" 
(Curzon).  Upon  it  are  the  remains  of  great 
edifices,  which  are  now  knowTi  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Achse- 
menian  dynasty,  Darius  I  (Hystaspis,  522-486 
B.  C),  Xerxes  I  (486-465  B.  C).  and  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  I  (465-424  B.  C.)  and  III  (359-338 
B.  C).  The  great  staircase  by  which  the  plat- 
form was  reached  from  the  plain  was  built  by 
Xerxes,  as  was  the  imposing  porch  above  it. 
He  also  erected  the  Hall,  of  whose  seventy-two 
columns  only  twelve  now  remain  standing,  form- 
ing even  in  their  lonesomeness  the  most  pic- 
turesque object  in  the  entire  group.     A  short 
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distance  to  the  south  is  a  building  1323'2  f^^t 
long  by  96  feet  broad,  which  has  better  with- 
stood the  crash  of  time  than  any  others.  It 
consisted  originally  of  a  central  hall,  supported 
by  sixteen  columns,  with  a  portico  of  eight 
columns,  and  was  erected  by  Darius,  w'hose 
numerous  inscriptions  run  round  the  window 
frames  in  narrow  lines,  and  are  incised  in  triple 
tablets  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  massive  doors. 
In  this  building  the  king  probably  resided  during 
his  annual  visit  to  Persepolis  in  the  spring  time. 

Near  this  palace,  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
are  the  traces  of  a  smaller  palace  of  Artaxerxes 
III,  and  behind  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  large 
palace  of  Xerxes,  similar  in  form,  but  much 
larger  than  his  father's,  after  which  it  may  have 
been  copied.  His  inscriptions  make  quite  clear 
his  relation  to  the  stnicture,  and  hero,  we  may 
well  believe,  he  lived  and  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state.  At  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  east  of  this  palace  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  much  smaller  palace  of  unknown 
origin,  and  not  far  from  it,  and  behind  the 
mound  of  rubbish  in  the  rear  of  the  palace  of 
Xerxes,  is  a  yet  smaller  construction  called  by 
some  travelers  a  portico,  but  of  quite  uncertain 
origin  and  purpose. 

And  now  in  our  survey  we  come  to  the  climax, 
for  we  stand  at  last  amid  a  wilderness  of  broken 
stone  columns,  capitals  and  bases,  the  remains  of 
the  Great  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns,  whose  in- 
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tenor  dimensions  measure  a  square  of  two  hi 
dred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  whose  roof  i 
once  supported  by  one  hundred  columns,  in 
rows  of  ten  each,  and  fronted  on  the  north  b 
portico  of  sixteen  columns.    Not  a  single  om 
the  one  hundred   and   sixteen  remains  infa 
but  a  reconstruction  of  them  shows  that  t 
were  thirty-seven  feet  high   and  twenty  i 
apart  from  axis  to  axis.     On  the  doorwayi 
this  hall  are  bas-reliefs  representing  the  g 
king  here  in  combat  with  a  mythological  n 
ster,  and  there,  seated  in  state  upon  his  thr 
upheld  by  the  arms  of  conquered  nations 
surmounted  by  a  canopy  with  richly  taseE 
fringe,  while  above  in  the  sky  is  the  wh 
symbolic  figure  of  the  protecting  god  Ah 
mazda.    Here  in  a  hall,  second  only  in  size  t<_ 
overpowering  hall  at  Kamak,  sat  the  king 
audience,  and  the  representatives  of  many  f 
great  peoples  did  him  homage. 

We  have  surveyed  all  that  remains  of 
once  great  structures  which   these  kings  I 
built  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  I 
Behind  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes  is  a  royal  no 
soleum,  cut  out  of,  and  far  into,  the  native  i 
of  the  mountain,  while  a  second  is  in  a  rece 
short  distance  southeast  of  the  terrace,  an 
third,  never  finished,  lies  nearly  three  quai 
of  a  mile  to  the  south.    Here  were  buried  s 
of  these  kings   and  perhaps   among  them 
taxences  III,  for,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
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tombs  of  the  earlier  kings  have  been  found 
elsewhere. 

About  eight'  miles  north-northeast  of  the  re- 
mains of  Persepolis,  beyond  the  small  river  Pol- 
var,  rises  a  wall  of  rock  nearly  perpendicular,  in 
whose  face  are  four  ancient  tombs,  one  of  which, 
the  second  from  the  east,  is  now  known  to  belong 
to  Darius  I,  and  the  other  three  were  probably 
those  of  Xerxes  I,  Artaxerxes  I,  and  Darius  II. 
They  are  all  of  the  sanie  size  and  stj'le,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  transverse  section  of 
which  represents  in  half  relief  the  facade  of  a 
palace.  The  upper  section  contains  a  rectangular 
stage,  with  a  double  row  of  human  figures,  each 
containing  fourteen  in  number,  representing,  in 
varying  costumes,  the  satrapies  of  the  empire. 
Above  these  stands  the  king  upon  a  dais,  and  in 
the  air  before  and  above  him  the  symbol  of  hia 
god,  and  behind  a  long  inscription.  On  the 
same  rock  face  are  several  Sassanian  (226  A.  D. 
and  later)  sculptures,  which  have  given  a  name 
to  the  whole  of  the  sculptures,  for  the  natives 
call  the  place  Naksh-i  Rustam,  ''the  portrait  of 
Rustam,". supposing  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Sassanian  king  to  represent  their  national  hero 
Rustam.* 

^>  Distances  in  the  East  are  always  rather  indefinite,  but  thia  seems 
uliarly  so.  Booth  (The  Ditcoveru  arid  Drciphcrment  of  the  Triliimual 
Inteription*.  1902,  p.  7)  miikei!  it  but  four  mill's,  while  Wcisabnch  (Die 
Keilifuchri/lm  dir  Adtdmmiden,  p.  xvii)  makes  it  two  hours.  The 
Wtimate  given  in  the  text  is  C'urzon'a. 

*  This  brief  sketch  of  Persepolis  and  Nakah-i-Rustam  depends  largely 
upon  Cunoo  (Gearite  N.),   Ptrria  and   the  Pernam  Quation,  2   voU., 
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With  these  pictures  of  the  great  Persian  monu- 
meats,  as  they  now  are,  before  our  eyes,  and 
with  these  littJe  hints  concerning  our  present 
kDOwiedge  of  their  origin,  we  may  turn  to  trace 
the  long  and  at  times  romantic  story  of  their 
e9q>k>ration.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  land  of 
Peraa  became  full  of  interest  for  various  rea- 
aoBk.  It  had  an  important  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope, and  that  naturally  drew  men  of  trade  from 
Eor^ie  into  its  extensive  plateaus,  that  were 
reddng  with  heat  in  summer,  and  equally  un- 
eomfortable  in  the  bleak  cold  of  mnter.  The 
fommercial  contact  of  Persia  led,  also,  most 
DftUirally  to  diplomatic  intercourse  of  various 
kmdB  with  European  states,  and  this  intercourse 
gndnally  made  the  land  known  in  some  measure 
to  the  West. 

Ute  earliest  European,  at  present  known  to  us, 
«1m>  visited  the  great   terrace  at   the  foot   of 


i-M< 


tak  Itn.  wi  S.  pp.  148-196,  and  Jaciuoo  (A.  V.  WiUiaou),  Ptnia 
mtt  t»nmat.  N>w  Vorfc.  190A.  p.  300.  IT.  I  hsrr  al*o  raoaulted 
iiMpii  A  IW  foRowinc  A.  J.  Booth.  Tk*  Diteottm  amd  Didptur- 
t  ^  *•  rnlMWMt  Cvmmiont  InaeripHmM,  Londoo,  1902.  Flkodin. 
IM  •«  OM*n.  Ptenl  Yo^att  m  Ptnt  ftmdmmt  IHiOUt.  6  vols. 
^  IM»-I8M.  AwlraM.  P.  C,  und  StolM.  FVuu.  PtntpoUi.  Di» 
mmmiimri^  aM  iwiii*ic>iii  flwhatfa  mad  Intekrifimt,  2  toU. 
kk  18R  Mdt  Cm  photaprnphie  OhiatralicHMJ.  Dieulafor.  Marcel, 
itfifw  di  h  fVwi.  5  voU.,  Parii,  18M  (with  bcautifuJ  Oltutntiaiia, 
el  Stolap].  g^urr,  Friedridi,  uad  Henfrid,  Eniat, 
akmm  ta»d  Vml—mtimi^m  mk  DtKkmaUm 
'  Minlpmtimlim  Mtil.  Tnrt  and  Tafeia.  Berlin.  1910  [with 
plMtamplM  of  both  Pmrpolia  and  Nakah-i 
aB  dw  preoediiic].  WnaafaMh.  F.  H.,  Di* 
mm  <>■*•  dm  Dmriiu  Hff^i*-  .iMandkaifn  dm 
ki<mriwiktn  KUm»  dir  Ktttit^.  Stdmadim  QmJUImlt  4m 
Baad  szix.  I.     Uipaic.  1911. 
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Mount  Rachmet  was  a  wandering  friar,  Odori- 
cus,  or  Odoric,  by  name.  He  was  going  overland 
to  Cathay,  and  on  the  way  passed  between 
Yezd  and  Huz,  about  1320  A.  D.  He  had  no 
time  to  look  at  ruins,  and  appears  hardly  to 
have  seen  them  at  all.  Yet  his  record  is  the 
first  word  heard  in  Europe  concerning  the  ruins 
at  Persepolis: 

"I  came  unto  a  certaine  citie  called  Comum, 
which  was  an  huge  and  mightie  city  in  olde 
time,  conteyning  well  nigh  fiftie  miles  in  cir- 
cuite,  and  hath  done  in  times  past  great  damage 
unto  the  Romanes.  In  it  there  are  stately  pal- 
aces altogether  destitute  of  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing it  aboundeth  with  great  store  of 
victuals."' 

The  passage  is  disappointing.     Odoric  was  a 

'  The  Second  Votumr  of  the  Principai  Navigationt,  Vnyagei,  Traffiquei, 
and  OitcortrUa  of  Ihe  Engluh  Nation,  etc.  By  Kiohard  Hukluyt, 
Preacher,  and  nometinie  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Imprinted 
kt  London,  anno  1699,  p.  54.  [Here  beginneth  the  iouroaU  of  Frier 
Odortoui,  one  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  concerning  atrange  things 
which  hee  sawe  among  the  Tartars  of  tho  East.]  The  following  is  the 
original  Latin  text: 

"Ah  hao,  tnuiniens  per  civitatea  et  t«rraa,  veni  ad  quamdam  dvitalem 
nomine  Cuprtiiii,  <|tiue  antiquitatus  rivitas  magna  fuit:  Kaec  maximum 
damnum  rjuanduni  iululit  Ruuiae;  eius  autcm  niuri  Ix^ne  ciuadragiuta 
milianini  aunt  cupares.  Et  in  ea  sunt  palacia  adhuc  iiitegra,  et  niultis 
victtialibus  hnec  abundat."  (See  Sopra  la  Vita  e  i  Viagoi  del  Beato 
Odorieo  da  Pordettoite,  Sluni  del  Chitrieo  Franctteano  Fr.  Teofilo  Domen- 
ichtlli.  In  Prato,  1881,  pp.  150,  157.)  The  name  of  the  place  called 
Comum,  above,  is  variously  written  by  different  authorities:  Comerum, 
YoL«;  Coniiun,  Vknni;  Comimi,  Utin.  ;  Coman,  Mu8.;  Comerum, 
Fabb.  The  manuscript  readings  are  very  diverse,  but  I  believe  with 
Yule  (CaOiev  and  the  Way  Thither,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.  B.,  London, 
Hakluyt  Society,  IHttO,  p.  52,  note)  that  the  ri-ading  to  be  preferred 
is  Comerum,  which  is  the  Camara  of  Barbaro,  the  Kinara  of  Rich, 
and  the  Kenui  of  Mine.  Dieulafoy. 
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"man  of  little  refinement"'  and,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  desire  to  wander  and  see  strange 
sights,  cared  little  for  the  intellectual  or  spiritual 
meaning  of  great  places.  It  is  an  oft-recurring 
statement  with  him  that  he  found  good  "vic- 
tuals," and  with  that  his  simple  soul  was  con- 
tent. He  evidently  did  not  know  what  place 
the  ancient  ruins  marked,  and  that  he  cared  at 
all  does  not  appear.  So  simple  is  his  word  that 
men  have  even  doubted  whether  he  ever  saw 
the  ruins  with  his  owii  eyes;  though  there  is  no 
real  rea.son  to  doubt  that  he  did.  But  even 
though  he  saw  little  and  said  less,  his  narrative 
was  almost  a  classic  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  was  copied  frequently,  as  the  nu- 
merous manuscripts  still  in  existence  show.^  Not 
very  long  after  the  invention  of  [irinting  his 
story  found  expression  in  type.    Then  it  became 

'  This  U  tlip  juilgim-nl  of  Colonel  Yule  I*,  i,  p.  8],  and  everythim 
an-mt  U>  nip  to  Ijrur  it  out. 

'fcirdicr  pnuniorul^ps  scveDty-niite  as  Btill  oxigtinK  iu  London,  Oxford, 
raiiiliridge,  Parts,  etc 

>itv  (or  Mogruphical  and  critiottl  nmtfriBl-.  Lm  Vuyao"  rn  ,4»t>  au 
XIV'  SiitU  du  Bienlxeuratx  Frire  Odorie  dr  fordenunt  Hrligieui  dt 
BatM-franioiit,  \>u\A\f»  «vec  une  intToduction  et  des  notes  par  Henri 
Conikr.     I'oru,  IK«t, 

Ttm  narrative  of  Odorioua  was  first  publinliwl  in  LMS  under  the  title, 
"OdtrridMu  de  nbuM  inetigniH:  Pesaro  (per  Oirolanio  .Soiipino],  1613,  in 
4/'  Only  (inn  copy  of  lliU  extraordinarily  rare  boolt  in  known  to  exist, 
am)  tlut  ia  in  the  Reale  BiliUotvea  Palatina  de  Pamie,  and  I  have  not 
•e«ni  it.     It  ia  daaeribad  with  faratniili-H  in  Cordier,  pp.  cxvii-crxiii. 

A  ateoud  mUiIod  appeaTKl  in  \f>'iH,  at  Paris,  and  the  third  reprintinR 
waa  In  Ka«niiiw>.  S'arianlumi  H  Vxaooi.  ii.  Venetia.  1&H3,  pp.  245-25.'). 
Thia  Iwutiful  •ditk.n  I  have  •m-h.  The  title  of  the  section  is  "Viansio 
<U  Pllo  OdMfao  da  Vdine,  tMV  urdiiie  de'  frati  Minori,  Delle  usanie, 
tMtmmA,  It  natal*,  'li  dlwrw  nali'mi  A  (enti  del  Moudo,  A  del  marilirio 
dl  qoalttD  flMt  SiVt*4km  prt<i»tU>,  qual  patirnno  tra  iil'IufedcM." 
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a  call  to  others  to  go  and  see  also.  It  is  only  a 
first  voice  in  the  dark — this  word  of  Odoric — 
and  long  would  it  be  ere  another  wayfarer 
should  see  the  same  relics  of  the  past. 

In  the  year  1472  the  glorious  republic  of  Ven- 
ice dispatched  an  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Uzun 
Hassan.  His  name  was  Josophat  Barbaro,  and 
he  passed  the  same  way  as  Odoric,  but  saw  a 
little  more,  which  he  thus  describes: 

"Near  the  town  of  Camara  is  seen  a  circular 
mountain,  which  on  one  side  appears  to  have 
been  cut  and  made  into  a  terrace  six  paces  high. 
On  the  summit  of  this  terrace  is  a  flat  space,  and 
around  are  forty  columns,  which  are  called  Cil- 
minar,  which  means  in  our  tongue  Forty  Col- 
umns, each  of  which  is  twenty  cubits  long,  as 
thick  as  the  embrace  of  three  men ;  some  of  them 
are  ruined;  but,  to  judge  from  that  which  can 
still  be  seen,  this  was  formerly  a  beautiful  build- 
ing. The  terrace  is  all  of  one  piece  of  rock,  and 
upon  it  stand  sculptured  figures  of  animals  as 
large  as  giants,  and  above  them  is  a  figure  like 
those  by  which,  in  our  country,  we  represent 
God  the  Father  inclosed  in  a  circle,  and  holding 
a  ring  in  his  hand;  underneath  are  other  smaller 
figures.  In  front  is  the  figure  of  a  man  leaning 
on  his  bow,  which  is  said  to  be  a  figure  of  Solo- 
mon. Below  are  many  othcre  which  seem  to 
support  those  above  them,  and  among  tliese  is 
one  who  seems  to  wear  on  his  head  a  papal  miter, 
and  holds  up  his  open  hand,  apparently  with  the 
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intention  of  giving  his  benediction  to  those 
below,  who  look  up  to  him,  and  seem  to  stand 
in  a  certain  expectation  of  the  said  benediction. 
Beyond  this  there  is  a  tall  figure  on  horseback, 
apparently  that  of  a  strong  man;  this  they  say 
is  Samson,  near  whom  are  many  other  figures, 
dressed  in  the  French  fashion  and  wcaruig  long 
cloaks;  all  these  figures  are  in  half  relief.  Two 
days'  journey  from  this  place  there  is  a  village 
called  Thimar,  and  two  days  further  off  another 
village,  where  there  is  a  tomb  in  which  they  say 
the  mother  of  Solomon  was  buried.  Over  this 
is  built  an  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  and 
there  are  Arabic  letters  upon  it,  which  say,  as  we 
understand  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
Messcr  Suleimen,  which  means  in  our  tongue 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  its  gate  looks  toward 
the  east."'  We  shall  soon  learn  that  in  this 
latter  building  the  modern  world  had  a  memorial 
not  indeed  of  Solomon  but  of  a  far  greater  king, 
the  builder  of  a  mighty  empire.^ 

Barbaro  had  not  made  much  advance  upon 
Odoric,  but  his  account  was  not  altogether  fruit- 
less, though  soon  to  be  superseded. 

When  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  king  of  Persia, 
began  his  long  and  remarkable  reign  (1586)  Per- 


'  Viaggi  Fotti  da  Vinrtto.  oUa  Tana,  in  Perna,  in  India  el  in  Con- 
tlanlinopli,  oon  la  desorittionc  pBrtinolare  di  Citts,  Luoghi,  Sitti,  Costumi, 
et  della  Porta  del  gran  Turoo  4  di  tutte  le  intrate,  ipeae,  A  modo  di 
governo  auo,  &  della  ultima  Impreasa  contra  Portogheai.  In  Veneiia, 
M.D.XUII,  p.  51. 

*  See  below,  page  40,  f. 
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sia  was  a  dark  land  to  European  eyes.  It  was 
he  who  opened  it  freely  to  ambassadors  from 
Europe,  all  of  whom  he  treated  with  a  magnifi- 
cent courtesy.  The  first  of  these  ambassadors  to 
arrive  in  his  kingdom  came  from  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  sent  out  by  Philip  III,  king  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  This  man  was  an  Augustinian 
friar,  Antonio  de  Gouvea,  who  came  with  mes- 
sages both  of  peace  and  of  war.  It  was  his  aim 
to  endeavor  to  carry  Christianity  among  the 
Persians — a  message  of  peace — but  also  to  in- 
duce Abbas  to  make  war  on  the  Osnianli  Turks. 
He  was  somewhat  more  successful  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  object,  though  he  did  establish 
an  Augustinian  society  at  the  Persian  court. 
After  many  and  sore  adventures  at  the  hands  of 
sea  pirates  he  again  saw  his  native  land,  and 
published  an  account  of  his  adventures.  In  this 
story  he  tells  of  a  visit  to  Persepolis,  and  in 
these  terms: 

"We  continued  our  journey  as  far  as  a  village 
called  Chelminira,  which  in  their  language  means 
Forty  Minarets,  because  that  was  the  number  in 
the  tomb  of  an  ancient  king  which  stood  there. 
.  .  .  We  went  to  see  the  tomb  of  whicli  I  have 
spoken,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  mauso- 
leum which  Artemisia  erected  to  her  husband 
was  not  more  notable,  though  it  is  held  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world;  but  the  mausoleum 
has  been  destroyed  by  time,  which  seems  to  have 
no  power  against  this  monument,  which  has  also 
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resisted  the  efforts  of  human  malice.  .  .  .  The 
place  is  between  two  high  ridges,  and  the  tomb 
of  which  I  have  made  mention  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  northern  ridge.  Those  who  say  that  C>tus 
rebuilt  the  city  of  Shiraz  affirm  also  that  he  built 
for  himself  this  famous  tomb.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  Ahasuerus,  or  Artaxerxes,  erected  it 
for  him.self,  besides  another  near  it  which  he 
made  for  Queen  Va.shti ;  and  this  opinion  is  made 
more  probable  by  the  consideration  of  the  short 
distance  from  this  site  to  tlie  city  of  Suzis,  or 
Shushan,  in  which  he  generally  resided.  ...  At 
the  foot  of  the  ridge  began  two  staircases  facing 
one  another,  with  many  steps  made  of  stones  of 
so  great  a  size  that  it  will  be  beyond  belief  when 
I  affirm  that  some  of  them,  when  they  were  first 
hewn,  were  more  than  twenty-five  palms  in  cir- 
cumference, ten  or  twelve  broad,  and  six  or 
eight'high;  and  of  the.^se,  there  were  very  many 
throughout  the  whole  structure,  for  the  building 
was  chiefly  composed  of  them;  and  it  was  no 
small  wonder  to  consider  how  they  could  have 
been  placed  one  upon  the  other,  particularly  in 
the  columns,  where  the  stones  were  larger  than 
in  any  other  part.  That  which  astonished  us 
most  was  to  see  that  certain  small  chapels  were 
made  of  a  single  stone — doorway,  pavement, 
walls,  and  roof.  .  .  .  The  staircases,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  met  on  a  broad  landing,  from  which 
the  whole  plain  was  visible.  The  walls  of  the 
staircases  were  entirely  covered  with  figures  in  re- 
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lief,  of  workmanship  so  excellent  that  I  ilouI>t 
whether  it  could  be  surpassed;  and  by  ascending 
the  staircases  access  was  gained  to  an  extensive 
terrace,  on  which  stood  the  forty  columns  which 
gave  their  name  to  the  place,  each  formed,  in 
spite  of  their  great  size,  of  no  more  than  three 
stones.  .  .  .  The  bases  might  be  thirty  palms 
round,  and  on  the  columns  were  beautifully 
carved  figures.  The  porches  through  which  the 
terrace  was  entered  were  ver>'  high  and  the  walls 
very  thick;  at  each  end  stood  out  figures  of  lions 
and  other  fierce  animals,  carved  in  relief  in  the 
same  stone;  so  well  executed  that  they  seemed 
to  be  endeavoring  to  terrify  the  spectators.  The 
likeness  of  the  king  was  drawn  life-size  upon  the 
porches  and  in  many  other  parts. 

"From  this  place  was  an  ascent  to  another 
much  higher,  where  was  a  chamber  excavated  in 
the  hillside,  which  must  have  been  intended  to 
contain  the  king's  body,  although  the  natives, 
imagining  that  it  contained  a  different  treasure, 
have  broken  into  it,  having  little  respect  for  the 
ancient  memory  of  him  who  constructed  it.  .  .  . 

"The  inscriptions — which  relate  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifice,  and,  no  doubt,  also,  declare 
the  author  of  it — although  they  remain  in  many 
parts  very  distinct,  yet  there  is  none  that  can 
read  them,  for  they  are  not  in  Persian,  nor 
Arabic,  nor  Armenian,  nor  Hebrew,  which  are 
the  languages  cuiTent  in  those  parts;  and  thus 
all  helps  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  that  which 
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the  ambitious  king  hoped  to  make  eternal.  And 
because  the  hardness  of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  built  still  resists  the  wear  of  time,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  ill  treated  or  irritated  by  the 
numbers  of  visitors  who  came  to  see  this  wonder, 
set  to  work  to  do  it  as  much  injury  as  they  could, 
taking  as  much  trouble  perhaps  to  deface  it  as 
the  builders  had  done  to  erect  it.  The  hard 
stone  has  resisted  the  effect  of  fire  and  steel,  but 
not  without  sliowing  signs  of  injury."' 

From  this  narrative  it  is  plain  that  the  militant 
friar  had  learned  more  of  the  ruins  than  had 
Odoric  or  Barbaro.  He  no  longer  believes  that 
Solomon  had  aught  to  do  with  them,  but  con- 
nects them  with  fair  degree  of  exactness  with 
the  Persian  kings.    He  also  is  more  accurate  and 

'  Rela^am,  AM  |  em  que  bc  Ira-  |  tAin  u  gueraa  e  gran  |  dea  victoriaa 
que  alran- 1  couo  grikte  Rey  da  Persia  X4  Abba«  do  gr&o  Tur  |  to  Ma- 
bometto,  A  mm  filho  Amothe:  aa  quais  |  reaultarfto  daa  Embaiiadaa, 
q  por  mandado  |  da  CathoUca  A  Real  Mageota  de  del  Rey  |  D.  Fclippe 
aeKUndo  de  Portugal  fiae-  |  r&o  algOa  Relicioaoa  da  ordem  doa  Eremitaa 
de  S.  Auguati-  |  nbo  a  Persia.  | 

Compogto  pella  Padre  F.  Antonio  de  Gouvea  |  ReliKioao  da  meiBna 
ordem,  Rrator  do  f"ol  |  legio  de  aancto  Augustinbo  de  Goa,  A  |  pro- 
fesaor  da  lagrada  Theolo^. 

Impreaao  em  Lisboa  per  Pedro  Craabceck. — Anno  M.DCXI,  fol.  30, 
rapto  «t  aeq. 

Relation  |  doa  Grande*  |  Guerrea  et  |  victoirca  obtenuea  pur  |  le  Roy  de 
Peme  |  riia  Abhaa  |  oontre  lea  Emporeurii  de  Turquie  |  Mahomet  et  Ach- 
roet  eon  fila.  |  En  auile  du  voyage  de  quelquea  |  Religieux  dc  I'Ordro 
doa  Hermitea  dc  S.  Augiialin  cnvoyea  |  en  Puree  por  le  Roy  Catholique 
Dom  Philippe  Seeond  |  Roy  de  Portugal. 

Par  le  P.  Fr.  Aiitlioine  de  Gouvea,  Religieux  du  meanie  |  Ordro, 
Reeteur  du  f'oUege  de  S.  Augustin  de  Goa,  |  Profeaaeur  en  Theologie. 

Traduit  de  I'Original  Portugaia,  imprini6  k  Liabonne  avec  Licence  |  de 
rinquieition,  de  I'ordinaire  A  du  Palaia. 

A  Ri^uen,  |  rhei  Nieotaa  Loyaelet.  prfea  S.  Lo,  |  derricre  le  Palais,  ft 
rOyaclct.— 1646,  pp.  78.  II. 
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explicit  concerning  the  inscriptions  which  he  saw. 
They  had  already  begun  to  exercise  over  his 
mind  some  little  spelt — a  spell  which  was  soon  to 
hold  a  large  part  of  Europe  beneath  its  sway. 

The  next  ambassador  whom  Philip  III  sent 
out  to  Shah  Abbas  was  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva  y 
Figueroa,  who  likewise  visited  the  great  ruins. 
On  his  return  to  Isfahan  he  wrote  a  letter,  in 
1619,  to  the  Marquess  de  Bedraar.  It  was 
written  originally  in  Spanish,  but  immediately 
was  done  into  Latin  and  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1620.  This  letter  of  a  brilliant  man  com- 
pletely superseded  Gouvea's  account,  and  evi- 
dently made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe. 
W'ithin  five  years  it  was  translated  into  English, 
so  receiving  still  greater  publicity.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  runs  after  this 
fashion : 

"There  are  yet  remayning  most  of  those  huge 
wilde  buildings  of  the  Castle  and  Palace  of  Per- 
sepoUs,  so  much  celebrated  in  the  monuments  of 
ancient  writers.  These  frames  do  the  Arabians 
and  Persians  in  their  owne  language  call  Chilmi- 
nara:  which  is  as  much  as  if  you  should  say  in 
Spanish  Quarenla  Columnas,  or  Alcoranas:  for  so 
they  call  those  high  narrow  round  steeples  which 
the  Arabians  have  in  their  Mesquites.  This  rare, 
yea  and  onely  monument  of  the  world  (which 
farre  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  the  World's  mir- 
acles that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of),  sheweth  it 
selfe  to  them  that  come  to  this  Citie  from  the 
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Towne  of  Xiria,  and  standeth  about  a  league 
from  the  River  Bandamir,  in  times  past  called 
Araxis  (not  that  which  parteth  Media  from  the 
greater  Armenia) ,  whereof  often  mention  is  made 
by  Q.  Curtius,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch:  which 
Authors  doe  point  us  oute  the  situation  of  Per- 
sepolis,  and  doc  almost  lead  us  unto  it  by  the 
hand.  The  largcnesse,  f  airnesse,  and  long-lasting 
matter  of  these  Pillars  appeareth  by  the  twentie 
which  are  yet  left  of  alike  fashion;  which  with 
other  remaynders  of  those  stately  Piles  do  move 
admiration  in  the  minde  of  beholders,  -and  can- 
not but  with  much  labour  and  at  leisure  be  layed 
open.  But  since  it  is  your  Lordships  hap  to  live 
now  at  Venice,  where  you  may  see  some  resem- 
blance of  the  things  which  I  am  about  to  write 
of,  I  will  briefly  tell  you  that  most  of  the  pic- 
tures of  men,  that,  ingraven  in  marble,  doe  seele 
the  front,  the  sides,  and  statelier  parts  of  this 
building,  are  decked  with  a  very  comely  cloath- 
ing,  and  clad  in  the  same  fashion  which  the 
Venetian  Magnificoes  goe  in:  that  is  Gownes 
downe  to  the  heeles,  with  wide  sleeves,  with 
round  flat  caps,  their  hair  spred  to  the  shoulders, 
and  notably  long  beards.  Yee  may  see  in  these 
tables  some  men  sitting  with  great  maiestie  in 
certayne  loftier  chajTes,  such  as  use  to  bee  with 
us  in  the  Quires  and  Chapter-Houses  of  Cathe- 
drall  Churches,  appointed  for  the  scates  of  the 
chiefe  Prelates;  the  seate  being  supported  with  a 
little  foote-stoole  neatly  made,  about  a  hand 
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high.  And,  which  is  very  worthy  of  wonder  in 
so  divers  dresses  of  so  many  men  as  are  ingraven 
in  these  tables,  none  cometh  neere  the  fashion 
which  is  at  this  day,  or  hath  beene  these  many 
Ages  past,  in  use  through  all  Asia.  For  though 
out  of  all  Antiquitie  we  can  gather  no  such  argu- 
ments of  the  cloathing  of  Assyrians,  Medes,  and 
Persians,  as  we  finde  many  of  the  Greekes  and 
Romanes;  yet  it  appeareth  sufficiently  that  they 
used  garments  of  a  middle  size  for  length,  like  the 
Punike  vest  used  by  the  Turks  and  Persians  at 
this  day,  which  they  call  Aljuba,  and  these 
Cavaia:  and  shashes  round  about  their  heads, 
distinguished  yet  both  by  fashion  and  colour 
from  the  Cidaris,  which  is  the  Royall  Diademe. 
Yet  verily  in  all  this  sculpture  (which,  though  it 
be  ancient,  yet  shineth  as  neatly  as  if  it  were 
but  new-done)  you  can  see.no  picture  that  is  like 
or  in  the  workmanship  resembleth  any  other, 
which  the  'memorie  of  man  could  yet  attaine  to 
the  knowledge  of  from  a'ny  part  of  the  World: 
so  that  this  worke  may  seenie  to  excede  all 
Antiquities.  Now  nothing  more  confirmeth  this 
than  one  notable  Inscription  cut  in  a  Jasper 
table,  with  characters  still  so  fresh  and  faire 
that  one  would  wonder  how  it  could  scape  so 
many  Ages  without  touch  of  the  least  blemish. 
The  Letters  themselves  are  neither  Chaldean, 
nor  Hebrew,  nor  GVeeke,  nor  Arabike,  nor  of 
any  other  Nation  which  was  ever  found  of  old, 
or  at  this  day  to  be  extant.    They  are  all  three 
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cornered,  but  somewhat  long,  of  the  forme  of  a 
Pyramide,  or  such  a  little  Obeliske  as  I  have  set 
in  the  margin  (  a  ) ;  so  that  in  nothing  do  they 
differ  from  one  another  but  in  their  placing  and 
situation,  yet  so  conformed  that  they  are  won- 
drous plaine,  distinct  and  perspicuous.  What 
kind  of  building  the  whole  was  (whether  Corin- 
thian, lonick  or  mixt)  cannot  be  gathered  from 
the  remaynder  of  these  mines:  which  is  other- 
wise in  the  old  broken  walls  at  Rome,  by  which 
that  may  easily  be  discerned.  Notwithstanding 
the  wondrous  and  artificiall  exactness  of  the 
worke,  the  beautie  and  elegancy  of  it  shining  out 
of  the  proportion  and  symmetric,  doth  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  But  nothing  amazed 
me  more  than  the  hardnesse  and  durablenesse  of 
these  Marbles  and  Jaspers;  for  in  many  places 
there  are  Tables  so  solide,  and  so  curiously 
wrought  and  polished  that  ye  may  see  your  face 
in  them  as  in  a  gla-sse.  Besides  the  Authors  by 
me  alreadie  commended,  Arrianus  and  Justine 
make  special  mention  of  this  Palace;  and  they 
report  that  Alexander  the  Great  (at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thais)  did  biirae  it  downe.  But  most 
delicately  of  all  doth  Diodorus  deliver  this  storie. 
"The  whole  Castle  was  encompassed  with  a 
threefold  circle  of  walls,  the  greater  part  whereof 
hath  yielded  to  the  time  and  weather.  There 
stand  also  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings,  placed  on 
the  side  of  that  hill,  at  the  foote  whereof  the 
Castle  itself  is  built;  and  the  monuments  stand 
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just  SO  farre  from  one  another  as  Diodorus  re- 
porteth.  In  a  worde,  all  doth  so  agree  with  his 
discourse  of  it  that  he  that  hath  seene  this  and 
read  that  cannot  possibly  be  deceived.'" 

Sylva  y  Figueroa  had  evidently  more  interest 
in  the  peoples  of  the  ancient  Orient  than  in  their 
languages.  He  had  not  given  much  attention  to 
the  inscriptions  which  he  saw,  and  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  copy  any  of  these  strange  charac- 
ters never  seems  to  have  entered  his  mind.  It 
was  a  pity  that  this  did  not  occur  to  him,  for  the 
wide  dissemination  of  his  letter  would  have 
earlier  introduced  Europe  to  the  idea  that  here 
was  another  great  field  for  study.  These  mys- 
terious signs  would  even  then  have  attracted 
attention.  But  Europe  was  now  soon  to  learn 
something  of  the  appearance  of  these  strange 
signs. 

In  the  years  1614-1626  Pietro  della  Valle  trav- 
ersed a  large  part  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India. 
On  this  journey  he  wrote  "familiar"  letters, 
which  were  in  reality  almost  treatises  upon 
geography,  history,  and  ethnology,  to  a  friend 
and  physician,  Mario  Schipano,  at  Naples.  In 
passing  through  Persia  he  visited  the  ruins  of 

■  Garciae  Silva  Figueroa  |  Pbilippi  III  |  Hupaniarum  ladiarumq. 
Regia  |  Ad  Penioe  Regcm  Legati  |  De  |  Rebus  Persanim  |  Epiatola.  |  v 
Eal.  an.  M.DO.XIX. 

Spahani  exarata  |  Ad  MurRhionem  Bedniari  |  nuper  ad  Venetoe,  nuno 
•d  Seraniaa.  |  Auatrriae  Archiduocii,  Belgurum  Prinrip<«  |  Regium  Lega- 
tum  I  Antverpiav  |  ex  officina  Plantinianu. — M.DC.XX,  p.  6,  fl. 

Engliah  traiialution  in  Purchaa  Hia  Pitgrimtt.  London,  1626.  Part 
ii.  1533-1534. 
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Perscpolis,  onco  the  capital  of  ancient  Persia. 
Here  he  marked  that  the  city  was  surrounded 
upon  three  sides  by  mountains  which  broke  off 
abruptly,  leaving  smooth  precipice  surfaces 
around  it.  Upon  this  smooth  rock  in  a  number 
of  i)laces  he  found  strange  marks,  evidently 
made  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  intended  to 
mean  something.  What  language  this  might  be 
or  what  letters  he  had  no  idea.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten October  21,  1621,  he  described  the  appear- 
ance of  these  strange  signs,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  copy  down  into  his  letter  a  few  of  them:' 

<T  m  K-  \  «TT 

and  that  without  verj'  great  exactness.  Indeed, 
he  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  not  having  done 
it  better,  saying: 

"I  have  copied  from  among  them  five  of  those 
which  most  frequently  occur  in  the  best  manner 
I  was  able.  As,  however,  the  lines  were  com- 
pletely filled,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  written  from  right  to  left,  after  the 
eastern  manner,  or  contrary,  as  we  are  wont." 
He  goes  on,  however,  to  remark:  "I  am  induced 
to  believe  they  were  read  from  left  to  right, 
after  our  manner,  from  the  base  being  at  the  left, 


'  Viaoai  di  Pirtro  drJla  ValU.  il  PrUrgrino.  .  .  .  Dtucrilti  da  hii  medtimo 
in  64.  hrllrre  fttwiliari  .  .  .  AlP  rrudito,  e  fra'  piii  fort,  rfi  molli  anni  mu> 
Amico  Mario  Schipano.  la  Runiu  MDCL.  Vol.  iii,  p.  2(M.  PriiiUxl 
1(W>8. 
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the  point  towards  the  right,  and  the  point  always 
being  downwards."' 

He  had  thus  already  begun  to  speculate  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  unknown  lan- 
guage was  read  from  right  to  left,  as  were  most 
of  the  Oriental  tongues  of  which  he  had  knowl- 
edge, or  whether  it  was  to  be  read,  like  the 
European  languages,  from  left  to  right.  The 
appearance  of  these  few  signs  in  his  published 
letters  were  the  first  sight  which  Europe  gained 
of  the  appearance  of  the  written  language  of 
ancient  Persia.  His  letters  were  repeatedly  re- 
printed and  must  have  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. So  came  the  learned  of  Europe  to  know 
that  the  ancient  Pci-sians  had  carved  some  sort 
of  language  on  the  stones  at  Persepolis,  but  what 
these  signs  might  mean  none  knew,  and  there 
was  apparently  no  clue  to  their  meaning.  But 
to  Pietro  della  ^'alle  belongs  the  honor  of  be- 
ginning the  long  line  of  men  who  contributed 
little  by  little  toward  the  reading  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  books. - 

Pietro  della  Valle  was,  however,  not  long  left 


■The  whole  of  ihia  letter  (No.  XV)  is  reprinted  in  EnglUh,  in  John 
Piakt^rton,  A  General  Collection  of  .  .  ,  Vouageit  and  TraveU  (LoudoD, 
1811),  ix,  pp.  9S,  ff.,  but  the  five  cbarart4>rs  are  not  reproduced. 

<  Pietro  della  Valle  wa«  a  man  o/  learninK  in  his  age,  writing  and 
(peaking  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  and  poHsessing  some  knowledge 
o(  Coptic.  He  was  a  close  and  rurerui  observer,  and  accurate,  for  the 
(reater  part,  in  the  reproduction  of  hin  olxK^rvationa.  A  brief  sketch 
of  hia  life  ia  printed  in  the  iiitroiUii'tiuii  to  The  TrareU  of  Pietro  delta 
Valle  in  India,  from  the  old  KukIihIi  Iranalation  of  lt)ti4,  by  G.  Havem. 
In  2  vola.  Edited  by  Edward  Urey.  London.  Printed  for  the  Uak- 
luyt  Society,  1892. 
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in  possession  of  the  honors  of  primacy  in  his  ex- 
amination of  PersepoHs.  In  1627  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton,  accredited  to  the  Persian  court  as  am- 
bassador, sailed  away  from  England.  In  his 
suite  was  a  boy  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  by 
name  Thomas  Herbert.  The  party  landed  at 
Gombrun,  Persian  Gulf,  on  January  10,  1627-8, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Ashraff  for  an  audience 
with  the  king.  They  later  visited  Mount  Taurus 
and  Casbin,  where  Cotton  and  Sir  Robert  Shir- 
ley, who  was  also  in  the  suite,  died,  and  Herbert 
was  left  free  to  continue  his  travels.  Herbert 
saw  much  of  Persia  and  of  Babylonia  before 
reaching  England  at  the  end  of  1629.  In  1634 
he  pubhshed  an  account  of  these  travels  and  de- 
voted a  few  pages  to  Persepolis  and  Chilmanor.' 
In  hia  description  he  is  very  entertainingly  dis- 
cursive concerning  the  "Images  of  Lions,  Tygres, 
Griffins,  and  Buls  of  rare  sculpture  and  propor- 
tion"'- which  he  saw  there,  but  he  says  not  a 
word  about  inscriptions.  In  1638  he  issued  a 
second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  in  which 
Persepolis  receives  more  attention,  and  is  intro- 
duced in  quaint  and  enthusiastic  phrase,  thus: 

"Let  us  now  (what  pace  you  please)  to  Persep- 
olis, not  much  out  of  the  road:  but  were  it  a 
thousand  times  further,  it  merits  our  paines  to 


'  A  1  RclutJon  I  of  itomp  yoarea  |  travailo,  begunne  |  Anno  1028  |  Into 
Afrique  anJ  the  (freatir  Asia,  eapeciully  |  the  Territories  of  thf  Penuan 
Monarrhie:  and  |  aoini-  parLi  of  the  Orientall  Indies,  |  and  ialea  Adjaoent. 
.  .  .  by  T.  H.  Eaqujer.     LoDdoQ,  1634,  pp.  5«-60. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  6«. 
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view  it;  being  indeed  the  only  brave  Antique- 
Monument  (not  in  Persia  alone)  but  through  all 
the  Orient."* 

In  this  edition  he  comes  up  to  the  question  of 
inscriptions,  and  so  alludes  to  them: 

"In  part  of  this  great  roome  (not  farre  from 
the  portall)  in  a  mirrour  of  polisht  marble,  wee 
noted  above  a  dozen  lynes  of  strange-characters, 
very  faire  and  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  so  mys- 
ticall,  so  odly  framed,  as  no  Hierogliphick,  no 
other  deep  conceit  can  be  more  difficultly  fan- 
cied, more  adverse  to  the  intellect.  These 
consisting  of  Figures,  obelisk,  triangular,  and 
pyramidall,  yet  in  such  Simmetry  and  order  as 
pannot  well  be  called  barbarous.  Some  re- 
semblance, I  thought  some  words  had,  of  the 
Antick  Greek,  shadowing  out  Ahasuerus  Theos. 
And,  though  it  have  small  concordance  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latine  letter,  yet  question- 
lesse  to  the  Inventer  it  was  weU  knowne;  and 
peradventure  may  conceale  some  excellent  mat- 
ter, though  to  this  day  wrapt  up  in  the  dim 
leafes  of  envious  obscuritie."- 

Even  here  Herbert  did  not  cease  the  work  of 
elaborating  his  description  of  Persepolis.  He 
did,  however,  rest  a  few  years,  and  in  that  time 
another  traveler  had  seen  the  ruins.  This  was 
J.  Albert  de  Mandelslo,  a  member  of  an  "Em- 


■  md.,  aeoond  edition,  p.  143. 

•  Some  yearea  |  TrnveU  |  into  |  Divers  Parta  of  |  Asia  and  Afrique  | . 
Reviaed  and  euUrged  by  the  Autbor.     Louduu,  1038,  pp.  145,  140. 
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bassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Muscovy  and  the  King  of  Persia,"  who 
traveled  in  the  East  1638-1640.  The  account  of 
his  wanderings  was  written  down  by  Olearius,* 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  and  an  EngUsh  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1662.  Mandelslo  also  de- 
scribed the  columns  as  usual  and  then  added 
this  statement : 

"Near  these  chambers  may  be  seen,  engraven 
upon  a  square  pillar,  certain  unknown  charac- 
ters, which  have  nothing  common  with  either 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Arabian,  nor  indeed  with 
any  other  language.  There  are  twelve  hnes  of 
these  characters,  which,  as  to  their  figure,  are 
triangular,  Piramidal,  or  like  obelisques,  but  so 
well  graven  and  so  proportionate,  that  those 
whot  did  them  cannot  be  thought  Barbarians: 
Some  believe,  they  are  Telesmes,  and  that  they 
contain  some  secrets  which  Time  will  discover."' 

In  1677  Herbert  issued  the  fourth  impression 
of  the  account  of  his  travels.  In  this  he  devotes 
still  more  space  to  Persepolis  and  its  inscrip- 
tions, and  it  is  altogether  i)robable  that  he  was 
moved  to  this  by  Mendelslo's  book,  and  being 

'  His  niune  was  Oel»ehlaeg<>r,  but,  after  a  common  custom  of  the 
time,  he  preferred  the  Lutiii  Oleiiriiia. 

•  The  first  edition  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  Mendelslo'a 
traveU  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1661,  in  Af<>«r  duyU  ot*Toael  door  D.  V 
Waoeninge.  Tlie  first  German  edition  whieh  I  have  aeen  was  published 
at  "Schlesiwig  In  Jahr  MDCLVI."  The  first  EiiKlish  edition  beara 
title-page  thus:  Tht  Voi/agra  <£  TrarrU  of  the  Amhaauidon  tent  iij/  Fred- 
erick, Duke  of  HoUlciti  . .  .  writ  t«n  originally  by  Adam  Olearius,  Secretary 
to  the  Embassy.  Faithfully  rendered  into  English,  by  John  Davies 
of  KidwcUy.    London,  M.DC.LXII.     P.  5. 
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desirous  that  he  should  not  lose  the  credit  of 
being  first  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions, 
he  includes  a  specimen  plate.  In  its  revised 
form  the  account  deserves  quotation  here: 

"Adjoyning  these  toward  the  West  is  a  Jasper 
or  Marble  Table  about  twenty  foot  from  the 
pavement,  wherein  arc  inscribed  about  twenty 
lines  of  Characters,  ever>'  line  being  a  yard  and 
a  half  broad  or  thereabouts ;  all  of  them  are  very 
f>erfect  to  the  eye,  and  the  stone  so  well  polished 
that  it  reserves  its  lustre.  The  Characters  are  of 
a  strange  and  unusual  shape;  neither  like  Let- 
ters nor  Hieroglyphicks ;  yea  so  far  from  our 
deciphering  them  that  we  could  not  so  much 
as  make  any  positive  judgment  whether  they 
were  words  or  Characters;  albeit  I  rather  incline 
to  the  first,  and  that  they  comprehended  words 
or  syllables,  as  in  Brachyography  or  Short- 
writing  we  familiarly  practise:  Nor  indeed 
could  we  judge  whether  the  writing  were  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left,  according  to  the 
Chaldee,  and  usual  manner  of  these  Oriental 
Coun treys;  or  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right, 
as  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  other  Nations  imi- 
tating their  Alphabets  have  accustomed.  Never- 
theless, by  the  posture  and  tendency  of  some  of 
the  Characters  (which  consist  of  several  magni- 
tudes) it  may  be  supposed  that  this  writing  was 
rather  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  as  the 
Armenian  and  Indian  do  at  this  day.  And  con- 
cerning the  Characters,  albeit  I  have  since  com- 
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pared  thorn  with  the  twelve  several  Alphabets 
in  Postellus,  and  after  that  with  those  eight  and 
fifty  different  Alphabets  I  find  in  Purchas,  most 
of  which  are  borrowed  from  that  learned  Scholar 
Gromay,  which  indeed  comprehend  all  or  most 
of  the  various  forms  of  letters  that  either  now  or 
at  any  time  have  been  in  use  through  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Universe,  I  could  not  per- 
ceive that  these  had  the  least  resemblance  or 
coherence  with  any  of  them:  which  is  very 
strange,  and  certainly  renders  it  the  greater 
curiosity;  and  therefore  well  worthy  the  scrutiny 
of  some  ingenious  Persons  that  delight  them- 
selves in  this  dark  and  difficult  Art  of  Exercise 
of  deciphering.  For,  how  obscure  soever  these 
seemed  to  us,  without  doubt  they  were  at  some 
time  understood,  and  perad venture  by  Daniel, 
who  probably  might  be  the  surveyour  and  in- 
struct the  Architector  of  this  Palace,  as  he  was 
of  those  memorable  Buildings  at  Shushari  and 
Ecbatan;  for  it  is  very  likely  that  this  structure 
was  raised  by  Astyages  or  his  Grandson  Cyrus, 
and  is  acknowledged  that  this  great  Prophet 
(who  likewise  was  a  Civil  Officer  in  highest  trust 
and  repute  during  those  great  revolutions  of 
State  under  the  mighty  Monarchs  Neimchodo- 
nosor,  Behhazzar,  Astyages,  Dariits,  and  Cyrus) 
had  his  mysterious  Characters:  So  as  how  in- 
communicable soever  these  Characters  be  to  us 
(for  they  bear  the  resemblance  of  pyramids 
inverted  or  with  bases  upwards.  Triangles  or 
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Delta's,  or  (if  I  may  .so  compare  them)  with  the 
Lamed  in  the  Samaritan  Alphabet,  which  is 
writ  the  contrary  way  to  the  same  letter  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew),  yet  doubtless  in  the  Age 
these  were  engraven  they  were  both  legible  and 
intelli^ble;  and  not  to  be  imagined  that  they 
were  there  placed  either  to  amuse  or  to  delude 
the  spectators;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
the  Persians  in  those  primitive  times  had  letters 
pecuUar  to  themselves,  which  differed  from  all 
those  of  other  Nations,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  learned  Author,  Persae  proprios 
habebant  Characteres,  qui  hodie  in  vesdffiis  anli- 
quorum  Monumentorum  vix  inveniunter.  How- 
ever, I  have  thought  fit  to  insert  a  few  of  these 
for  better  demonstration : 

V  r  T  ^•^TiT--4.»riT  E  '^  ^  <'^<  ik- 
<-  TT<^-Tt:<:=:<<tT'^«'<< 

which  nevertheless  whiles  they  cannot  be  read, 
vAW  in  all  probability  like  the  Mctie  Tekel  with- 
out the  help  of  a  Daniel  hardly  be  interpreted."' 
These  quotations  from  the  successive  editions 
of  Herbert  show  a  book  in  the  very  process  of 
growth,  but  they  unfortunately  do  not  show 
much  development  of  the  author's  knowledge. 

■  Some  Years  |  Trkvda  1  into  |  Diven  Parta  |  of  |  Africa  and  Asia  the 
Great  |  .  .  .  |  In  this  fourth  Impression  arc  »dr!cd  (by  the  Author  now 
living)  an  well  many  Addi  |  lions  throiiKlmut  the  whole  wiirk,  bb  alao 
aeveral  Sculptures,  never  txiurc  Printed.  |  London,  1077,  |>p.  Ill,  1-12. 
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Herbert  had,  however,  in  the  fourth  impression 
consulted  his  notes  to  greater  advantage,  and 
brought  forth  from  them  some  copies  of  cunei- 
form signs.  These  were  the  first  that  had  been 
published  in  England,  but  unhappily  they  did 
not  form  a  complete  inscription.  The  first  two 
lines  come  from  one  inscription,  and  the  third 
from  another,  and  the  copying  was  not  very 
well  done.  It  was  a  pity  that  Herbert  had  not 
taken  the  time  and  pains  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  as  well  as  a  correct  copy  of  one  in- 
scription, however  small.  That  would  have  been 
a  genuine  contribution  to  learning.  As  it  hap- 
pened, Herbert's  book  contributed  nothing  of 
scientific  importance  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  East.  It  is,  however,  certainly 
true  that  this  entertainingly  written  narrative 
may  have  influenced  later  work  by  arousing  fresh 
interest  in  the  ruined  palaces,  and  the  mystic 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis. 

The  copies  of  a  few  signs  by  Pietro  della  Valle 
and  by  Herbert,  however,  aroused  no  special  in- 
terest, and  there  was  in  reality  hardly  enough 
of  these  signs  even  to  awaken  curiosity. 

In  the  same  manner  the  few  signs  which  an 
English  traveler,  Mr.  S.  Flower,  copied  and  pub- 
lished in  England,  failed  of  arousing  any  interest 
in  the  rocks  and  their  inscriptions  at  Persepolis.' 

The  first  real  impulse  to  an  attempt  at  un- 

■  ThetK  copies  of  Mr.  Flower  hnd  n  most  sitiRular  hUtory,  an  outliiM 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Eicuraus  tjelow,  ac«  p.  95. 
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raveling  the  secrets  of  Persepolis  was  given  by 
Sir  John  Chardin.  Born  at  Paris  in  1643,  the 
son  of  a  rich  jeweler,  he  went  early  in  life  upon 
business  to  Persia  and  India.  He  made  three 
visits  to  Persepolis,  in  1666,  1667,  and  1674,  and 
the  account  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1711,  in  two  forms,  in  three  volumes  quarto  and 
in  ten  volumes  duodecimo,  and  a  second  im- 
proved edition  appeared  in  1735.  In  the  mean- 
time (in  1681)  he  had  become  an  English  citizen 
because  of  the  persecution  of  French  Protes- 
tants, and  was  soon  appointed  court  jeweler, 
and  knighted  by  Charles  II  at  Whitehall  No- 
vember 17,  1681.  He  died  in  London  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1713,  and  was  buried  in  Chiswick 
Church,  and  so  great  was  his  well-deserved  fame 
as  a  merchant^  and  traveler  that  a  tablet  was 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  south  aisle, 
bearing  the  legend,  "Sir  John  Chardin — nomen 
sibi  fecit  eundo." 

The  chief  glory  of  Chardin's  works,  at  the 
present  day,  is  the  magnificent  copper  plates, 
twenty-three  in  number,  made  of  Persepolis, 
from  the  drawings  of  M.  Gr^lot,  whom  he  had 
taken  to  Persia  for  this  purpose.  In  these  en- 
gravings Europe  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
splendor  of  the  ruins,  and  the  excellent  ground 
plan  enabled  the  fascinated  reader  to  compre- 
hend the  size  of  the  platform  and  thus  more 


'  He   is   called    in    the    ooneapondeooe   of   hia   time    "the  Bower  of 
mercbkata." 
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perfectly  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  build- 
ings which  the  successive  plates  revealed  to  his 
eyes.  None  of  the  most  prolix  descriptions  of 
former  travelers  could  give  a  reader  so  vivid  an 
impression  as  these  plates,  and  the  description 
which  accompanied  them  was  quite  worthy  of 
the  illustrations.  The  travelers  of  recent  days 
have  seen  these  monuments  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  but  to  Chardin's 
eyes  they  were  "still  so  complete  and  so  sharply 
defined  that  the  work  appears  to  have  only  just 
come  from  the  sculptor's  hands."  He  discusses 
the  various  theories  concerning  their  origin; 
some  ascribing  them  to  the  period  before  the 
deluge,  others  to  Solomon,  while  he,  after  much 
weighing  of  evidence,  decides  in  favor  of  Jam- 
shid,  the  fourth  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  believes 
to  have  flourished  about  the  time  of  Jacob's 
descent  into  Egj'pt.  This  would  make  the  ruins 
far  more  ancient  than  the  Persian  period,  as  he 
points  out  with  evident  enthusiasm.  In  this 
conjecture  he  had  gone  widely  astray.  But  he 
was  to  atone  for  it  very  handsomely  in  respect 
of  the  inscriptions.  Many  things  he  had  learned 
in  his  journe.yings,  and  among  them  had  found 
how  important  it  was  to  make  copies  of  inscrip- 
tions, whether  one  could  read  them  or  not.  He 
was  the  first  to  copy  one  of  these  little  Persian 
inscriptions  entire.    When  this  was  published'  it 


•  Vovaoef  lif  Motuirttr  le  Chevalier  Chardin,  en  Peru  el  autret  lieux  dt 
I'OrietU,  torn,  iii,  pluu;  ul  p.  118.     AjUHtertiam,  1711. 


y<-riAr:tT:^TYr  I 

Ill  12 

trom  tS^th  in  Chardin't  Voyages.  HT 

>W.|Page118  ™^ 


(Mge  18  Persian,  the  one  on  ibe  left 
,  ^  on  the  right  is  Babylonian. 


\ 


Limoiig  Coruo  Eimaa. 


^ 


§     * 
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was  at  last  possible  for  students  to  see  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  method  of  writing.  It 
was  now  plainly  seen  that  the  characters  were 
made  up  of  little  wedges  and  arrowheads — of 
which  the  latter  were  formed  by  the  combination 
of  two  of  the  former.  By  combinations  of  these 
wedges  and  arrowheads  the  most  complex- 
looking  signs  were  produced.  In  aU  of  them 
this  one  abiding  rule  seemed  to  be  followed, 
that  the  wedges  always  pointed  to  the  right  or 
downward,  and  that  the  arrowheaded  forms  were 
always  open  toward  the  right.  The  prevalence 
of  this  rule  seemed  to  confirm  the  guess  already 
hazarded  more  than  once  that  the  language  was 
really  to  be  read  from  left  to  right.  But,  though 
Chardin's  published  inscription  awakened,  for 
the  first  time,  some  genuine  interest  in  the 
matter,  there  was  found  no  man  so  bold  as  to 
essay  a  decipherment  of  the  enigmatic  signs. 

Chardin  also  visited  Naksh-i  Rustam,  and  de- 
scribed the  four  tombs.  He  observed  that  the 
entrances  were  small  and  very  difficult  to  reach, 
and  records  that  so  far  as  he  knew  they  had 
never  been  entered  by  a  European.  He  induced 
one  of  his  valets  to  attempt  to  make  an  entrance 
on  the  promise  of  a  reward  of  three  6cus  (about 
nine  francs  in  all).  He  then  records,  with  lively 
enjoyment,  the  denouement.  Immediately  after 
the  valet  had  entered  he  uttered  wild  cries,  for 
in  the  darkness  he  had  encountered  large  num- 
bers of  pigeons,  who  beat  against  him  as  they 
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sought  escape,  while  he  feared  that  he  was  being 
attacked  by  spirits.  He  withdrew  quickly,  but 
was  persuaded  to  reenter  when  another  valet 
joined  him.  They  discovered,  near  the  entrance 
the  lids  of  three  sarcophagi,  and  on  the  left  four 
tombs,  each  six  feet  long.^ 

Aft^r  Chardin,  the  next  man  to  see  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  was  Jean  Baptiste  Tavemier,  who 
was,  however,  too  much  interested  in  himself 
and  in  his  reception  by  the  king  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  past  and  its  great  monuments. 
But  in  a  short  time  there  came  another  traveler 
who  was  interested  in  the  past  more  than  the 
present.  On  June  13,  1693,  Giovanni  Francesco 
Gcmelli-Carreri  started  away  from  Naples  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  to  the  same 
city  he  returned  December  3,  1699,  having  ac- 
compUshed  the  task.  In  1694  he  was  in  Persia 
and  naturally  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 
He  is  very  explicit  in  his  statements  as  to  how 
he  traveled  to  the  ruins  and  is  careful  in  report- 
ing the  dimensions  of  everything  which  he  saw. 
After  some  preliminary  description  he  makes 
some  statements  about  the  inscriptions  in  this 
form: 


'  L.  Longlfci,  Vnyaga  du  Chemlifr  Chardin,  en  Pern,  tl  autnt  Ktua 
dt  I'Orient.     Paris,    1811.  viii,   pp.  347.  348. 

In  thia  edition  the  plates  are  reproduced  in  a  folio  Atlai,  fonninK 
a  magnificent  neries  Ijeginning  with  two  platea  (each  numbered  LUI) 
giving  general  vipwa  of  the  entire  platform.  Plate  LFV  is  the  firat 
attempt  to  make  a  drawing  to  scale  of  the  platform,  but  the  poaition 
of  the  buildings  is  not  marked.  Plate  LXIX  contains  the  intoriptiona 
mentioned  above. 
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"On  the  South  Side  outwards  there  is  an  In- 
scription cut  on  an  empty  space  15  spans  long, 
and  7  broad,  in  such  a  character  that  there  is 
now  no  understanding  Person  in  the  World  that 
can  make  anything  of  it.  It  is  neither  Caldee, 
nor  Hebrew,  nor  Arabick,  nor  Greek,  nor  of  any 
of  those  Languages  the  Learned  have  Knowl- 
edge, but  only  Triangles  of  several  Sorts,  sev- 
erally plac'd,  the  various  placing  whereof  per- 
haps formed  divers  words,  and  express'd  some 
Thoughts.  The  most  receiv'd  Opinion  is,  that 
they  are  Characters  of  the  ancient  Goris,  who 
were  Sovereigns  of  Persia;  but  this  is  not  easily 
to  be  made  out,  the  Goris  themselves  being  at 
present  very  ignorant  as  to  their  Antiquities, 
and  unfit  to  give  any  Judgment  of  such  things. 
.  .  .  Not  far  off  on  a  Pilaster  of  the  same  black 
marble,  is  an  Inscription  in  the  same  Character, 
and  another  on  such  another  Stone ;  which  I  ob- 
serving, and  remembering  those  I  had  seen 
before,  began  to  consider  with  myself,  how 
easily  human  Judgment  is  mistaken,  and  how 
different  things  happen  to  what  Man  proposes 
to  himself;  for  whereas  the  Author  thought  by 
means  of  those  inscriptions  to  have  eterniz'd  his 
Memory  with  Posterity,  which  the  beauty  of  the 
work  well  deserv'd,  yet  quite  the  contrary  we 
see  is  fallen  out.  .  .  . 

"Such  precious  Remains  of  Antiquity  well  de- 
serve to  be  cut  in  Copper  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Ingenious,  before  they  are  quite  lost  through 
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the  fault  of  the  natives;  but  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  draw  above  two  thousand  Basse  R<?lieves, 
and  a  vast  charge  to  print  them.  The  Reader 
therefore  will  think  it  enough  that  I  have  dra\vn 
the  Plan  of  the  Pahico,  with  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Figures;  and  there  may  be  some  knowledge 
of  the  several  Ha!>its  of  the  antient  Persians; 
and  two  lines  of  twelve  there  are  in  the  inscri{)- 
tion  on  the  Pilaster  of  the  first  Floor;  j)erhap8 
hereafter  some  more  fortunate  searcher  into  the 
Oriental  languages  may  employ  his  wit  on  it. 

"Having  very  well  spent  all  the  Day  in  seeing 
and  distinctly  observing  the  best  part  of  those 
Antiquities,  I  returned,  and  was  scarce  come  to 
the  place  where  1  had  left  my  Armenian  Servant 
before  I  hear'd  him  as'k  me  whether  1  had  found 
the  Treasure;  he  believing  the  Inscriptions  were 
in  Portuguese,  and  that  I  had  Read  them  and 
taken  the  Treasure,  as  the  Cari'ansedar  had  told 
him;  whieli  made  me  laugh  heartily  all  the  Way." 

Hy  the  side  of  this  narrative  Carreri  presents 
acoiiper  plate  ilhiHtration  of  the  platform  at  Per- 
sepoliH.  Hh<»wiiig  the  eohimns  of  the  palace  still 
standing  in  front  of  the  mountjiin.  Above  this 
picture  an!  two  lines  of  inscription  as  follows: 

|Il»I>rrHlii<'f<(l  III  til"  xiuiii'  t<l«i'  ii«  111"'  i"ii|iy  kIvimi  iii  ChurchiU's  rt-pub- 
llnftUnn  uf  ('•m<rl'i  nnrmtlvc.il 

<  A  CoUeetion  of  Viryw  ai-l  'I'tarrln  (f 'liiir.'hiU'n).     V'nI.  iv.    London, 
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It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  Carreri  to  leave 
upon  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  that  he 
had  copied  these  characters  himself.  This,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  not  true.  A  slight  examination 
and  comparison  reveal  the  fact  that  these  two 
lines  are  made  up  out  of  the  three  lines  of  Her- 
bert, with  but  slight  changes.  Here,  then,  is  a 
clear  case  of  deception  proved  at  once  upon  the 
Neapx)Utan.  He  has  borrowed,  and  that  rather 
stupidly,  from  his  EngUsh  predecessor.  In  this 
matter,  at  least,  he  has  made  no  contribution  to 
the  search  for  facts  about  records  at  Persepolis. 
To  make  the  matter  rather  worse,  the  picture  of 
the  platform  at  PersepoUs,  which  he  gives  be- 
neath his  plate  of  inscriptions,  is  also  borrowed 
without  acknowledgment.  It  had  already  ap- 
peared in  Daulier-Deslandes.' 

His  punishment  has  been  severe.  It  has  even 
been  this,  that  men  have  been  moved  to  say  that 
Carreri  copied  much  more  than  the  plate  of  in- 
scriptions and  the  Plan  of  Persepolis;  that  he 
copied,  indeed,  everything  in  his  book,  and  had 
never  been  absent  from  Naples  at  all,  nor  had 
seen  anything  which  he  describes.  This  is,  how- 
ever, an  excess  of  skepticism.    He  doubtless  bor- 


MDCCIV.  Containing  pp.  1-606.  A  Vayaoe  round  the  World.  By 
Dr.  John  Francis  Gemelli-Carreri.  .  .  .  TranalBtcd  frnni  the  Itulian, 
pp.  172,  174.  Plat«  p.  176.  The  plate  a  betl«>r  roprwlurpd  in  Voyaee 
du  Tour  du  Mondr  Traduit  de  I'ltalirn  de  OemeUi  Carrri,  par  M.  L.  N. 
Pons.  MDCCXXVII.  P.  240.  Should  be  p.  402,  The  puginaUon 
is  incorrect. 

>  Le*  Brautet  de  la  Peru  .  .  .  par  le  Sieur  A.  D.  D.  V.     {Andrai  Daulicr 
Da  Land*  Vardomou.)     Paris,  M.DC.LJCXIU. 
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rowed  much  from  his  predecessors,  a  common 
habit  then,  and  not  altogether  unknown  among 
travelers  even  now,  but  there  is  really  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  Carreri's  narrative 
was  fictitious. 

But  tliat  question  aside,  the  book  of  Carreri  is 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  decipherment; 
not  indeed  that  his  copy  or  his  description  was 
of  any  practical  use,  but  because  his  book  was 
widely  read  in  Europe,  and  had  its  share  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  interest  in  Persepolis  and  in  stimu- 
lating more.    And  that  was  no  mean  service. 

The  slow  assaults  upon  these  inscriptions  at 
Persepolis  were  now  becoming  international. 
The  Spanish,  Italians,  English,  and  French  had 
all  made  their  observations.  It  was  now  in 
order  that  a  German,  Engelrecht  Kaempfer, 
should  make  hi»  contribution  to  the  unraveling 
of  the  myHtery.  Kaem|)fer  was  a  physician,  bom 
and  trained  in  (lermany,  but  largely  become  a 
Hollander  by  residence  and  service.  He  had 
alreiuly  made  important  contributions  to  science 
through  long  n-sideiice  in  Japan,  where  he  had 
Rtiulicd  the  botany*  and  then  the  manners,  cus- 
UtTUH,  and  the  hinl-ory  of  that  then  unknown  land. 
From  the  myHtery  of  Japan  he  turned  to  the 
mynU'ry  of  PerHJa,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
\u'  did,  coi)ir'(l  again  tin-  little  three-line  inscrip- 
tion which  Chanlin  had  already  prepared  for 
publication.    That  would  have  been  no  new  con- 

'Tlta  IrU  Kwniffi'rl  !•  IImi*  ihiimi-iI  in  |,j>  hcmcir. 
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tribution  to  the  work  had  he  gone  no  further, 
but  he  made  a  gain  by  publishing  for  the  first 
time  a  long  inscription,  which  was  not  in  old 
Persian  at  all,  but  in  Ass>TO-Babylonian.'  The 
difference  between  the  two  inscriptions  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  noticed,  and  he  certainly 
did  not  know  in  what  language  or  languages 
these  texts  might  be  written.  The  longer  in- 
scription appears  to  have  interested  him  most, 
and  upon  this  he  made  some  observations  which 
sprang  naturally  out  of  his  former  studies  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  His  question  was  in 
simplest  form  this:  Have  we  in  these  strange- 
looking  inscriptions  a  language  written  in  alpha- 
betic, in  syllabic,  or  in  ideographic  characters? 
Or,  in  another  form ;  do  these  little  wedge-shaped 
signs  represent  in  each  case  a  letter,  a  syllable, 
or  a  word?  His  decision  was  that  the  signs  were 
ideographic,  each  of  them  representing  an  idea 
or  a  word.  If  he  had  reference  in  this  judgment 
only  to  his  longer  ins(yiption,  and  not  to  the 
smaller  one  at  all,  his  decision  was  correct,  and 
may  very  possibly  have  mfiuenced  those  who 


■  Kaempfer'a  important  inveatigationa  are  published  in  his  great  book 
Amoenilatum  exolicamm  politico-phytico-medicarum,  fiuciculi  r,  guibu* 
continenter  taritu  rtUUionet,  obttrvationet  A  de»eriptumea  rerum  Pernea- 
<um  (t  ttUeriori*  Antu,  muUa  aUenlione,  in  pa-fyriruUionihut  per  univer- 
rum  Oritntem,  eolotetae  ab  auctore  Ermelberto  Kaempfero.  D.  Lomgoviae, 
1712.  Quart.  Booth  (The  DUcmery  and  Deeiphrrmmt  of  Ike  TTtlingual 
Cuneiform  Intcriptioni,  p.  70)  aa>-8  of  Kaenipfer:  "It  ia  to  him  we  owe 
the  dwrignittion  of  'cuneiform'  from  the  we<]ge-like  appeamnee  of  the 
■igiu  that  compuiie  the  groupt— a  name  they  have  sinre  retained." 
But  the  name  had  been  used  by  Hyde  twelve  years  earlier.  See  the 
reference  ou  p.  100  below. 
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came  after  him  to  a  proper  decision  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  researches. 

Kaenipfer  spent  the  later  days  of  his  Ufe  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  work  might  almost  entirely  be 
claimed  as  Holland's  contribution  to  this  inter- 
national enterprise  if  there  were  any  need  so  to 
do.  But  Holland  was  now  to  make  its  own  di- 
rect contribution  through  one  of  its  own  sons, 
Cornells  dc  Bruin,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1704, 
and  also  cojiied  inscri})tions  there.  Ten  years 
later  an  account  of  his  travels  over  Moscovia, 
Persia,  and  India  was  published  in  sumptuous 
style  in  Amsterdam.  In  this  new  work  there 
were  reproduced  two  inscriptions  in  a  threefold 
form.  In  reality  the  threefold  form  was  later 
discovered  to  be  three  languages,  but  Bruin  be- 
lieved that  he  had  reaUy  published  six  inscrip- 
tions, and  not  merely  two  inscrij)tions  repeated 
in  three  languages.  Bniin  reproduced  two  other 
inscriptions,  each  in  a  single  language.  In  one 
respect  he  made  a  great  historical  advance  over 
Chardin.  He  argued  that  the  palaces  at  Per- 
sepolis  could  only  have  been  erected  by  the 
Achannenian  kings  and  to  be  those  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  this, 
later  investigation  confirmed  his  argument,  and 
the  correct  determination  of  the  dj'nasty  which 
had  built  these  monimients  was  of  first  rate 
importance  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  process 
of  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions,  as  will 
shortly   appear.     Bruin's  book  was  first  pub- 
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lished  in  Dutch,'  but  afterward  appeared  in 
French.^  Its  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
these  studies  was  surprisingly  small.  The  very 
costliness  of  its  magnificent  original  publication 
might  have  made  it  accessible  to  few,  and  in  this 
there  is  possibly  some  explanation  of  its  slight 
influence.  But  the  French  edition,  in  a  language 
more  extensively  used,  and  in  a  form  more  sim- 
ple, must  have  had  a  con.siderablc  circulation. 
Yet  even  from  this  there  came  no  impulse. 
Europe  looked  idly  over  the  plates  in  which 
these  strange  characters  appeared  and  appar- 
ently made  no  attempt  to  get  at  their  secret. 
They  were  still  matters  of  curiosity,  but  their 
publication  at  all  was  an  achievement  which 
could  not  be  permanently  fruitless.  The  rest- 
less spirit  of  man  would  be  in  pursuit  of  them 
shortly,  and  then  each  line  published  by  one 
traveler  after  another  would  be  eagerly  scanned, 
and  every  single  suggestion  or  hint  weighed  and 
considered.  Other  travelers  planning  to  visit 
these  same  laiuls  in  the  age  before  guidebooks, 
would  read  tlie  accounts  of  their  predecessors, 
and,  insijired  by  them,  would  go  to  see  the  same 
.  ruins  and  to  bring  back  more  complete  copies  of 


■  Comdi*  de  Bruinn  Reizen  over  Stotkorie,  door  Prrne  en  Indie.  t'Aro- 
8U>ldam,  1714.  Folio.  Between  piiKes  210  and  217  are  niagni6n>nt 
copperplute  \ifw»  of  the  ruinx  at  Persc-polLi,  and  betwe<!n  217  and  218 
are  (he  eopiiii  of  the  intwriptionn,  Miinitx-red  131,  134. 

«  VoyaOf^  do  CorneiUr  le  Brim  par  la  Motcmie,  en  Pme,  el  aux  Indet 
Orimlalca,  2  torn,  h  AniHterduni,  17IS.  Tho  plutia  in  this  edition  are 
iniicrted  in  vol.  ii,  Ijelwem  paces  27U  uiti  '.'71,  uiid  Ix-twecn  1272  and 
273. 
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these  little  inscriptions.  In  this  was  the  chief 
hope  for  the  future.  All  the  copies  which  were 
yet  made  were  too  brief  to  offer  a  good  chance 
for  translation,  or  even  decipherment.  They 
were,  furthermore,  inaccurate  in  very  important 
matters.  There  could  be  no  hope  of  a  success- 
ful decipherment  until  the  quiet  scholar  in  his 
library  had  copies  in  which  every  line,  every 
wedge,  every  little  comer,  was  accurately  repro- 
duced. The  improvement  in  this  respect  had 
thus  far  not  been  great.  The  gain  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  nimiber  of  texts  offered.  If  the 
proposition  made  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, when  Mr.  Flower's  copies  were  first 
presented,  in  1693,  had  been  followed,  and  a 
complete  copy  made  of  all  these  inscriptions  by 
a  competent  hand,  the  attempts  to  decipher 
would  have  undoubtedly  begun  much  earlier 
than  they  did. 

In  this  stoiy  of  a  slow-moving  effort  at  de- 
cipherment the  small  must  find  its  mention 
along  with  the  great;  and  there  is  need  to  turn 
for  a  moment  from  Persepolis  to  mention  the 
publication  made  in  1762  of  a  beautiful  vase.' 
Upon  this  was  inscribed  at  the  upper  part  one 
long  line  of  cuneiform  characters,  followed  by  a 
shorter  line  of  the  same.  By  the  side  of  this 
shorter  line  were  some  hieroglyphic  characters. 
Like  the  publications  which  preceded  it,  this  also 
failed  of  any  influence  upon  the  progress  of  re- 

'  Reeutil  ifAnliguiUa.  .  .  .  torn.  riiHjuiftme,  plaDche  zxz.     Paris,  1762. 
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search  at  this  time.  The  hieroglyphic  signs  were 
not  yet  deciphered,  for  the  Rosetta  stone  had 
not  yet  been  found  by  Napoleon's  soldiers  as 
they  threw  up  their  breastworks.  If  the  Egyp- 
tian could  have  then  been  read,  men  would  cer- 
tainly have  seized  upon  this  little  vase  as  con- 
taining a  clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  characters.  It  would  then  have  ap- 
peared as  a  bilingual  text,  in  which  the  Egyptian 
formed  one  part  and  the  cuneiform  the  other. 
By  this  means  Egyptian  would  have  become  the 
mother  study  for  Assyrian.  Later  this  vase 
played  a  part  both  in  Egyptian  and  in  Assyrian 
studies,  and  then  it  became  known  that,  like  the 
monuments  at  PersepoUs,  the  two  Unes  of  cunei- 
form texts  were  in  reality  written  in  three 
separate  languages.  The  publication  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  vase  was  made  by  the 
French.  So  were  the  European  nations,  one  by 
one,  giving  their  share  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
international  work.  The  greater  ones  among 
them  had  now  done  something,  the  smaller  had 
yet  hardly  begun.  One  of  these,  the  people  of 
Denmark,  was  now  to  begin  making  contribu- 
tions of  great  imptortance  which  should  carry  the 
investigations  far  beyond  anything  that  had  yet 
been  attained.  In  the  month  of  March,  1765, 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  were  visited  by  Carsten 
Niebuhr.  He,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  had 
had  long  experience  of  travel,  and,  unlike  the 
others,  was  a  man  of  exact  and  methodical  habits 
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of  work.  He  had,  furthermore,  prepared  for  just 
this  work  by  a  perusal  of  Bruin  and  Chardin,  and 
apparently,  also,  even  by  tlie  reading  of  Pictro 
delle  Valle.  The  references  which  he  gives  to  the 
two  former  show  the  continuity  of  study  and  in- 
dicate afresh  how  much  these  early  voyagers  had 
really  accomplished,  even  when  their  work  ap- 
peared to  count  for  little  at  the  time.  Niebuhr'a 
description  of  the  ruins  of  Perse pol  is  makes  care- 
ful note  of  the  changes  whicli  had  come  to  th^v  ~ 
ruins  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  hand  or 
man  since  Bruin  had  seen  them,  and  then  hurries 
on  the  real  matter  which  most  concerned  him. 
His  distinguished  son  has  thus  set  forth  the  en- 
thusia.sm  and  the  methods  of  Niebuhr  in  these 
researches: 

"These  ruins,  inscriptions,  and  bas-reliefs  had 
been  sufficiently  well  represented  by  three  former 
travelers  to  arouse  the  attention  of  Niebuhr  as 
the  most  important  monument  of  the  East.   The 
number  of  inscriptions  and  sculptures  made  hinr 
hope  that  an  interpreter  might  be  found  who,  bj 
comparing  them,  would  be  able  to  understanc 
them,  if  once  correct  copies  of  them  were  place< 
before  him;  and  Niebuhr's  keen  eye  told  hir 
how  insufficient  the  drawings  hitherto  publishe 
were.    Nothing  out  of  all  that  he  saw  in  Asia  ai 
tracted  him  so  powerfully  in  anticipation;  1 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  reached  Persepoli 
and  the  last  night  saw  him  sleepless.    The  r 
membrance  of  these  ruins  remained  iueffaceabjS 
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all  his  life  long;  they  were  for  him  the  gem  of  all 
that  he  had  viewed.' 

"Three  weeks  and  a  half  he  remained  beneath 
them,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness;  and  during 
this  time  he  worked  without  interruption  at  the 
measurement  and  drawing  of  the  ruins.  The  in- 
scriptions are  placed  high  up  on  the  walls,  and 
were  clearly  to  be  distinguished  only  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  them ;  as  in  this  atmosphere  the 
hard,  originally  polished  marble  is  not  weather- 
worn, his  eyes,  already  affected  by  the  uninter- 
rupted work,  were  dangerously  inflamed;  and 
this,  as  well  a-s  the  death  of  his  Armenian  servant, 
obliged  him,  much  against  his  will,  to  leave  the 
old  Persian  sanctuary  before  he  had  completed 
his  drawings." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  it  was  the  design 
of  Niebuhr  to  copy  every  inscription  which  he 
could  find  at  Persepolis.  That  would  have  been 
a  great  task  indeed.  Even  without  this  com- 
pleteness he  achieved  a  result  attained  by  no  one 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  republished  several 
of  the  texts  which  Bruin  and  Kaempfer  had  pub- 
lished before  him,  but  in  a  form  far  exceUing 
them  for  accuracy.  To  these  he  added  four 
texts  which  had  not  before  appeared  in  any 
work.  But  Niebuhr  made  other  contributions 
besides  merely  reporting  the  state  of  the  ruins 

■  "They  aay  that  Carl  Nithulir.  thi-  traveler,  when  olJ  tiiid  blind, 
used  to  li(<  aiid  dream  over  the  old  Eastern  landscape  ami  nJKht  sides 
in  his  darkened  life, — a  perpetual  world  of  enchantment  to  console 
him."     (Life  of  Professor  CowcU,  p.  31S.) 
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and  giving  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  His  long^ 
joumeyings  ended  in  Denmark  on  November  20, 
1767.  A  certain  amount  of  leisure  was  now  se-^ 
cured,  and  while  writing  the  narrative  of  his 
travels'  for  the  press  he  went  over  these  little 
inscriptions  and  made  some  discoveries  concern- 
ing them.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  clear  to  him 
that  the  conjectures  of  earlier  students,  that  this! 
writing  was  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,  were 
correct.  That  was  a  good  point  of  approach, 
and  with  that  in  mind  he  compared  all  his  cop- 
ies and  soon  determined  that  in  them  there  w^ere 
really  three  separate  systems  of  writing.  These 
three  systems  were  always  kept  distinct  in  the 
inscriptions.  In  one  of  them  the  little  w^edges 
were  not  eo  complex  in  their  combinations,  in 
the  second  the  complexity  had  somewhat  in-l 
creased,  while  in  the  third  it  had  become  much 
greater.  He  did  not,  how-ever,  come  to  what 
now  seems  a  natural  conclusion,  that  three  lan- 
guages were  here  represented.  He  held  rather  to 
the  view  that  the  proud  builders  of  Persepolis 
had  carved  their  inscriptions  in  a  threefold  form, 
the  same  words  being  written  in  more  compU- 
cated  characters.  Having  come  thus  far,  he 
made  still  another  step  in  advance.  He  divided 
these  little  inscriptions  into  three  distinct  classes, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  wTiting,  calling 


'  Carafcn  Niebuhr,  Reitehetehreihung  nach  Arabien  und  andern  umlie- 
genden  LOndem.  Kopcahagcn,  1774-1837,  3  vols.  The  descriptioD  of 
Penopolis  is  in  vol.  ii. 
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them  Class  I,  II,  and  III.  He  then  arranged  all 
those,  which  he  had  copied,  that  belonged  to 
Class  I,  and  by  careful  comparison  decided  that  in 
them  there  were  employed  altogether  but  forty- 
two  (42)  signs.  These  he  copied  out  and  set  in  or- 
der in  one  of  his  plates.'  This  list  of  signs  was  so 
nearly  complete  and  accurate  that  later  study 
has  made  but  slight  changes  in  it.  When  Niebuhr 
had  made  his  list  of  signs  he  naturally  enough 
decided  that  this  language,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  writ  ten  in  alphabetic  characters.  This  much 
was  finally  determined,  and  future  investigation 
would  not  overthrow  it.  Far  beyond  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  Niebuhr  gone.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
was  not  able  to  go  still  further  and  essay  the 
decipherment  of  one  of  these  little  inscriptions  of 
the  first  class.  For  this,  howe\4er,  he  did  not 
p>osses8  the  requisite  linguistic  genius,  nor  had  he 
at  command  the  various  historical  data  necessary 
for  its  solution.  He  had  given  the  world  the  ma- 
terial in  a  new  and  substantially  correct  form, 
and  he  had  pointed  out  the  proper  place  to 
begin ;  the  rest  must  be  left  for  another. 

The  next  move  forward  was  made  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, James  Justinian  Morier,  whose  family, 
both  before  and  after  his  day,  was  distinguished 
in  diplomatic  annals,  while  he  was  also  famous 
as  a  novelist^  and  traveler.     He  was  bom  at 

■  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  plate  zxiii,  between  pp.  132  and  133. 

'  Hij  beat  as  well  tut  his  most  popular  novel,  "The  Advenlurea  of  Hajji 
Baba  of  Ispahan"  0824),  went  to  wvrrnl  editions  and  became,  through 
its  humor  and  insight  into  Orioulal  life  and  thought,  a  sort  of  Gil  Blaa. 
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Smyrna,  ahout  1780,  and  educated  at  Harrow, 
whence  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  join  his 
father,  Isaac  Moricr,  who  was  then  British  con- 
sul and  agent  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
1807  he  entered  the  British  di])lomatic  service, 
and  went  to  Persia  as  jirivate  secretary  in  the 
embassy  of  Sir  Harford  Jones.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Telieran, 
but  was  sent  home,  prol)abIy  with  dispatches, 
passing  overland  to  Constantinople  and  reaching 
England  near  the  end  of  1809.  His  account'  of 
this  journey  was  a  classic  of  travel  in  its  day  and 
was  translated  into  P'rench  and  German.  On 
his  way  he  visited  Naksh-i  Rustam  and  Per- 
sepolis,  with  the  works  of  Chardin  and  Le  Bnin 
in  his  hand,  expecting  to  correct  them  in  detail 
by  a  personal  examination  of  the  ruins.  His  two 
days'  sojourn  was  insufficient  for  this  purpose, 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  general 
description,  interesting  and  clearly  written,  and 
illustrated  with  clever  sketches  of  his  own.' 

Morier  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge  when  he  had  advanced  to 
Pasargada?,  some  forty  miles,  as  he  supposed, 
beyond  Persepolis.  Here,  two  miles  from  Mur- 
gab,  he  came  upon  "collective  ruins,  called  by 
the  people  of  the  country  Mesjid  Madre  Sulei- 


'  Morier,  J.  J.  Journey  Otrouok  Pertia,  Armenia,  and  Atia  Minor 
lo  CoiulaHlinopU  in  the  ymri  1808,  1809,  I>ondon,  1812. 

*  His  beautifully  drawn  piptuiv  of  the  tomb  of  Otus  surpaMsd 
any  of  his  predccoiwors,  and  long  remained  the  bc«t.  It  u  sad  to  com- 
pare it  with  roocnt  pbotugraphs  and  to  observe  the  proereas  of  decay. 
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man,  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Suleiman.'" 
Here  his  attention  was  first  caught  by  three 
pilasters,  on  which  he  found  inscribed  charac- 
ters, which  he  copied  excellently  well,"  which 
later  investigation  would  show  to  be  the  simjile 
words: 

I  AM  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Achaemenides. 

Beyond  these  he  saw  two  buildings,  which  at 
first  "appeared  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  but 
which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  proved  full  of 
interest."  The  first  proved  to  be  Mohammedan 
and  bore  an  Arabic  inscription.  The  second 
aroused  deep  interest  in  him,  and  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  it  in  these  words: 

"The  other  is  a  building  of  a  form  so  ex- 
traordinary that  the  people  of  the  country  often 
call  it  the  court  of  the  deevis,  or  devil.  It  rests 
upon  a  square  base  of  large  blocks  of  marble, 
which  rise  in  seven  layers  pyramidically.  It  is 
in  form  a  parallelogram ;  the  lowest  range  of  the 
foundation  is  forty-three  by  thirty-seven  feet, 
and  the  edifice  itself,  which  crowns  the  summit, 
dinunishes  to  twenty-one  by  sixteen  feet  five 
inches."  He  rejects  the  idea  that  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Solomon's  mother,  saying  quite  simply,  "in 
Eastern  story  almost  everything  wonderful  is  at- 
tached to  the  Solomon  of  Scripture."    He  then 

'  Op.  cii.,  p.  144.  The  words  nipan,  of  course,  the  Moigue  of  Solomon's 
mother.  The  word  for  Kravo  would  Ix'  Kabr,  which  appears,  however, 
also  to  be  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  muuunii'iit. 

'  Op.  eit.,  plate  facing  p.  357. 
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goes  on  to  say:  "If  the  position  of  the  place  had 
corresponded  with  the  site  of  Passargadae  as 
well  as  the  form  of  this  structure  accords  with 
the  description  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  near  that 
city  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  assign  to  the 
present  building  so  illustrious  an  origin."  The 
tomb  has  indeed  been  visited  before  both  by 
Barbaro  and  by  Mandelslo,  but  neither  had  the 
combination  of  knowledge  and  imagination 
which  enabled  Morior  correctl}'  to  divine  its 
real  origin.  This  identification  proved  of  im- 
mense importance  later,  for  it  helped  in  the 
finding  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  by  Grotefend  upon 
the  Persepolis  inscriptions,  which  had  been 
brought  from  that  immediate  vicinity,  for  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  if  this  were  really 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  a  text  found  near  it  might 
presumably  contain  his  name. 

Morier  made  a  second  visit  to  Murgab  in 
1811  as  a  member  of  the  embassy  of  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley.  In  the  company  was  the  ambassa- 
dor's brother.  Sir  William  Ouseley,  a  learned 
Persian  scholar,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
journey,  which  lacked  the  popularity  of  Morier's 
work.  On  this  journey  Morier  made  no  refer- 
ence to  his  conjecture  that  the  Mesjid  Madre 
Suleiman  was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  nor  did  he 
make  much  additional  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Persepolis.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the 
great  heat  of  July,  recording  that:  "Since  the 
middle  of  June  we  remarked  that  at  about  two 


im 
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o'clock  P.  M.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was 
scarcely  ever  under  100'^.  On  the  7th  of  July  it 
was  lOSJ^"  in  my  tent,  on  the  8th  at  108°,  and 
on  the  9th  at  110°."  The  one  blot  upon  his 
creditable  record  is  found  in  these  words:  "I 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  ruins,  which 
were  situated  about  a  mile  from  my  habitation, 
attended  by  the  stone  cutters.  Considering  the 
quantity  of  sculptured  remains  that  had  fallen 
from  their  original  positions,  and  which  were 
spread  about  tlie  ruins  in  great  profusion,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  such  parts  of  them 
as  seemed  the  most  fitting  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land."' He  gives  as  a  frontispiece  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  one  of  these  fragments,  and  the 
account  which  follows,  of  cutting  and  breaking 
seems  little  short  of  vandalism.  So  have  per- 
ished many  of  the  greatest  memorials  of  the 
past  all  over  the  mysterious  East. 

The  publication  of  Morier's  travels  was  shortly 
followed  by  Sir  William  Ouseley's,*  which  car- 

'  JampB  Morier,  A  Second  Juiirnry  thToityh  Ptmia,  Amitnia,  and 
Alia  Minor  to  Constantinople  between  the  yeara  1810  and  IStO.  Londou, 
1818.  p.  75. 

'  Sir  William  Ouaeley,  Kt.,  7Va*e2a  in  varioui  eountriet  of  the  Bait; 
mure  particitlarly  Periia.  Lundon,  vol.  i,  1S19.  Vol.  ii,  1821;  vol.  iii, 
1823.  Sir  WilUum  waa  borii  in  Monmouthabire  in  1767  of  aa  Iri»U 
family,  whicli  prudut^d  a  goodly  uuiiiIht  of  diiitin^iah«l  men.  His 
•on,  .Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley,  was  in  the  diplumutic  service  and  waa 
for  seven  years  in  Waohington  as  atvuoh*  of  the  Britiali  legation.  While 
there  lie  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Remark*  on  the  Staiiiliei  and  Politii'al 
Inititutitm*  of  Dut  United  Statei,  with  lome  ohnenalioni  on  the  Eccleaiailical 
Sfptem  of  America,  her  Sourcei  of  Rceenue,  <tc."  This  book  wan  inaiii'd 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  auapitx-a  of  Washington  Irx'inK,  and  gave  a 
"highly  favourulile  view  of  Amerieun  institulions."  One  of  the  cousins 
of  the  Erat  Sir  William  was  Gideon  Ouaeley  (1702-1839),  a  Methodist 
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ried  yet  a  little  further  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion. He  made,  for  the  first  time,  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  cuneiform  inscription  around  the 
window  frames  of  Darius,  which  was  often  re- 
peated, and  pieced  together  by  him  after  a  col- 
lation of  ail  the  places  in  which  it  appeared.' 
He  saw  that  it  was  to  be  reatl  from  bottom  to  top 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  from  top  to  bottom 
on  the  right  hand  side,  and  was  sure  that  the 
language  was  to  be  read  from  left  to  right  on 
the  top  line.  He  also  discerned  the  difference 
in  the  style  of  writing  in  the  three  parts,  and 
added  the  conjecture,  "It  is  possible  that  each 
may  differ  from  the  others  in  dialect." 

For  materials  sueh  as  Niebuhr,  Morier,  and 
Ouseley  had  furnished  the  learned  world  had 
been  waiting.  The  words  of  Bruin  and  Chardin 
had  awakened  no  scholar  to  attempts  to  de- 
cipher the  texts  which  they  had  copied,  simply 
because  so  little  had  been  offered  by  them. 
Soon  after  the  richer  store  of  Niebuhr  had  Ix'en 
publislu'd,  two  scholai's  were  at  work  seriously 
attentpting  to  decipher  these  texts.  The  first 
was  Olav  Clerhard  Tychsen,  professor  of  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  University  of  Rostock,  in 
Germany;  the  other  was  Friedricli  Miintcr,  the 
Danish  academician  of  Copenhagen.     Tychsen 


prpBoher,  sunt  by  the  Irish  Cooferfncc  to  prfiich  to  tliu  Iruh-aijeaking 
population. 

*Op.  eil..  Plates  41  nnd  47.  Tlii'  former  nppoara  in  vol.  ii  at  p.  631, 
the  Inttt^r  (at  p.  2!>(i)  cuntjiiiisi  aorne  of  the  clmractcni  in  full  sue  uf  the 
originul  and  most  benutifully  copied. 
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made  a  very  important  discovery  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  researches,  that  remained  to  guide 
future  workers.  He  observed  that  there  occurred 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
first  class  a  wedge  that  pointed  neither  directly 
to  the  right  nor  downward,  but  inclined  diago- 
nally. This  wedge  Tychsen  suggested  was  the 
dividing  sign  used  to  separate  words.'  This 
very  simple  discovery  later  became  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  hands  of  Munter.  Of 
more  general  importance  was  his  statement  that 
"all  the  inscriptions  of  Niebuhr,  with  a  single 
exception,  are  trilingual."^  In  that  sentence 
spoke  a  hnguist;  the  previous  workers  had  been 
travelers,  men  of  science,  men  of  skill.  The 
matter  was  now  in  the  hands  of  men  accustomed 
to  deal  with  languages,  and  the  promise  of  ulti- 
mate success  was  yearly  growing  brighter.  The 
rest  of  Tychsen 's  work  was  not  of  enduring  char- 
acter. He  argued  wrongly  as  to  the  age  of  the 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  and  reached  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  that  tlvese  inscriptions  had  been 
written  during  the  Partliian  dynasty  (240  li.  C 
— 227  A.  D.).  This  error  in  history  vitiated  his 
promising  attempt  at  the  decipherment  of  one 
small  in.scription  which  had  been  found  above 
the  figure  of  a  king.    He  rendered  it  thus: 

"This  is  the  king,  this  is  Arsaces  the  great, 
this  is  Arsaces,  this  is  Arsaces,  the  perfect  and 


'  De  eutuatu  intcriptionAtu  Pertepotilani*  lucubralio. 
p.  24. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  6. 


Roatochii,  1798, 
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the  king,  this  is  Arsaces  the  divine,  the  pious,  the 
admirable  hero."' 

But  a  later  investigator  was  to  show  that  this 
was  not  an  inscription  of  Arsaces  at  all,  and  that 
scarcely  a  word  of  it  had  been  correctly  ren- 
dered. This  statement  makes  the  work  of 
Tychsen  appear  almost  abortive,  but  such  a 
judgment  would  not  be  just.  He  had  indeed 
failed  in  the  greater  effort,  but  in  making  that 
he  had,  nevertheless,  gained  several  smaller 
steps,  and  at  the  place  thus  attained  another 
might  begin  and  travel  farther. 

Miinter  was  more  fortunate  than  Tychsen  in 
his  historic  researches,  and  that  made  him  also 
more  successful  in  his  linguistic  attempts.  He 
rightly  identified  the  builders  of  Persepolis  with 
the  Achaemenides,  and  so  located  in  time  the 
authors  of  the  inscriptions.  This  was  great 
gain,  the  full  force  of  which  he  was  not  able  to 
appreciate  nor  to  utilize.  He  also  agreed  with 
the  judgment  of  the  former  workers  that  the 
texts  were  to  be  read  from  left  to  right,  and  was 
beyond  them  in  his  full  recognition  of  three  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  last  two  were  translations 
of  the  first.  Independently  of  Tychsen,  he  rec- 
ognized the  oblique  wedge  as  the  divider  between 
words,  and  was  able  to  go  far  beyond  this,  even 
to  the  recognizing  of  the  vowel  ''a"  and  the  con- 
sonant "b."  This  was  the  first  sure  step  in  the 
decipherment.    From  our  present  point  of  view 

» n>id..  p.  29. 
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it  may  sound  small,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  made  without  the  assistance  of  any 
bilingual  text,  but  was  rather  taken  bodily  out 
of  the  darkness  and  gloom  which  had  settled 
over  this  language  centuries  before.  It  was  an 
achievement  far  exceeding  that  of  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  hierogl>T)hics,  which  was 
secured  by  the  aid  of  a  bilingual  text  containing 
Greek.  The  name  of  Miinter  may  well  be  held 
in  honor  among  all  who  covet  knowledge  of  the 
past  of  the  Orient. 

With  the  material  which  Miinter  had  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  go  further,  but  events  were 
now  to  make  accessible  to  another  man  of  genius, 
adapted  to  such  work,  new  material  which  would 
greatly  simplify  the  labor  of  decipherment.  This 
new  material  did  not  directly  concern  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolia,  but  did  cast  welcome  light  up- 
on them.  It  is  connected  with  three  great  names 
in  the  annals  of  Oriental  studies,  and  romantic 
in  its  personal  as  in  its  scientific  connections. 

In  the  year  1731  there  was  bom  at  Paris  a  boy 
whose  parents  gave  him  the  name  of  Abraham 
Hyacinthe  Anquetil-Duperron,  and  destined  him 
to  the  priesthood.  In  the  seminary  studies,  car- 
ried on  for  this  purpose,  the  young  man  learned 
Hebrew,  and  that  introduced  him  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  Oriental  world,  as  it  has  many 
another  since  his  day.  His  soul  forgot  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  priesthood  and  became  absorbed 
in  Oriental  study  at  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 
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Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Abb6  Sallier,  who 
secured  for  him  a  small  stipend  as  a  student  of 
Arabic  and  Persian.  In  that  treasure-house  of 
human  knowledge  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  few 
leaves  of  an  Oriental  manuscript,  in  which  were 
written  words  sacred  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
The  language  best  known  as  Avestan,  but  long 
erroneously  called  Zend,  he  could  not  read,  and 
his  soul  burned  with  longing  to  leam  what  these 
strange  characters  should  be,  and  what  the  lan- 
guage which  they  expressed.  He  determined, 
even  in  his  hopeless  poverty,  to  get  out  to  India, 
there  to  leara  from  the  priests  of  Zoroastrianism 
the  language  of  their  sacred  books.  The  times 
were  troubled;  war  was  likely  at  any  time  to 
begin  between  France  and  England  in  India, 
and  even  now  French  troops  were  about  to  be 
dispatched  thither.  With  these  lay  his  only  hope 
of  reaching  the  land  of  his  dreams.  He  enlisted 
as  a  common  soldier,  but  before  he  had  sailed 
from  L'Orient  his  friends  had  appealed  to  the 
minister,  who  gave  him  a  discharge,  provided 
free  passage,  with  a  seat  at  the  captain's  table, 
and  ordered  a  salary  paid  him  on  arrival  at  his 
destination.  He  lantled,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1755,  at  Pondicherry,  and  waited  a  short  time  to 
study  modern  Persian,  and  later  at  Chandcrna- 
gore  to  study  Sanskrit.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  England  he  suffered  terrible 
privations.  At  last  his  reward  came  at  Surat, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  witli  the  priests  and 
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acquired  enough  knowledge  of  the  language 
translate  the  dictionary  Vendidad-Sade  and  other 
works.  In  May,  1702,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  poor 
and  exhausted,  but  laden  with  Oriental  manu- 
scripts to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
Out  of  this  store  he  published,  in  1771,  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  which  brought  to  Europe  its  first  sight 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster. 
This  publication  was  of  immense  value  to  thifl 
study  of  religion  and  of  history,  but  it  was  now 
destined  to  exert  another  potent  influence.  The 
linguistic  collections  of  Anquetil-Duperron  were 
organized  and  systematized  by  Eugene  Burnouf, 
and  it  was  this  fact  that  was  to  have  an  iiq^ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  study  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis. 

After  Anquetil-Duperron  and  Eugene  Burnouf 
there  is  to  be  added  the  name  of  Silvestre 
Sacy,  the  greatest  Arabic  scholar  of  his  age, 
one  who,  without  intending  so  to  do,  cast  S" 
valuable  side  light  upon  Persepolitan  research. 

In  Persia  travelers  had  long  been  noticing  in- 
scriptions written  during  the  Sassanian  period  in 
the  Pehlevi  character  (227-G41  A.  D.).  In  the 
years  1787-1791  Silvestre  dc  Sacy,  who  was 
later  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Arabic  philology 
on  which  its  present  structure  is  still  standing, 
began  the  decipherment  of  these  inscriptions,  and 
soon  conquered  their  mystery  sufficiently  to  gain 
at  least  their  general  sense.'    He  found  that  they 

'  A.  I,  Silvustre  de  Sucy,  Mtmoiret  »ur  dittrte*  atUiquiU*  de  la  ferte. 


out 

4 
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had  a  stereotjTped  form  from  which  there  was 
scarcely  ever  a  departure,  and  that  they  run 
about  in  this  style: 

"N.,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king 
of  Iran  and  Aniran,  son  of  N.,  the  great  king,  etc." 

That  discovery  had  its  owti  importance  in  its 
own  field,  but,  Uke  the  work  of  Duperron  and 
Burnouf,  it  was  now  to  be  applied  to  other  uses 
by  a  man  whose  aim  was  to  decipher  much  older 
inscriptions. 

If  now  we  look  back  over  this  long  story, 
reaching  from  the  earhcr  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  down  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, and  gather  up  the  loose  threads  of  our 
story,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  understand 
the  method  and  the  results  which  were  now  to 
be  revealed. 

Out  of  Persepolis,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
long  line  of  travelers,  ItaUan,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
German,  English,  Danish,  and  Portuguese,  there 
had  been  brought  to  Europe  copies  of  some  little 
inscriptions  written  in  cuneiform  characters.  It 
had  already  been  learned  concerning  them  that 
they  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  Achaemenides, 
that  they  were  written  in  three  languages,  of 
which  the  first  was  ancient  Persian,  that  this 
ancient  Persian  was  almost,  if  not  quite  wholly, 
an  alphabetic  language,  with  possibly  some  syl- 
labic signs,  and  that  of  these  alphabetic  signs 


\ 


et  «ur  la  mtdailla  de»  roia  de  la  di/iuutie  de*  Sastanidet;  nii'mj  de  /'/lutotr* 
de  aUe  dynculie,  traduUe  du  Pertan  de  itirkhond.     Paru,  1793. 
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two,  namely,  "a"  and  "b,"  were  almost  cer- 
tainly made  out,  while  of  some  others  possible 
or  even  probable  meanings  were  suggested.  To 
this  were  now  to  be  added  two  valuable  side 
lights.  The  decipherment  of  the  Avestan  lan- 
guage had  supplied  the  grammatical  structure 
and  much  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  spoken 
over  the  very  same  territory  as  that  in  which 
Persian  had  formerly  held  dominion.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  it  had  taken  up  many 
words,  with  some  changes,  from  the  more  ancient 
tongue  which  scholars  were  now  trying  to  de- 
cipher. It  was  likely,  also,  to  represent  in  its 
grammatical  structure,  in  its  declensions  or  con- 
jugations, some  reminiscence  of  old  Persian.  In 
grammar,  syntax,  or  lexicon  of  Avestan  there  was 
a  good  hope  of  finding  something  that  might  be 
made  useful  to  the  decipherer.  Some  of  this 
material  was  accessible  to  Tychsen  and  to  Miin- 
ter,  but  they  had  not  known  how  to  use  it  with 
best  effect.  There  is  a  gift  for  deciphering,  as 
there  is  a  gift  of  tongues.  But  not  only  from 
this  work  of  Duperron  and  Bumouf  was  there 
new  material;  valuable  hints  might  be  had  from 
the  discoveries  of  de  Sacy  concerning  the  in- 
scriptions of  Sassanian  kings.  The  style  in 
which  the  Sassanian  kings  wrote  their  inscrip- 
tions was  very  probably  copied  from  the  style 
in  which  the  older  Achsemenides  had  written. 
That  was  not  certain,  but  as  a  hypothesis  upon 
which  to  work  it  might  prove  useful. 
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In  this  we  have  shown  what  the  material  was, 
what  the  problem,  and  what  the  essays  made  for 
its  solution,  and  now  there  was  a  call  for  a  man 
able  to  practice  a  method  by  which  all  that  ex- 
isted of  fact  or  of  hypothesis  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  the  successful  result  be  achieved. 
But  even  while  the  preliminary  work  was  going 
on  the  genius  who  should  achieve  the  result  was 
preparing. 
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CHAPTER  II 

GROTEFEND  AND  RAWLINSON 

It  were  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define 
the  qualities  of  mind  whicii  must  inhere  in  the 
decipherer  of  a  forgotten  language.  He  is  not 
necessarily  a  great  scholar,  though  great  scholars 
have  been  successful  decipherers.  He  may  know 
but  little  of  the  languages  that  are  cognate  with 
the  one  whose  secrets  he  is  trying  to  unravel.  He 
may  indeed  know  nothing  of  them,  as  has  several 
times  been  the  case.  But  the  patience,  the  per- 
sistence, the  power  of  combination,  the  divine 
gift  of  insight,  the  historical  sense,  the  feeling  for 
archaeological  indications,  these  must  be  present, 
and  all  these  were  present  in  the  extraordinary 
man  who  now  attacked  the  problem  that  had 
baffled  so  many. 

On  June  9,  1775,  Georg  Friedrich  Grotefend 
was  born  at  Miinden,  in  Hanover,  Germany.  He 
was  destined  to  become  a  classical  philologist, 
and  for  this  purpose  studied  first  at  Ilfeld  and 
later  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Here  he 
attracted  much  attention,  not  only  as  a  classical 
scholar  of  promise,  but  also  as  an  ingenious  man 
with  a  passion  for  the  unraveling  of  difficult  and 
recondite  questions.  He  formed  the  friendship 
in  Gottingen  of  Heyne,  Tychscn,  and  Heeren. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  first  named,  he 
was  appointed  in  1797  to  an  assistant  mastership 
in  the  Gkittingen  Gymnasium.  Two  years  later 
appeared  his  first  work,  which  brought  him  repu- 
tation and  a  superior  post  in  the  Gjonnasium  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
given  no  attention  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. But  in  1802  his  friend,  the  Hbrarian 
Fiorillo,  drew  the  attention  of  Grotefend  to  the 
inscriptions  from  Persepolis,  and  placed  in  his 
hands  all  the  literature  which  had  hitherto 
appeared. 

Grotefend  was  at  once  enlisted,  and,  though  he 
had  no  Oriental  learning,  set  himself  to  the  work, 
probably  little  dreaming  of  how  many  years  of 
his  life  would  be  spent  upon  these  little  inscrip- 
tions or  upon  the  work  which  grew  out  of  them. 
His  method  was  exceedingly  simple,'  and  may  be 
made  perfectly  clear  without  the  possession  of 
any  linguistic  knowledge.  His  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  his  simplest  facts  were  taken  over 
bodily  from  his  predecessors.  He  began  with  the 
assumption  that  there  were  three  languages,  and 
that  of  these  the  first  was  ancient  Persian,  the 
language  of  the  Achaemenides,  who  had  erected 


*  Orotofend'*  fint  paper  wu  written  in  Latin  {Praena  eunealit,  qiMU 
voeant  itucripHonibut  periepolHania  legmdis  et  exptieandii  relatio)  and  pre- 
■ented  by  a  friend  to  the  GBttiniten  Acadpmy  September  4,  1802.  It 
waa  followed  by  others  on  October  2.  November  13,  1802,  and  May 
20,  1803.  None  of  these  were  published  by  the  society.  The  original 
papers  were  found  by  Profesamr  Wilhclm  Meyer,  of  Gfittingen,  in  the 
■ooiety's  archives  and  pubUshcd  in  the  Nachrichten  von  dor  KOninlichan 
OnetUehaft  der  Witteruthaftm  m  Gnainatn.  1893,  No.  14. 
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these  palaces  and  caused  these  inscriptions  to  be 
written.  For  his  first  attempts  at  decipherment 
he  chose  two  of  these  old  Persian  mscriptions 
and  laid  them  side  by  side.  The  ones  which  were 
chosen  were  neither  too  long  nor  too  short;  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  signs  in  them 
seemed  to  indicate  that  their  contents  were  sim- 
ilar, and  finally  they  were  clearly  and  apparently 
accurately  copied  by  Niebuhr.  The  inscriptions 
thus  selected  were  those  numbered  "B"  and  "G" 
by  Niebuhr  (see  plate),  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  exposition,  may  be  designated  simply  as 
first  and  second  (I  and  II).  Following  Tychsen 
and  Miinter,  he  held  that  these  inscriptions, 
which  accompanied  figures  of  kings,  were  the 
titles  of  these  monarchs,  and  were  presumably 
similar  to  the  inscriptions  of  Sassanian  kings 
which  de  Sacy  had  just  deciphered.  Grotefend 
placed  these  two  inscriptions  side  by  side  and 
carefully  examined  them.  In  the  work  of  Miin- 
ter a  word  had  been  pointed  out  which  appeared 
frequently  in  these  inscriptions,  sometimes  in  a 
short  form  and  sometimes  longer,  as  though  in 
the  latter  case  some  grammatical  termination 
had  been  added  to  it.  In  these  two  inscriptions 
this  word  appeared  both  in  the  shorter  and  in 
the  longer  form.  Grotefend  was  persuaded  that 
this  word  meant  king,  as  Miinter  had  discovered, 
and  that  when  it  appeared  twice  in  each  of  these 
texts  in  exactly  the  same  place,  first  the  shorter 
and  then  the  longer  form,  the  expression  meant 
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"king  of  kings."  A  glance  at  the  plate  will  show 
that  in  these  two  inscriptions,  in  the  second  line, 
after  the  first  word  divider,  appear  the  two  sets 
of  signs  exactly  aUke,  thus:  ^ 

w«(r.<C.fTf.'K-.KT.ff.r<-. 

this  is  followed  by  the  same  word,  but  much  i^^ 
creased  in  length,  thus:  ■ 

w«[T.«.m.  T<-.Y<T.  Tf.  K-.  fri 

The  supposition  was  that  (a)  meant  king,  while 
(b)  was  the  plural  and  meant  kings,  the  whole 
expression  signifying  king  of  kings.  But  further 
this  same  word,  supposed  to  be  king,  occurred 
again  in  both  inscriptions,  namely,  in  the  first 
line,  and  in  both  instances  it  was  followed  by  the 
same  word,  namely: 


w 


^i  >*1  %l  T> 


Here,  then,  was  another  expression  containing 
the  word  king.  What  could  it  mean?  Grote- 
fend  looked  over  de  Sacy's  translations  of  Sas- 
sanian  inscriptions  and  found  that  the  expression 
"great  king"  occurred  in  them,  and  then  made 
the  conjecture  that  this  was  the  same  expression, 
and  that  (c)  meant  "great,"  hence  "king  great," 
that  is,  great  king.  All  this  looked  plausible 
enough,  but  it  was,  after  all,  only  conjecture.    It 
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must  all  be  suppork'd  by  definite  facts,  and 
these  words  must  each  be  separated  into  their 
alphabetic  constituents  and  these  understood, 
and  supported  by  clear  evidence,  before  anyone 
would  or  could  believe  in  the  decipherment.  To 
this  Grotefend  now  bent  every  energy.  His 
method  was  as  simple  as  before.  He  hail  made 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  titles  "great  king, 
king  of  kings."  Now,  in  the  Sassanian  inscrii> 
tions  the  first  word  was  always  the  king's  name, 
followed  immediately  by  "great  king,  king  of 
kings";  it  was  probably  true  in  this  case.  But, 
if  true,  then  these  two  inscriptions  were  set  up 
by  different  kings,  for  the  name  in  the  first  was: 

» IT.  m.  ?T.  Kr.  -T^XtT.^. 

while  in  the  other  it  was: 

w<<JT.<<.T«:m.tT.<<.TTT; 

But  to  simplify,  or  to  complicate  the  matter,  as 
one  will,  this  name  with  which  I  begins  appear 
in  II  in  the  third  line,  but  changed  somewhat  in 
its  ending,  so  that  it  stands  thus: 

t^)  nm.  sr.T<-.^T?  .<J:<  xfy-.  ^. 

From  its  situation  in  the  two  places  Grotefend 
concluded  that  (d)  was  the  name  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  (/)  was  the  same  name  in  the  genitive. 
Thus  I  begins  "N.  great  king,  king  of  kings,"  and 
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this  same  king  appears  in  II  thus:  "0/  N. 
number  II  this  name  was  followed  by  the  word 
for  king,  and  after  this  another  word  which 
might  mean  "son,"  so  that  the  whole  phrase  in 
II  would  be  "of  N.,  king  son,"  that  is,  "son  of  N., 
king,"  the  order  of  words  being  presumably  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
But  this  same  word,  which  is  supposed  to  mean 
son,  appears  also  in  I,  line  five,  thus: 


(^>^.<?T.  VI, 


where  it  follows  a  name  which  does  not  possess 
the  title  king.  From  all  these  facts  Grotefend 
surmised  that  in  these  two  inscriptions  he  had 
the  names  of  three  rulers:  (1)  the  grandfather, 
who  had  founded  a  dynasty,  but  did  not  possess 
the  title  of  king;  (2)  the  son,  who  succeeded  him 
and  bore  the  title  of  king;  and  (3)  the  grandson, 
who  also  had  the  same  title.  The  next  thing  to 
do  was  to  search  through  all  the  known  names 
of  the  Achaemenides  to  find  three  names  which 
should  suit.  The  first  names  thought  of  were 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  and  Cambyscs.  These  will, 
however,  not  do,  because  the  name  of  the  grand- 
father and  grandson  are  exactly  alike,  whereas 
on  the  two  inscriptions  they  are  different.  The 
next  three  to  be  considered  are  Hystaspes,  Da- 
rius, Xerxes.  If  these  be  correct,  then  the  seven 
signs  with  which  I  begins  must  be  the  name 
Darius  (see  d  above).    The  next  thing  in  order 
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was  to  find  the  form  of  the  name  Darius  in  an- 
cient Persian.  Of  course  Grotefend  did  not 
expect  to  find  it  wTitten  in  that  way  exactly,  for 
the  modem  European  spelling  has  come  to  us 
from  the  Greek,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  careful 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  names  of  other  peoples 
who  were,  in  their  view,  only  barbarians.  He 
ascertained  from  the  Hebrew  lexicon  that  the 
Hebrews  pronounced  the  word  Daryavesh,  while 
Strabo  in  one  passage,  in  trj^ing  to  represent  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  Persian  form,  gave  it 
as  Dareiaves.  Neither  of  these  would  work 
very  well  into  the  seven  characters,  and  on  a 
venture  Grotefend  gave  the  word  the  form  of 
Darheush  and  so  the  first  word  was  thus  to  be 
set  down 

DAR  H  EU  SHH 

That  seemed  to  fit  well  enough,  and  as  later  iiP 
vestigations  have  shown,  it  was  almost  wholly 
correct,  there  being  only  errors  in  H  and  E, 
which  did  not  vitiate  the  process,  nor  interfere 
with  carrying  it  out  further.  The  next  task  was 
to  make  out  the  name  at  the  beginning  of  II. 
This- was  comparatively  easy,  for  nearly  all  these 
same  letters  were  here  again  used,  and  only  the 
first  was  wanting.  It  was  easy  to  supply  this 
from  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  and  also 
from  the  Avestan  language  so  recently  deci- 
phered.   This  name  was  therefore  read  thus : 
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w<<yT.<<.'i«:mtT.<<.m. 


CH     SH     H 


SH 


The  error  in  this  also  was  exceedingly  slight, 
when  one  considers  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
task  and  the  comparative  bkmtness  of  this  tool 
of  conjecture  or  surmise  or,  to  put  it  boldly, 
guess.  This  name  was  supposed  to  be  the  Per- 
sian form  for  Xerxes.  ■ 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  to  find  the  letters 
for  the  third  name,  and  that  was  a  much  more 
difficult  problem.  This  was  the  name  which  ap- 
pears in  I.  line  four,  last  word,  thus: 

'<"  .  m. 

Here  were  ten  signs.  Grotefend  believed  that 
this  word  was  in  the  genitive  ease,  and  some 
signs  at  the  end  must  be  cut  off  as  the  genitive 
ending.  But  how  many?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  A  vest  an  language  (then  called 
Zend)  would  help  him.  To  tlie  study  of  this  he 
now  had  recourse,  and  after  nwich  doubt  decided 
to  cut  off  the  last  three  as  ending,  and  take  wliat 
remained  as  the  king's  real  name.  The  name 
^\  liich  he  was  seeking,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  Hystaspes,  the  late  Persian  form  of  which 
Grotefend  followed,  and  tlujs  made  out  the 
name : 
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G         O         SH         T  ASP 

In  this  word,  as  in  the  other  two,  later  discovery 
showed  tliat  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  this 
time  only  in  the  first  two  characters,  the  corrfct 
form  being  Ui-I'Sha-Ta-Sa-Pa,  the  values  be- 
ing syllabic  rather  than  alphabetic.  To  Grote- 
fend's  own  mind  the  whole  case  seemed  clear  and 
indisputable,  for  the  same  characters  occurred  in 
all  tlu"ee  names,  and  thus  each  supported  the 
other.  At  this  time  the  Persian  alphabet  was 
supposed  to  contain  forty-two  alphabetic  char- 
acters, of  which  Grotefend  believed  that  he  had 
found  thirteen.  To  this  he  soon  added  more,  by 
a  simple  process  of  combination,  u.sing  the  word 
for  the  name  of  god  in  these  texts,  namely,  Aur- 
mazda. 

He  now  felt  him-self  able  to  translate  these  in- 
scriptions in  part,  thus: 

I.  Darius,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  kings  .  .  . 
son  of  llystaspes. 

II.  Xerxes,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  kings 
.  .  .  son  of  Darius,  the  king. 

This  was  an  epoch-making  result,  and  even 
Grotefend,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and  with  all 
the  confidence  of  genius,  did  not  fully  realize  it. 
This-  much  he  was  anxious  to  get  before  the 
learned  world  for  acceptance,  or  perhaps  for 
criticism.  That  should  have  been  easy  indeed, 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  not  easy.     The  Gottingen 
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Academy  of  Sciences  refused  absolutely  to  be- 
lieve in  his  methods  or  his  results,  and  would  not 
take  the  risk  of  disgracing  itself  by  publishing 
Grotefend's  paper,  describing  his  work,  in  its 
transactions.^    He  was  not  an  Orientalist  at  all 
by  training  or  experience,  and  the  learned  men 
of    Gottingen    who    were    Orientalists    asked 
whether  "any  good  thing  could  come  out  of 
Nazareth,"  that  is,  whether  a  man  who  was  not 
an  Orientalist  could  possibly  offer  a  contribution 
of  value  to  Oriental  learning.     The  case  was  a 
sad  one  for  the  patient,  plodding  decipherer,  for 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  gain  any 
publicity  for  his  work.    At  this  juncture  a  per- 
sonal friend,  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  who  was  about 
to  publish  a  book  on  the  ancient  world,*  offered 
to  give  space  in  the  appendix  to  Grotefend  foi 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  his  theories  and  dis 
coveries.     Grotefend  eagerly  seized  the  oppor 

■  This  ri'fuatil  is  tlic  more  noticeable  as  the  Academy  had,  in  the  ver^ 
beginning,  announccxl  t>iat  Groteft-nd  "had  bwii  led  by  certain  his. 
toricai  presupiKiiiitioiia,  and  ulao  by  the  analoi!y  of  the  Saaaanian  in- 
scriptions, to  discover  in  the  shorter  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Peracpolia, 
written  in  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  three  forms  of  olianicter.  which 
he  had  examined  with  this  purpose  in  view,  the  names  and  titles  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes." — OOUingitehe  Odehrte  Anuigen,  September  18, 
1802  (No.  149). 

•  Ideen  Hber  die  Politik,  den  Verkekr  und  den  Handel  der  vomehnulen 
Vaiker  der  alien  Weil,  von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  3  vols.  OSttingen,  1816. 
The  paper  by  Grotefend  is  printed  in  vol.  i,  pp.  563,  ff.,  under  the  title 
Ueber  die  Erklilrung  der  Keilscbrift^D,  und  besonders  der  Inscbriften 
von  Peraepolis. 

Heeren's  lxx>k  was  translated  into  English  with  the  title,  Hutorical 
Retearclies  into  the  Politiai,  Intercoune,  and  Trade  o/  Ike  Prineipat 
Natione  of  Anti/juitv,  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  Oxford,  1833.  In  thli 
edition  Grotefend's  essay  appears  in  vol.  ii,  pp.  313.  ff.,  accompanied 
by  ptstea  better  executed  than  those  of  the  German  edition. 
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tunity,  and  there  appeared  his  work.  It  met,  on 
the  whole,  with  a  cold  reception.  Volney  de- 
nounced it  as  resting  on  forms  of  names  which 
were  at  least  doubtful  and  might  be  incorrect, 
and  with  him  joined  many  German  voices.  On 
the  other  hand,  Anquetil-Duperron,  now  an  aged 
man,  waiting  "with  calmness  the  dissolution  of 
his  mortal  frame,"  and  the  immortal  de  Sacy 
received  it  with  enthusiasm  and  hailed  it  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sure  reading  of  these  in- 
scriptions. 

Those  who  doubted  the  whole  scheme  were 
later  to  receive  a  severe  setback,  and  that  from 
an  unexpected  source.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  while  the  Persepolis  inscriptions  were  still 
in  the  copying  stage  a  beautiful  vase  had  come 
to  Paris  which  contained  some  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  also  some  signs  like  those  found  at 
Persepolis.  After  the  publication  of  Grotefend's 
work  in  Heeren's  book  the  Abb6  Saint-Martin, 
in  Paris,  devoted  much  thought  and  time  to  its 
criticism  and  study.  At  this  same  time  Cham- 
pollion  was  engaged  in  the  decipherment  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  suggested  to  the 
abb^  that  they  should  try  to  decipher  together 
the  marks  upon  the  vase.  When  tliis  was  at- 
tempted the  abb6  found  that  the  name  on  the 
vase  in  cuneiform  characters  should  be  translit- 
erated thus: 

CH.     SM.     A.     R.     SH.     A' 

■  NouveUtt  obtenationt  tur  lea  imcripHon*  de  Perttpulia,  par  M.  Saint- 
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and  this  was  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  find- 
ing of  the  same  name,  according  to  Champollion, 
in  the  Egyptian  signs.  This  was  a  small  matter 
in  some  ways,  but  it  increased  the  faith  of  many 
in  the  method  and  results  of  Grotefend. 

Meanwhile  Grotefend  himself  was  continuing 
his  efforts  to  get  beyond  these  few  words  and  de- 
cipher a  whole  inscription.  At  this  stage,  how- 
ever, entirely  different  traits  of  mind  were 
needed,  and  a  completely  changed  mental  fur- 
nishing. In  the  preliminary  work  the  type  of 
mind  which  Grotefend  possessed  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  mental 
training  derived  from  long  study  of  the  classics 
of  Greek  and  Latin  was  likewise  of  constant 
service.  He  had,  however,  now  reached  the 
point  where  extensive  and  definite  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  secure  words  of  ancient  Per- 
sian he  must  know  words  in  the  related  Oriental 
languages  or  in  those  other  languages  which, 
though  not  related,  had  been  used  in  or  about 
the  same  territory,  and  so  might  have  borrowed 
words  from  old  Persian.  He  must  also  know  the 
Oriental  spirit,  have  a  feeling  for  Oriental  life, 
be  able  to  understand  in  advance  just  about 
what  an  Oriental  was  hkely  to  say.  None  of 
these  possessions  were  his.    His  later  work  was 


Martin.  {Mfmoim  de  VAcadiinie  HoyaU  de»  Irucrip.  et  BelUt-LeUra. 
Tome  xU,  purt  2,  tt>39,  pp.  113,  ff.)  Tbis  paper  won  read  before  thfl 
Academy,  Deroniber  20,  1822. 
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therefore  largely  abortive.  He  tried  to  translate 
entire  inscriptions,  and  failed  almost  completely, 
though  he  devoted  much  time  for  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  this  matter,  without,  however,  aban- 
doning his  real  field  of  classical  literature. 

The  translations  which  he  first  made  seem 
strange  enough  now,  but  perhaps  the  very  first 
ought  here  to  be  recorded.  He  translated  I 
(i.  e.,  B)  "Darius,  the  valiant  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  successor  of  the 
ruler  of  the  World,  in  the  const<^llation  of  Moro."' 
The  correct  translation  of  this,  as  we  now  know, 
is  this:  "Darius,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings, 
king  of  the  lands,  son  of  Hystaspis,  the  Achae- 
menian,  who  built  this  winter  palace.""  It  may 
make  the  translation  of  Grotefend  seem  odd  in 
sound,  and  strangely  failing  to  get  tiie  real 
meaning  of  the  little  text,  but  one  should  rather 
observe  how  much  he  really  did  secure  correctly. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser,  as  we  now 
see  it,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  translate  at 
all. 

However  unsuccessful  the  later  efforts  of 
Grotefend  may  have  been,  nothing  can  ever 
dim  the  luster  of  hi.s  fame  as  a  decipherer.  It 
was  he  who  first  learned  liow  to  read  an  ancient 
Persian  word.     From  this,  in  due  course,  came 

'Hwren.  Enxiiah  tramdntion,  i,  120. 

•The  Ppraiaii  word  lakara  u  of  dKubtful  meaning.  But  Herifeld 
(Klio,  viii,  p.  il)  mukoa  out  a  HirouK  c"*'  '"'  "wiiil<'r  imlnw?."  The 
oorreaiKiiidiug  Huliyloniuii  n-xt  oiiys  4|uiti"  8im|ily  "ihis  lioiim-,"  luid 
I  feel  llmt  tliU  uiules  lli'rifrld'»  arKiiiiii'iil  mlliiT  iloulilfiU. 


I 
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the  power  to  read  the  words  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian.  In  other  words,  tlirough  the  discov- 
eries of  Grotefend  the  world  of  ancient  Persia 
was  reopened,  and  men  learned  to  read  its 
ancient  inscriptions.  By  them  also  the  much 
greater  worlds  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were 
likewise  rediscovered.  Much  of  what  we  know 
of  ancient  Persia  came  from  them;  almost  all 
that  we  know  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  de- 
rived from  them.  To  very  few  men,  in  all  time, 
has  it  happened  to  make  discoveries  of  such 
moment. 

While  he  still  Uved  and  worked,  others  with 
better  equipment  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages  took  up  his  work.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  Dane  by  birth,  Rasmus  Christian  Rask 
(1787-1832).  He  was  distinguished  as  a  com- 
parative philologist  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages who  had  invaded  with  brilliant  success 
the  field  of  Oriental  study.  He  had  resided  in 
Persia,  where  in  six  weeks  he  had  learned  enough 
Persian  to  converse  freely.  He  had  seen  Per- 
sepolis  and  had  lived  in  Teheran  and  in  Shiraz, 
and  was  comfortably  master  of  twenty-five  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
discover  the  plural  ending  in  ancient  Persian, 
which  had  baffled  Grotefend.  In  the  work  of 
decipherment  Grotefend  never  got  so  far  as  to 
determine  all  the  characters  in  the  phrase,  king 
of  kings,  and  this  was  now  achieved  by  Rask,' 

» R.  Roslc,  UtHxiT  daa  Alter  und  die  Echthrit  der  Zend  Spracke  und  da 
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who  correctly  apportioned  the  characters.  The 
same  ending  appears  also  in  another  word  after 
the  word  "king."  Raak  also  for  this  suggested 
a  very  plausible  rendering.  In  the  Sassanian  in- 
scriptions the  phrase  is  "king  of  lands";  why 
might  not  this  be  the  same?  That  question 
would  find  its  answer  at  a  later  day. 

And  now  appeared  a  man  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  the  inscriptions  of  Persopolis,  who 
was  in  learning  far  better  equipped  than  any 
who  had  preceded  him.  This  was  the  French 
savant,  Eugene  Burnouf.^  He  had  already 
gained  fame  as  the  man  who  had  given  the 
grammar  of  Avestan  a  scientific  basis.  He  knew 
that  language  in  all  its  intricacies.  To  this  he 
added  a  knowledge  of  Persian  life  and  religion  in 
the  period  following  that  to  which  these  inscrip- 
tions belonged.  All  this  learning  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  inscriptions,  and 
Bumouf  used  it  all  as  a  master.  He  found  in 
one  of  the  little  inscriptions  which  Niebuhr  had 
copied  at  Naksh-i  Rustam  a  list  of  names  of 
countries.  To  this  he  gave  close  study,  and  by 
means  of  it  accomplished  almost  at  a  stroke 
several  distinct  achievements.  In  the  first  place 
he  found  the  equivalent  for  almost  every  char- 
acter in  the  Persian  alphabet  or  syllabary.     In 

Zend-Arala  und  HerslcUung  ilea  Zciul-AlphabeU  nehul  einer  Ueberaicht 
der  oeaammlen  Sprachatammes;  uebcraeUl  ton  Fried.  Hcinrich  VOD  dor 
Haeen.     Berlin,  1826,  p.  28. 

■  Mfmoirr  titr  deux  in»ariplion»  cuntiformtt  Iroutiet  prii  d'Hamadan, 
per  M.  Eux^oe  Buruouf.     Paris,  1S36. 
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iljbe  next  he  determined  finally  that  old  Persist 

was  not  the  same  language  as  Avestan,  but  that 

it  WttB  cloBely  related  to  it,  and  that  therefore 

tikOK  was  good  hope  that  Avestan  as  well  as 

ceriaiu  Indo-European  languages  would  contrib- 

Atte  iiiiix)rtant  light  to  the  study  of  old  Persian. 

Before  his  own  discoveries  were  made  in  full, 

mid  before  their  publication,  Burnouf  had  called 

ibn  attention  of  Lassen  to  this  list  of  names.    In- 

4lunti  by  the  remarks  of  Burnouf,  Lassen  made 

tliJf  (Mune  list  of  names  the  subject  of  investiga- 

tioBf  and  at  about  the  same  time  as  Burnouf 

paMfehed  the  results  of  his  study,  which  were 

jiBBOBt  identical.'     He  had,  however,  made,  in 

Mie  res{K!ct  at  least,  very  definite  progress  ovei 

Burnouf.    He  discovered  that,  if  the  system  ol 

Cfotefend  were  rigidly  followed,  and  to  everj 

ietter  was   given   the  exaet  equivalent   which 

Orotf'fend  had  assigned,   a  good  many  words 

ecKild  not  be  read  at  all,  while  others  would  be 

itdt  wholly  or  almost  wholly  without  vowels.    As 

fiaatances  of  such  words  he  mentioned  ^PRD, 

THTGU8,  KTPTUK,  FRAISJM.    This  situa- 

tkm  led  Lassen  to  a  very  important  discovery, 

Umvd  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit 

•Ifrfm^jet  did  much  to  bring  him.    He  came,  in 

one  word,  to  the  conlcusion  that  the  ancient 


UmI  Laawn  borrowed  thene  rraults  from  Burnnuf'a 
MMMMlMltlMM  to  him,  and  therpfore  count  him  diahonpst  in  mnking 
••  ArttlKMlatfciMnt.  There  is  however  no  rcADonable  cxeuse  for  caaV- 
(•(  tUt  m^mduo  upon  hia  memory.  He  and  Buroouf  remained  in 
kvi  Mndiidp  to  Ibe  end  of  life. 
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Persian  signs  were  not  entirely  alphabetic,  but 
were,  partially  at  least,  syllabic,  that  is,  that 
certain  signs  were  used  to  represent  not  merely 
an  alphabetic  character  like  "b,"  but  also  a 
syllable  such  as  "ba,"  "bi,"  "bu."  He  believed 
that  he  had  successfully  demonstrated  that  the 
sign  for  "a"  (see  second  sign  in  "f,"  below)  was 
used  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  before  a 
consonant,  or  before  another  vowel,  and  that  in 
every  other  case  it  was  included  in  the  consonant 
sign.  For  example,  in  inscription  I  the  first  word 
of  the  second  line  ought  to  be  read  thus: 

Va  Za        Ra        Ka 

while  in  inscription  II  the  middle  word  in  line 
three  should  be  so  read : 


Ra      Ya 


H 


U 


This  discovery  was  of  tremendous  importance, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  completely  revolution- 
ized the  study  of  these  long  puzzling  texts.  To 
it  two  other  scholars  made  important  contribu- 
tions, the  one  being  Beer,  and  the  other  Eugene 
Jacquet,  a  Parisian  savant.  The  former,  who 
lived  only  to  the  age  of  thirty-six,  had  proved 
that  the  character  which  Grotcfend  called  h  was 
really  y,  and  that  the  sign  which  he  had  thought 
to  be  A  was  rather  to  be  read  as  the  aspirate  h.' 

■  Halletche  AU^meine  LiUeratUT-ZtituTig,  I,  col.  1-47. 
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Curiously  enough  he  was  supported  by  Jacquet,' 
who  quite  indeix?ndently  secured  the  same  result, 
and  defended  this  and  other  suggestions  by  keen 
analysis  and  the  most  astonishing  learning  in 
one  so  young.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven,  leaving  a  moving  tradition  of  lin- 
guistic genius  behind  him,  which  might  have 
meant  much  to  the  new  science. 

This  long  Une  of  successful  decipherment  had 
been  carried  on  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
inscriptions  of  ancient  Persia,  that  were  still  in 
existence.  Other  and  better  copies  of  the  in- 
scriptions were  even  at  this  time  in  Europe,  but 
had  not  been  published.  In  1811  an  English 
traveler,  Claudius  James  Rich,  had  visited  Per- 
sepolis  and  copied  all  the  texts  that  were  to  be 
found,  including  those  which  Niebuhr  and  his 
predecessors  had  copied.  These  were  discovered 
in  the  papers  of  Rich,  and  in  1839  were  pub- 
lished, coming  naturally  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  Lassen,  who  found  in  them  much  new  material 
for  the  testing  of  his  method  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  process  of  decipherment. 

Still  greater  and  more  valuable  material  was 
placed  in  Lassen's  hands  through  the  travels  of 
Westergaard,  a  Dane,  who,  in  this,  imitated 
worthily  his  fellow-countryman  Niebuhr.  Wes- 
tergaard had  again  gone  over  the  old  ground  at 

<  Examon  critique  de  rouvrauc  intitulf:  Die  Altpersischen  Kcilin- 
Khriftcn  von  Pcrsepolis,  etc.,  von  Chr.  Lassen,  suivi  dc  nouveUes  re- 
«*errhe»,  Journal  Arialuiue,  tome  V,  pp.  3ol-376,  432-446,  644-604; 
tome  VI,  pp.  386-425. 
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Pcrsepolis  and  had  there  recopied  and  carefully 
collated  all  the  well-known  inscri]Mions.'  lu  this 
he  had  not  done  a  useless  task,  for  only  by  oft- 
repeated  copying  and  comparing  could  the  finally 
definite  and  perfect  text  be  attained,  without 
which  the  decipherment  would  always  be  subject 
to  revision.  But  Westergaard  went  further  than 
this;  he  visited  at  Naksh-i  Rustam  the  tombs  of 
the  Persian  kings,  and  there  copied  all  the  tomb 
inscriptions  which  were  hitherto  unknown.  On 
his  return  this  new  material  was  also  made  ac- 
cessible to  Lassen,  who  was  now  fairly  the  leader 
in  this  work  of  decipherment.  Lassen  found  that 
the  new  copies  of  the  old  texts  were  so  important 
that  he  went  over  some  of  the  ground  afresh  and 
found  it  useful  to  reedit  some  of  his  work  which 
had  before  seemed  final.  The  same  material 
called  a  new  worker  into  the  field  in  the  person 
of  Holtzmann,-  of  Carlsrube,  in  Germany,  whose 
work,  however,  made  no  very  deep  impression 
on  the  general  movement. 

In  the  work  of  decipherment  thus  far  the  chief 
positions  had  been  held  by  Grotefend  and  Bur- 
nouf ,  but  for  the  maintaining  of  its  international 
character  the  time  was  calling  for  workers  from 
other  lands.  As  it  happened,  at  this  very  time 
an  Englishman  was  at  work  on  the  same  task, 


'  Lassen,  Die  Alprraitchrn  Keiliiuichri/ten  nach  Herm  X.  L.  Water- 
Board's  MUlheilufigen.  ZciUcliriJI  far  die  Kunde  des  Aforgenlandet. 
Biuid  vi.     Bonn,  1845.     Sm  eapccmlly  pttKCS  1-3. 

'  BeiirOge  zttr  Brklnning  lirr  PrrMxchcn  Kcilinachri/len,  von  AdoU 
Holtimann.     Entcs  Uuft.     CarUnibc,  181&. 


IK-  iiilv/i-/!    '  '  ■/•'(fill  -n'". 
iii    .''l-^i    .If    \h(\/     .11''/' )    .••(i-vrill.i'ff )    li;   t 
-jthiii-./l   ':•.  tn'r^it   lf.MJ;i[i><i  u.-hiil    ol    hio    hvv 
bur.   /I'/ii'i   ;l>i:iiHjiiiM    rir  .»(i'»l»ii-.')i  'unitl    ;Ol'X 
in  I'lHfKini   il.v'yi  .j-.ini'i'l  111  ■/•i);i;ip»hK(iii'jI(j  I'j 

rii  h'lii)    :l','i^.l    .tfjiuriiia  ;IM><I   ..il.:).;>  .MTXi 
llii!   -/['.Iii. [•>/ null    li    TiJl';   ..■  ."I     ,r,   il'iiiii/L    II 
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from  a  differpnt  point  of  view,  and  with  diflfer 
materials.  It  was  well  that  this  was  so,  for  the 
conclusions  thus  far  reached  would  probably 
have  failed  of  general  acceptance  but  for  the 
support  obtained  by  the  publication  of  similar 
results  achieved  by  a  man  of  different  tiational- 
ity  and  diverse  training.  The  history  of  all 
forms  of  decipherment  of  unknown  languages 
shows  that  skepticism  concerning  them  is  far 
more  prevalent  than  either  its  opposite,  credu- 
lousness,  or  the  happy  mean  of  a  not  too  res 


^&dx. 


faith. 

The  man  who  was  thus  to  rebuke  the  gain- 
sayer  and  put  the  capstone  upon  the  work  of 
the  decipherment  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  was 
Major  (afterward  Sir)  Henry  Rawlinson,  who 
was  born  at  Chadlington  Park,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, on  April  11,  1810.  While  still  a  boy  Raw- 
linson went  out  to  India  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  There  he  learned  Persian 
and  several  of  the  Indian  vernaculars.  This 
training  hardly  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  man 
for  the  work  of  deciphering  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. It  was  just  such  training  as  had  produced 
men  like  the  earlier  travelers  who  had  made  the 
first  copies  of  the  inscriptions  at  Persepolis.  It 
was,  however,  not  the  kind  of  education  which 
Grotefend,  Bumouf,  and  Lassen  had  received. 
In  1833  the  young  Rawlinson  went  to  Persia, 
there  to  work  with  other  British  officers  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Persian  army.    To  Persia 
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his  services  were  of  extraordinary  value,  and  mef 
with  hearty  recognition.  It  was  in  Persia,  while 
engaged  in  the  laborious  task  of  whipping  semi- 
barbarous  masses  of  men  into  the  severe  discip- 
line of  the  soldier's  life,  that  the  attention  of 
Rawlinson  was  attracted  by  some  inscriptions. 
The  first  that  roused  an  interest  in  him  were 
those  at  Hamadan,  which  he  copied  with  great 
care.  This  was  in  the  year  1835,  at  a  time  when 
a  number  of  Euro|)ean  scholare  were  earnestly 
trying  to  decipher  the  inscrij)tions  from  Persep- 
olis.  Of  all  this  eager  work  Rawlinson  knew 
comparatively  little.  It  is  impossible  now  to  de- 
termine exactly  when  he  first  secured  knowledge 
of  Grotefend's  work,  for  Norris,  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has  left  us  no  record 
of  when  he  first  sent  copies  of  Grotefend's  esayss 
to  the  far-distant  decipherer.  Whatever  was 
sent  in  the  beginning,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Raw- 
linson worked  largely  independently  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  He  had  certainly  begun  his  work 
and  adopted  his  method  before  he  learned  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Europe.' 

Rawlinson 's  method  was  strikingly  like  that 
adopted  in  the  first  instance  by  Grotefend.  He 
had  copied  two  trilingual  inscriptions.  That  he 
had  before  him  three  languages,  and  not  merely 
three  styles  of  writing,  he  appears  to  have  under- 

'  On  Rawtiiiaon's  life*,  atid  also  on  hU  work  as  a  decipherer,  aee  now 
A  Memoir  of  Major-Oenerol  Sir  Henry  Crerwieke  Raiclinton,  by  George 
RAwlinaon.  Ixjndon,  1S98.  The  notice  of  Rawlinflon'a  work  here 
given  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  this  memoir. 
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stood  at  once.    To  this  ready  appreciation  of  the" 
presence  of  three  languages  Rawlinson's  expe- 
rience of  the  polyglot  character  of  the  East  had 
probably  contributed.     In  1839  he  thus  wrote 
concerning  his  method  of  decipherment:  M 

"When  I  proceeded  ...  to  compare  and  in- 
terline   the    two    inscriptions    (or,    rather,    the 
Persian  columns  of  the  two  inscriptions,  for  as 
the  compartments  exhibiting  the  inscription  in 
the  Persian  language  occui)ietl  the  principal  place 
in  the  tablet,  and  were  engraved  in  the  least 
complicated  of  the  three  classes  of  cuneiform 
writing,  they  were  naturally  first  submitted  to 
examination)  I  found  that  the  characters  coin- 
cided throughout,  e.xcept  in  certain  particular 
groups,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  groups  which  were  thus  brought  out 
and  individualized  must  represent  proper  names. 
I  further  remarked  that  there  were  but  three  of 
these  distinct  groups  in  the  two  inscriptions;  for 
the  group  which  occupied  the  second  place  in 
one  inscription,  and  which,  from  its  position, 
suggested  the  idea  of  its  representing  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  king  who  was  there  com- 
memorated, corresponded  with  the  group  which 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  other  inscription, 
and  thus  not  only  served  determinately  to  con- 
nect the  two  inscriptions  together,  but,  assuming 
the  groups  to  represent  proper  names,  appeared 
also  to  indicate  a  genealogical  succession.    The 
natural  inference  was  that  in  these  three  groups 
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of  characters  I  had  obtained  the  proper  names 
belonging  to  three  consecutive  generations  of  the 
Persian  monarchy;  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  three  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes,  which  I  applied  at  hazard  to  the  three 
groups,  according  to  the  succession,  proved  to 
answer  in  all  respects  satisfactorily  and  were,  in 
fact,  the  true  identifications."' 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  while  at  Teheran,  Raw- 
linson  first  secured  an  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Saint  Martin  and  Klaproth,  but  found 
in  them  nothing  beyond  what  he  had  already 
attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and  in  cer- 
tain points  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  further  than 
they,  and  with  greater  probability. 

The  great  work  of  Rawlinson's  life  is  associated 
with  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  near  the  vil- 
liage  of  Bisutun,  or  Bisitun,  called  by  Rawlinsou 
Behistun.^  This  insignificant  village  lies  on  the 
main  caravan  road  between  Hamadan  and  Ker- 
manshah,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  latter. 
The  Rock  of  Bisutun  is  the  last  peak  of  "a  long, 
narrow  range  which  skirts  the  plain  of  Kerman- 
shah  on  the  east."  This  peak  rises  to  a  height 
of  thirty-eight  hundred  feet  and  its  precipitous 
sides  offered  tempting  surfaces  for  the  cutting  of 

<  Journal  of  the  Royal  Atiatie  Society,  x,  pp.  5,  Q. 

•  Rawlinitou's  form  of  the  numc  is  dprivtHl  from  the  Arabic  KooKraplicr 
Yakut,  but  the  modern  inhubitanta  call  it  now  Ditdtun,  or  Bisutun 
(«i>e  King,  The  Seulpturet  and  In»cription  of  Dariiu  the  Great  mi  the 
mck  of  Behi»tun  in  Pmia;  Loudon,  1907,  p.  xi).  TIic  unci<'iit  iiume  is 
ri  UayioTavov  ifK,  according  to  DiodoniH  Sicultu,  and  llita  is  doubtleu 
the  orisinal  of  Ihe  modem  name. 
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inscriptions.  At  their  foot  bubbling  springs  or 
water  halted  caravans  for  refreshment,  and  just 
above  the  springs,  at  an  altitude  of  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  caravan  road,  there  stretches  upon 
the  smoothed  surface  of  the  mountain  a  series  of 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  for  a  space  of  "rather 
more  than  fifty-eight  feet  and  six  inches."' 

The  first  notice  of  these  inscriptions  comes 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
Diodorus  Sicukis  recorded  that  they  were  the 
work  of  Scmiramis,  who  caused  them  to  be  made 
on  her  way  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana,^  Much 
more  important,  as  also  more  trutliful,  is  his 
statement  that  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the 
Rock  on  his  march  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana.' 
Soon  afterward  the  Rock  and  its  silent  messages 
passed  from  the  minds  of  the  learned,  and  are 
no  more  mentioned  until  the  seventeenth  century 
brought  the  beginnings  of  the  great  flood  of  mod- 
em travelers.  None  of  these  knew  what  the 
inscriptions  might  mean,  and  even  so  late  as 
1822  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  thought  that  the 
bas-relief  commemorated  the  "total  conquest 
over  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  and 
theMedes."* 

'  B(j<>th  (The  Di»eorery  and  Dniphrrment  of  tht  TrUineuai  Cuneiform 
iTuirriptiowi,  p.  103)  (dvea  thi'  eizc  tut  ont-  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  k-riKth 
by  onp  huiidrptl  fwt  in  height.  Tiic  fiiiurpa  tiiTi-  given  are  lho«-  of  King 
and  are  tlie  niniltfl  of  aetiial  mriiaurenipnt. 

•Diodorus,  ii,  13  (ed.  Vo«el,  i,  |..  ISO.     Tfuhner.     LeipiiR.  1888). 

•  DitHlonui,  xvii,  110  <wJ.  FisM-her,  iv,  p.  3m.   Teuhiipr.    Iveipnig,  1905). 

*  Sir  Rolwrt  Ker  Portt'r,  Pemotiat  IVatralive  of  a  Journej/  from  India 
(o  England.  Second  edition,  vn).  ii,  p.  80,  f.  London,  1827.  Cited 
by  King,  op.  cit.,  p.  iv. 
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It  was  reserved  for  Rawlinson  to  prove  that 
the  royal  figure  was  not  Semiraniis,  nor  yet 
Shalmaneser,  but  Darius  I,  and  as  early  as  1835 
he  began  to  try  to  copy  by  means  of  a  field  glass 
the  Persian  text.  At  this  time  he  could  not 
copy  the  whole  text,  but  gained  more  of  it  in 
1837,  when  he  had  become  more  skilled  in  the 
strange  character.  In  that  year  he  forwarded  t^M 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London  his  transla- 
tion of  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  this  Persian 
inscription,  containing  the  name,  titles,  and  gen- 
ealogy of  Darius.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
liawlinson  had  accomplished  this  without 
knowledge  of  the  related  languages,  except  for' 
what  lie  could  extract  from  the  researches  of 
Anquetil-Duperron.  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
however,  he  came  into  possession  of  the  works 
of  Burnouf  on  the  Avestan  language,  which 
proved  of  immense  value  in  his  work.  He  also 
secured  at  the  same  time  the  copies  of  the^ 
Persepolis  inscriptions  made  by  Niebuhr,  Ld|| 
Brun,  and  Porter,  and  the  names  of  countries  in 
them  were  of  great  assistance  to  him,  as  they 
already  had  been  to  Bumouf  and  Lassen.  With 
the  advantage  of  almost  all  that  European 
scholars  had  done,  Rawlinson  was  now  able  to 
make  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838- 
1839  his  list  of  ancient  Persian  signs  was  almost 
complete.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  pub- 
hsh  his  results  until  he  had  ransacked  everjifj 
possible  source  of  information  which  might  have 
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any  bearing  on  the  matter.  In  1839  he  W8 
settled  in  Baghdad,  his  work  in  reality  finished 
and  written  out  for  pubhcation,  but  still  hesi- 
tating and  waiting  for  more  light.  Here  he 
obtained  books  from  England  for  the  study  of 
Sanskrit,  and  a  letter  from  Professor  Lassen, 
which  greatly  pleased  him,  though  from  it  he 
was  able  to  obtain  only  one  character  which  he 
had  not  previously  known.  Here  also  he  re- 
ceived the  copies  which  Mr.  Rich  had  made  at 
Persepolis,  and  a  transcript  of  an  inscription  of 
Xerxes  at  Van  which  had  been  made  by  M. 
Eugene  Bore.*  In  this  year  (1839)  he  wrote  his 
preliminary  memoir,  and  expected  to  publish  it 
m  the  spring  of  1840. 

Just  at  this  juncture  he  was  suddenly  removed 
from  Baghdad  and  sent  to  Afghanistan  as  politi- 
cal agent  at  Kandahar.  In  this  land,  then  in  a 
state  of  war,  he  spent  troublous  years  until 
1843.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  war,  in  which  he 
won  distinction,  and  in  administration  as  well, 
that  his  Oriental  studies  had  to  be  given  up 
entirely. 

In  December,  1843,  he  was  returned  to  Bagh- 
dad, the  troubles  in  Afghanistan  being  ended  for 
the  time,  and  at  once  resumed  his  investigations. 
He  was  now  aided  by  the  fresh  copies  and  cor- 
rections of  the  Persepolis  inscriptions  which  Wes- 
tergaard  had  made,  and  was  shortly  impelled  to 

>  Thin  was  afltrward  publUhed.  Ix>ttro  »ur  quelqueg  atitiquitia  de  la 
PefSB,  JgumcU  Aaiatique,  AvrU,  1S42,  pp.  327-336. 
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make  a  fresh  assault  upon  the  great  inscription 
of  Darius. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  he  returned  to  Bisutun, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hester  and  Captain  Jones, 
R.  N.,  and  began  the  dangerous  task  of  making 
a  copy  of  the  second  or  Susian  Version,  which  he 
then  called  the  Scythic.  He  has  told  his  story  in 
these  vivid  sentences: 

"On  reaching  the  recess  which  contains  the 
Persian  text  of  the  record,  ladders  are  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  examirle  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tablet;  and  even  with  ladders  there  is  con- 
siderable risk,  for  the  foot  ledge  is  so  narrow — 
about  eighteen  inches,  or,  at  most,  two  feet,  in 
breadth,  that  with  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach 
the  sculptures  sufficient  slope  cannot  be  given  to 
enable  a  person  to  ascend,  and,  if  the  ladder  be 
shortened  in  order  to  increase  the  slope,  the 
upper  inscriptions  can  only  be  copied  by  stand- 
ing on  the  topmost  step  of  the  ladder,  with  no 
other  support  than  steadying  the  body  against 
the  rock  with  the  left  arm,  while  the  left  hand 
holds  the  note  book,  and  the  right  hand  is  em- 
ployed with  the  pencil.  In  this  position  I  copied 
all  the  upper  inscriptions  [these  are  Persian]  and 
the  interest  of  the  occupation  entirely  did  away 
with  any  sense  of  danger. 

"To  reach  the  recess  which  contains  the 
Scythic  [i.  e.,  Susian)  translation  of  the  record 
of  Darius  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  difficiUty. 
In  the  left-hand  side  of  the  recess  alone  is  there 
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any  foot  ledge  whatever;  on  the  right  har 
where  the  recess,  which  is  thrown  a  few  feet 
further  back,  joins  the  Persian  tablet,  the  face 
of  the  rock  presents  a  sheer  precipice,  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  bridge  this  intervening 
space  between  the  left-iiand  of  the  Persian  tablet 
and  the  foot  ledge  on  the  left  hand  of  the  recess. 
With  ladders  of  sufficient  length,  a  bridge  of  this 
sort  can  be  constructed  without  difficulty;  but 
my  first  attempt  to  cross  the  chasm  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  might  have  been  fatal,  for,  having 
previously  shortened  my  only  ladder  in  order  to 
obtain  a  slope  for  copying  the  Persian  upper 
legends,  I  found,  when  I  came  to  lay  it  across 
to  the  recess  in  order  to  get  at  the  Scythic  trans- 
lation, that  it  was  not  sufficiently  long  to  lie  flat 
on  the  foot  ledge  beyond.  One  side  of  the  ladder 
would  alone  reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  ledge, 
and,  as  it  would  of  course  have  tilted  over  if  a 
person  had  attempted  to  cross  in  that  position, 
I  changed  it  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical 
direction,  the  upper  side  resting  firmly  on  the 
rock  at  its  two  ends,  and  the  lower  hanging  over 
the  precipice,  and  I  prepared  to  cross,  walking 
on  the  lower  side  and  holding  to  the  upper  side 
with  my  hands.  If  the  ladder  had  been  a  com- 
pact article,  this  mode  of  crossing,  although  far 
from  comfortable,  would  have  been  at  any  rate 
practicable;  but  the  Persians  merely  fit  in  the 
bars  of  their  ladders  without  pretending  to 
clench  them  outside,  and  I  had  hardly  accord- 
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ingly  begun  to  cross  over  when  the  vertical 
pressure  forced  the  bars  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  the  lower  and  unsupported  side  of  the 
ladder  thus  parted  company  from  the  upper, 
and  went  crashing  down  over  the  precipice. 
Hanging  on  to  the  upper  side,  which  still  re- 
mained firm  in  its  place,  and  assisted  by  my 
friends,  who  were  anxiously  watching  the  trial, 
I  regained  the  Persian  recess,  and  did  not  again 
attempt  to  cross  until  I  had  made  a  bridge  of 
comparative  stability."* 

Under  such  difficult  and  perilous  conditions  he 
made  complete  copies  of  the  Persian  and  also  of 
the  Susian  texts,  and  made  them  with  such 
amazing  accuracy  that  very  few  corrections,  all 
things  considered,  have  had  to  be  made. 

At  last,  after  many  delaj^s  and  discourage- 
ments, he  published,  in  1846,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  his  memoir,  or  series 
of  memoirs,  on  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  he  gave  a  nearly  com- 
plete translation  of  the  whole  Persian  text  of 
Behistun.  In  this  Rawlinson  attained  an  im- 
perishable fame  in  Oriental  research.  His  work 
had  been  carried  on  under  difficulties,  of  which 
the  European  scholars  had  never  even  dreamed, 

^  ArcMrulugia,  xxxiv,  1852,  p.  74,  (.  This  wua  given  in  a  paper  by 
Ruwiiiison  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiqimriea,  London,  Mnrch  7, 
1850,  and  with  it  was  given  a.  double  plale  copy  of  some  of  the  Siuiun 
charwt«>r8  in  full  sixe  (Plnlc  ix)  and  an  eirelU'iit  engraved  picture  of 
the  whole  of  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  The  passage  is  quoted 
also  by  King,  The  Sculplurei  and  Inncripiiun  of  Dariiu  the  Orwat,  on  tht 
Rock  o]  Bchittun  in  Penia,  p.  xvii,  f.     London,  1907. 
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but  he  had  surpassed  them  all  in  the  making  of' 
an  intelligible  and  connected  translation  of  a 
long  inscription.  Remarkable  as  this  was,  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  matter  in  connection 
with  his  work  was  this,  that  much  of  it  had 
been  done  with  small  assistance  from  Europe.' 
He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Norris,  Grote- 
fend's  results,  though  not  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  he  was  later  suppHed  with  all  that  other 
scholars  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Further- 
more, as  early  as  1837,  he  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  Burnouf  and  Lassen,  from  both  of 
whom  he  gained  assistance.  When  all  allow- 
ance is  made  for  these  influences,  his  fame  is  not 

'  George  Ruwlinson  Iius  attached  liinist'lf  to  the  view  that  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinaon  had  aliiio«t  ce)nipletfd  the  work  of  decipherment  of  the  Old 
Persian  olphnbet  licforo  he  learned  anytliing  of  the  work  of  Groletend. 
He  says:  "Up  to  llxis  time  [end  of  1838)  ho  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  antecedent  or  contemporary  labors  of  continentiil  scholars,  but 
had  worked  out  his  concliuions  entirely  from  his  own  observation  and 
reasoning"  {Memt/ir,  p.  309).  Tliis  view  rests  upon  the  dei-ipherer'a 
own  recollections  of  his  work.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain  that 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  forgot  just  when  he  first  learned  of  Grotefend's 
work,  and  thought  he  was  independent,  when  in  reality  he  was  assisted 
Ijy  Grot«fend,  Burnouf,  and  Lassen.  In  I8S4  he  carried  on  a  spirited 
controversy  with  Professor  F.  Max  MQller  concerning  the  right  of 
priority  of  discovery.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  thus  of  the  matter: 
"Now.  for  my  own  part,  I  take  leave  to  say  that,  thougli  I  worked 
indeijeiidently,  and  with  some  success,  in  my  early  attempts  to  decipbei 
the  Persian  cuneifonn  iii»<-riptiuna  (from  1835  to  1839),  still  I  never 
pretended  to  claim  priority  of  discovery  over  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  and 
Laaseu.  ...  As  I  was  in  pretty  active  correajxindence  with  Boumouf 
and  Lassen  from  1S37  to  1839  on  the  values  of  tlie  cuneiform  char- 
acters, it  is  impossible  to  say  by  whom  each  iadividua!  letter  became 
identified"  (Alhenccum,  November  8,  1S84,  p.  593).  This  letter  makes 
it  sufficiently  plain  that  RawUnson  himself  when  he  carefully  con- 
gidered  the  matter  did  not  make  bo  great  a  claim  for  himself  as  doet 
his  brother  in  the  admirable  memoir.  His  fame  is  secure,  and  needs 
not  to  be  established  by  any  attempt  to  prove  that  he  was  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  European  scholar!)  in  all  bis  earlier  work. 
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diminished  nor  the  extent  of  his  services  in  the 
decipherment  curtailed.  His  method  was  settled 
early  and  before  he  knew  of  Lassen's  work.  That 
two  men  of  such  different  training  and  of  such 
opposing  types  of  mind  should  have  lighted  upon 
the  same  method,  and  by  it  have  attained  the 
same  results,  confirmed,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
decipherment. 

The  whole  history  of  the  decipherment  of 
these  ancient  Persian  inscriptions  is  full  of  sur- 
prises, and  another  now  followed  inunediately. 
In  January,  1847,  the  Dnblm  University  Maga- 
zine contained  an  unsigned  article  with  the  at- 
tractive title,  "Some  Passages  of  the  Life  of 
Kmg  Darius,"  the  opening  sentences  of  which 
were  as  follows: 

"In  adding  this  new  name  to  the  catalogue 
of  royal  authors,  we  assure  our  readers  that  we 
are  perfectly  serious.  The  volume  which  con- 
tains this  monarch's  own  account  of  his  acces- 
sion, and  of  the  various  rebellions  that  followed 
it,  is  now  before  us;  and  unpretending  as  it  is  in 
its  appearance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
more  interesting— and  on  many  accounts  a  more 
important — addition  to  our  Ubrary  of  ancient 
history  has  never  been  made."^ 

After  this  introduction  the  writer  proceeds  to 
narrate  how  Major  RawUnson  had  copied  at  Be- 
histun  the  inscription  of  Darius  and  how  he  had 
successfully  deciphered  it.     As  the  paper  pro- 

'  Dublin  Umt)er»iiit  Maoazint,  DuUia.  1847,  p.  14. 
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ceeds,  the  anonymous  writor  goes  beyond  the 
work  of  Rawliiison  to  toll  of  wliat  had  been  done 
in  Europe  by  Grotcfcnd  and  others,  displaynig 
in  every  sentence  the  most  exhaustive  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  whole  Iiistory  of  tlie  various 
attempts  at  decipherment.  Then  he  falls  into 
courteous  and  gentle  but  incisive  criticism  of 
some  of  Major  Rawlinson's  readings  or  transla- 
tions, and  herein  displays  a  mastery  of  the  whole 
subject  which  could  only  be  the  result  of  years  of 
study.  There  was  but  one  man  in  Ireland  who 
could  have  written  such  a  paper  as  that,  and  he 
was  a  quiet  country  rector  at  Killyleagh,  County 
Down,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hincks.'  He  was  bom 
at  Cork,  in  1792,  and  was  therefore  the  senior 
of  Rawlinson  by  about  eighteen  years.  After  an 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  won- 
derful nursery  of  distinguished  Irishmen,  where 
he  took  a  gold  medal  in  1811,  he  was  settled  in 
1825  at  Killyleagh,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  first  contributions  to  human  learning 
appear  to  have  been  in  mathematics,  but  he  early 
began  to  devote  himself  to  Oriental  languages, 
publishing  in  1832  a  Hebrew  grammar.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Egyptian  decipherment, 
and  his  contributions  to  that  great  work  are 
acknowledged  now  to  be  of  the  highest  rank. 


'  Apart  from  the  intcmftl  evidence  there  in  now  no  doubt  that  this 
paper  was  written  by  Hincks,  though  published  anonymously.  See 
Adlcr,  Proceedingi  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  October,  1888, 
p.  civ;  and  compare  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Dictionary  of  National  Bioa- 
raphy,  uvi,  p.  439. 
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Unhappily  his  life  has  never  been  worthily  writ- 
ten, and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just  when 
he  first  began  to  study  the  inscriptions  of  Persep- 
olis.  It  is,  however,  clear  that,  independently  of 
Rawlinson,  he  arrived  at  the  meaning  of  a  large 
number  of  signs,  and  had  among  his  papers,  be- 
fore Rawlinson's  work  appeared,  translations  of 
some  of  the  Perse poU  tan  texts.  His  first  pub- 
lished memoir  was  read  before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  on  June  6,  1846,  having  been  written 
in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year.  In  this  paper 
Hineks  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  efforts 
at  decipherment  which  had  been  made  by  Wes- 
tergaard  and  Lassen,  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
seen  the  works  of  the  other  Continental  deci- 
pherers. He  had  much  surpassed  these  two  with- 
out the  advantage  which  they  enjoyed  of  more 
complete  literature. 

In  the  work  of  Hineks  the  Persepolitan  in- 
scriptions had  been  now  for  the  third  time 
independently  deciphered  and  in  part  trans- 
lated. With  this  Dr.  Hineks  did  not  cease  his 
work,  but  went  on  to  larger  conquests,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  later  in  this  story. 

The  work  of  decipherment  was  now  over  as 
far  as  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions  were  con- 
cerned. There  was,  of  course,  much  more  to 
be  learned  concerning  the  language  and  the 
historical  material  which  the  inscriptions  had 
provided.  On  these  and  other  points  investiga- 
tion would  go  on  even  to  this  hour..    But  the 
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pure  work  of  the  decipherer  was  ended,  the  texts 
were  read.  A  language  long  dead  lived  again. 
Men  long  silent  had  spoken  again.  It  seemed  a 
dream;  it  was  a  genuine  reality,  the  result  of 
long  and  painful  study  through  a  series  of  years 
by  scores  of  men,  each  contributing  his  share. 

Though  the  work  upon  Persian  was  in  this 
advanced  stage,  very  little  had  yet  been  done 
with  the  other  two  languages  upon  these  same 
inscriptions.  What  might  be  the  result  of  a 
similar  study  of  them  nobody  now  knew.  It 
was  believed  that  the  columns  written  in  two 
other  languages  contained  the  same  facts  as 
those  which  had  been  so  laboriously  extracted 
from  old  Persian,  and  there  was,  therefore,  little 
incitement  to  their  study.  Before  the  end  of 
this  period,  however,  there  were  beginning  to  be 
hints  that  these  other  two  languages  were  im- 
portant, and  that  one  of  them  was  the  represen- 
tative of  a  great  people  who  possessed  an  exten- 
sive literature.  The  proofs  that  this  was  indeed 
true  were  now  slowly  beginning  to  accumulate, 
and,  when  enough  of  them  were  gathered  to  make 
an  impression,  the  men  who  were  gifted  with  the 
decipherer's  skiU  would  turn  from  the  Persian  to 
unravel  the  secrets  of  the  unknowm  and  unnamed 
languages  which  the  kings  of  Persia  had  com- 
manded to  be  set  up  by  the  side  of  their  owti 
Persian  words.  Great  results  had  already  flowed 
from  the  Persian  studies.  New  light  had  been 
cast  upon  many  an  enigmatical  passage  in  Hero- 
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dotus;  a  whole  kingdom  had  been  permitted 
speak,  not  through  its  enemies,  as  before,  but 
for  itself.  But  all  this  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  untold,  unimagined  results  which  were 
soon  to  follow  from  a  study  of  the  third  language 
which  existed  in  all  the  groups  at  Persepolis.  To 
this  study  men  were  now  to  be  wrought  up  bv 
the  brilliant  work  of  exjilorers.  f 

We  have  traced  one  story — the  story  of  de- 
cipherment. We  turn  now  to  a  second  story,  the 
story  of  exploration. 

EXCURSUS 

THE    ROMAMTIC   HISTORY    OF    FLOWER's   COPIES    OF     INSCniPTTO 

The  first  characters  from  Persepolis  which 
were  published  in  England  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  June,  1693,  and 
their  history  was  so  peculiar  and  of  such  con- 
siderable importance  that  they  are  here  repro- 
duced and  the  story  of  their  misuse  in  various 
forms  is  set  forth.  ^ 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is  found  in  a  letter 
sent  by  Francis  Aston  to  the  publisher,  which, 
with  all  its  solecisms,  runs  thus: 

"Sir,  I  here  send  you  some  Fragments  of 
Papers  put  into  my  hands  by  a  very  good  Friend, 
relating  to  antique  and  obseurc  Inscriptions,  w"* 
were  retrieved  after  the  Death  of  Mr.  Flower, 
Agent  in  Persia  for  our  East  India  Company; 
who  while  he  was  a  Merchant  at  Aleppo  had 
taken  up  a  resolution  to  procure  some  Draught 
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or  Representation  of  the  admired  Ruines  at 
Chilmenar,  pursuant  to  the  tliird  Enquiry  for 
Persia,  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
actions,  pag,  420,  viz.,  whether  there  being  al- 
ready good  Descriptions  in  words  of  the 
Excellent  Pictures  and  Basse  Relieves  that  are 
about  Persepolis  at  Chilmenar  yet  none  very 
particular,  some  may  not  be  found  sufficiently 
skilled  in  those  parts,  that  might  be  engaged  to 
make  a  Draught  of  the  Place,  &  the  Stories 
their  [sic]  pictured  &  carved.  This  Desire  of 
the  Royal  Society,  as  I  believe,  it  hinted  at  a 
Summary  Delineation,  w*"  might  be  perform'd 
by  a  Man  qualify'd  in  a  few  days,  taking  his 
own  opportunity  for  the  avoiding  much  Ex- 
pence,  (w*"  you  know  they  are  never  able  to 
bear:)  So  I  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Flower  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  business  much  easier  to 
perform  then  [sic]  he  found  it  upon  the  place, 
where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  Time  and  Money, 
&  dying  suddainly  after,  left  his  Draughts  & 
Papers  dispersed  in  several  hands,  one  part 
whereof  you  have  here,  the  rest  its  hoped  may 
in  some  wise  be  recovered,  if  Sir  John  Chardin's 
exact  &  accurate  Publication  of  the  entire  Word 
do  not  put  a  period  to  aU  further  Curiosity,  w'' 
I  heartily  wish." 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  lithographed 
plate  of  inscriptions  from  Nocturestand,  that  is 
Naksh-i  Rustam,  and  from  Chahelminar,  that  is, 
Persepolis.    They  had  been  copied  by  Flower  in 
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November,  1667.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth 
of  these  inscriptions  are  Sassaiiian  and  Greek, 
while  the  third  and  sixth  are  Arabic.  The  fifth 
consists  of  two  lines  of  cuneiform  characters  as 
follows: 

To  these  cuneiform  characters  Mr.  Flower  had 
added  this  explanatory  note: 

"This  character,  whether  it  be  the  ancient 
writing  of  the  Gatvres  and  Gabres,  or  a  kind  of 
Telesmes  is  found  only  at  Persepolis,  being  a 
part  of  what  is  there  engraven  in  white  Marble, 
&  is  by  no  man  in  Persia  legible  or  understood 
at  this  Day.  A  Learned  Jesuit  Father,  who  de- 
ceased three  years  since,  affirmed  this  character 
to  be  known  &  used  in  Egypt." 

The  editor  appended  to  this  a  note  which 
showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  penetration : 
"it  seems  written  from  the  Left  Hand  to  the 
Right,  and  to  consist  of  PjTamids,  diversely  pos- 
ited, but  not  joined  together.  As  to  the  Quantity 
of  the  Inscriptions,  Herbert  reckon'd  in  one  large 
Table  Twenty  Lines  of  a  prodigious  Breadth.  Of 
this  sort  here  arc  distinct  Papers,  each  of  several 
Lines." 

Aston  apjK-ars  to  have  been  much  interested 
in  these  papers  of  his  deceased  friend,  for  he  re- 
curs to  the  matter  again  to  say  that  in  February, 
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1672,  Flower  had  compared  these  cuneiform  signs 
with  twenty-two  characters,  "Collected  out  of 
the  Ancient  Sculptures,  to  be  found  this  day  ex- 
tant in  the  admired  Hills  of  Canary." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Flower  died  without 
publishing  his  own  copies  of  inscriptions,  If  he 
had  lived  to  give  them  forth,  a  curious  catalogue 
of  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided, 

Mr.  Aston  doubtless  supposed  that  the  char- 
acters formed  an  inscription  either  complete  or 
at  least  connected.  These  characters,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  were  selected  by  Flower  from  the 
three  languages  at  Persepolis,  and  do  not  form 
an  inscription  at  all.  As  published  by  Aston 
they  are  taken  at  random  from  Persian,  Susian, 
and  Assyrian,  as  the  following  list  wiU  show. 
The  first  line  begins  with  three  Persian  charac- 
ters (a,  ra,  sa),  the  next  is  AssjTian  (u),  and 
after  it  the  Persian  word-divider.  After  these 
come  one  Persian  (ta)  and  three  Assyrian  (bu, 
sa,  si)  syllabic  signs;  then  one  Susian  (sa),  one 
Assyrian  (rad),  one  Persian  (ha),  and  finally  one 
Ass\Tian  (i)  character.  The  second  line  is 
equally  mixed.  It  begins  with  a  Persian  sign 
(probably  bumi,  i.  e.,  "earth")  followed  by  three 
Assyrian  (a,  u,  nu),  one  Susian  (ak)  and  then 
another  Assyrian  (kha)  sign.  These  are  followed 
by  one  Susian  (ti),  one  Persian  (dahiu  —  land), 
one  Assyrian  (ya),  and  finally  one  Susian  (ta). 
The  signs  were  exceedingly  well  copied,  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  a  man  who  could  copy  so  well  had 
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not  been  able  to  issue  all  his  work.     It  migh 
have  hastened  the  day  of   the  final  decipher^ 
ment.  ^ 

Instead  of  really  contril>uting  to  a  fon\ard 
movement  in  the  study  of  the  Persepolis  iod 
scriptions,    Flower's   copies   resulted   in   actuf 
hindrance  to  the  new  study. 

The  histor>'  of  this  retrograde  movement  is 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  science 
language.     It  deserves  to  be  followed  step  by' 
step  if  for  naught  else  than  for  its  lessons  in  the— 
weaknesses  of  human  nature.  V 

The  cimeiform  characters  of  Flower  now  began 
an  extraordinary  and  unexpected  career.  The 
first  man  who  appears  to  have  noticed  them  was 
Thomas  Hytle,  who  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  but,  like  certain  He- 
brew professors  in  later  days,  devoted  much 
energy  to  other  Oriental  study.  His  groat  book 
was  on  tlie  religion  of  the  Persians,'  in  which  he 
discussed  many  things,  without  always  display- 
ing much  willing  receptiveness  for  those  that 
were  new.  He  reproduced  in  a  plate  the  cunei- 
form characters  of  Flower,  together  with  some 
Sassanian  and  Palmyrene  in.scriptions.  Over  the 
Sassanian  and  Palmyrene  texts  Hyde  waxes  elo^| 
quent  of  denunciation.  He  bewails  the  sad  fact 
that  these  "wretched  scribblings,  made  perhaps 

"  Tliuniiu  Hyde,  Hintoria  KelioiimU  veterum  Peritarum,  torumjue 
Mafforum.  Oxuuii,  1700.  Tin-  wcimd  etliliiiii  appeared  at  Oxford, 
in  1760,  under  the  title  Veterum  Peraarum  el  Parlharum  ct  Maliurum  < 
Religionu  Hiatoria. 
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by  ignorant  soldiers,"  had  been  left  to  vex 
later  day.  Then  he  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the 
cuneiform  characters,  and  gives  them  that  very 
name  {dactuli  pyramidales  seu  cimeiforines).^ 
Next  he  quotes  Aston's  statement  that  Herbert 
had  mentioned  twenty  lines  of  similar  writing 
at  Persepolis.  Hyde  waves  this  statement  ma- 
jestically aside,  and  gives  a  long  argument  to 
show  that  these  signs  were  not  letters,  nor  in- 
tended for  letters,  but  are  purely  ornamental.'' 
He  attached  great  importance  to  the  interpunc- 
tion  in  Flower's  copy,  and  adds  that  Herbert  and 
Thevenot  had  given  three  lines  of  the  same  kind 
of  ornamentation,  but  as  they  did  not  give  any 
int€rpunction,  he  pronounces  their  copies  worth- 
less. Just  here  he  made  a  series  of  mistakes.  In 
the  first  place,  of  course,  the  interpunction  was 
the  invention  of  Flower,  and  was,  as  we  now  see^i 
merely  his  way  of  indicating  that  he  had  copied 
only  separate  and  selected  signs.  In  the  next 
place,  Thevenot  gives  no  copies  of  inscriptions 
at  all.  Hyde  had  evidently  seen  some  copies  in 
some  place  and  was  quoting  from  memory.  One 
wonders  whether  he  had  not  seen  the  copies  of 
Mandeslo,  and  had  in  memory  confused  him  with 
Thevenot. 

The  next  man  who  was  moved  to  make  use  of 
the  characters  of  Flower  was  a  Dutchman,  Wit- 

*  Ibid.,  first  edition,  p.  526;  «c<M3nd  editiou,  p.  556. 

•  "Mi>  autem  judice  non  mint  LiU-rai',  tiec  pro  I^iloria  intendebantiir; 
Be4  fuenint  saliua  Oriiatfts  raiiaa  .  .  ." — ilnd.,  first  edttiou,  p.  627; 
seruiid  «]itioo,  p.  557. 
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sen,  who  was  gifted  with  a  keen  eagerness  for  the 
marvelous.  He  calmly  reproduces  Flower's  char- 
acters, which  he  had  most  probably  copied  from 
Hyde,  and  introduces  them  to  his  readers  in  ^M 
remarkable  narrative.  "In  the  lands  beyon<^^ 
Tarku,  Boeriah,  and  Osmin,"  he  says,  "is 
country  where  a  German  medical  man,  who  hs 
traversed  it  when  flying  from  the  anger 
Stenko  Rasin,  has  told  me  he  had  seen  on  arches," 
walls,  and  mountains  sculptured  letters  of  the 
same  form  as  those  found  on  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  which  he  had  also  seen.  This  writing 
belonged,  it  is  said,  to  the  language  of  the  aU'^ 
cient  Persians,  Gaures,  Gabres,  or  worshipers  of 
fire.  Two  specimens  of  them  are  given  here, 
though  these  characters  are  now  unint-elligible. 
Throughout  the  whole  country,  said  this  medi- 
cal man,  above  all  at  a  little  distance  from  Der- 
bent,  in  the  mountains  beside  which  the  road 
passes,  one  sees  sculptured  on  the  rock  figures, 
of  men  dressed  in  strange  fashion  Uke  that 
the  ancient  Greeks,  or  perhaps  Romans,  and  no(| 
only  solitary  figures,  but  entire  scenes  and  repre-' 
sentations  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
bcsitles  broken  columns,  aqueducts,  and  arcades 
for  walking  over  pits  and  valleys.  Among  other 
monuments  there  is  there  a  chapel  built  of  stone, 
and  reverenced  by  some  Armenian  Christians 
who  live  in  its  neighborhood,  and  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  engraved  many  of  the  characteni(| 
of  which  I  have  sjioken.    This  chapel  had  for- 


ces 
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merly   belonged    to    the    pagan   Persians   who" 
adored  a  divinity  in  fire.'" 

This  whole  account  bears  every  mark  of  hav- 
ing been  manufactured  to  fit  the  inscriptions. 
No  such  ruins  have  been  seen  by  any  person  in 
the  country  described,  and  no  inscriptions  have 
been  found  there.  The  cuneiform  characters  had 
to  be  accounted  for  in  some  way,  and  this  was 
Witsen's  method.  J 

But  more  and  worse  things  were  still  to  be  in-" 
vented  to  account  for  these  same  little  cliaracters 
of  Flower, 

In  1723  Derbent  and  Tarku  were  visited  by 
Dimitri  Cant^mir,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  who  had 
the  patronage  of  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  his 
search  for  antiquities  and  inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Derbent,  and  the  inscriptions  he  saw  are  all 
catalogued  by  Frahm,  and  there  is  no  cuneiform 
inscription  among  them.  The  prince's  papers 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Th.  S.  Bayer,  who 
utilized  them  in  a  book,  De  Muro  Caucaseo,  in 
which  he  tried  to  prove  that  this  wall  was  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  Now, 
Bayer  was  acquainted  with  Witsen's  book,  and 
made  references  to  it,  but  he  evidently  did  not 
believe  in  the  marvelous  story  which  Witsen  told 
concerning  tlie  cuneiform  inscriptions,  for  he 
makes  no  reference  to  it  at  all,  whereas  that 


'  NicotaU8  Witseu,  Noord  rn  Oaal  Tarlaryr,  H  Pari.  p.  503.  Auwter- 
daiu,  1705.  QtioI<k1  by  Buruouf,  Mimoire  »ur  deax  iiuieriptioM.  Paris, 
1830,  pp.  177,  178. 
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would  have  given  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
the  main  thesis  of  his  book  which  could  possibly 
be  suggested.  Here  were  inscriptions  of  the 
Medo-Peraian  people,  found  at  the  very  wall 
which  he  desired  to  prove  was  Medo-Persian  in 
origin.  But  the  end  was  not  yet  concerning  the 
papers  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  of  Moldavia. 
Professor  Guldenstiidt  planned  a  trip  through 
the  Caucasus  in  1766-69,  and  friends  put  in  his 
hands  certain  papers  to  be  used  on  the  journey. 
Among  them  was  a  copy  of  Flower's  cuneiform 
characters.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  this  copy  belonged  to  Cant^mir's 
papers,  for  when  Guldensttidt's  papers  came  into 
the  hands  of  Klaproth  he  attached  to  the  Flower 
characters  this  note:  "Inscriptions  de  Tarkou, 
d'apres  un  Dessin  du  prince  Dimitri  Cant^mir, 
qui  se  trouvait  avec  les  Instructions  de  Gulden- 
stadt.  St.P.4  Aug.,  1807."'  Now  here,  by  a 
chapter  of  accidents,  mistakes,  and  deceits,  were 
Flower's  signs  localized  at  Tarku,  and  of  course 
considered  a  veritable  inscription. 

In  1826  F.  E.  Schulz  was  sent  by  the  French 
government  to  the  East  to  search  for  inscrip- 
tions, and  he  took  with  him  the  Flower  signs, 
with  Klap roth's  note  attached.  It  was  probably 
his  intention  to  go  to  Tarku  and  collate  the  copy 
with  the  original  inscription,  for,  of  course,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  really  existed.  Schulz,  how- 
ever, was  murdered  at  Julamcih  in  1829,  and 

•  Burnouf,  Aid.,  p.  17S. 
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when  many  of  his  papers  were  recovered,  there 
was  found  among  them  the  same  old  copy  of 
Flower.  Schulz's  copies  were  published,  and  the 
"inscription  of  Tarku"  appears  with  the  rest. 

The  ne.xt  man  to  allude  to  it  was  Saint  Mar- 
tin, who  gravely  informs  his  readers  that  this 
inscription  was  carved  above  the  gate  of  Tarku,' 
thus  adding  a  little  definiteness  to  the  tradition. 

Naturally  enough  the  Flower  copy  made  its 
way  to  Grotefend,  who  was,  however,  not  de- 
ceived by  it.*  He  recognized  at  once  that  it 
really  consisted  of  a  number  of  characters  se- 
lected from  all  three  languages  which  were 
found  at  Persepolis,  though  he  did  not  know 
that  Plower  was  the  copyist.  This  was  in  1820, 
and  one  might  have  expected  that  this  would 
end  the  wanderings  and  the  fictitious  history  of 
Flower's  copies.  But  not  just  yet;  there  was 
still  vigor  in  the  story  and  the  race  was  not  yet 
over. 

In  1836  Burnouf  got  a  copy  of  the  same  lines 
and  set  to  work  earnestly  to  decipher  them.  He 
found  that  they  contained  the  name  of  Ai-sakes, 
repeated  three  times.^ 

In  1838  Beer  discussed  the  lines,  and  attached 
himself  to  Grotefend's  view,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  form  an  inscription  at  all. 


•  NouneUei  Oimenalions  rur  Us  interipliona  de  Peraepolu,  par  M. 
Saint  Martin,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Inacriptiona  et  Belles- Lettrea,  II* 
Sfrie,  torn,  xii,  p.  114. 

'Hall.  aUarm.  Lil.-ZcUuno.  April,  1820.  p.  845. 

'  Burnouf,  Mimoire  rur  deux  inuriptiotu.     Paria,  1836,  pp.  176,  ff. 
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Bumouf  s  translation  did  not  suit  the  next  in- 
vestigator very  well,  and  he  began  afresh  to  de- 
cipher and  translate.  This  was  A.  Holtzmann, 
who  argued  learnedly  that  the  Unes  formed  a 
genuine  Persepolitan  text  of  great  interest.  The 
inscription  was  indeed  a  memorial  of  Arses,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  C.  336  by  Bagoas.  Holt^ 
mann  thus  translated  the  text:  ( 

"Arses  (son)  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Provinces, 
the  Achamenian,  made  (this)." 

Here  was  indeed  a  fitting  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Flower  had  copied  a  few  signs 
out  of  three  different  languages,  and  out  of  them 
had  been  woven  this  elaborate  history.  It  is  a 
melancholy  story  from  one  point  of  view.  But 
it  is  instructive  also  as  showing  that  progress  in 
knowledge  is  not  uniform,  but  has  its  undertow 
as  well  as  its  advancing  wave.  Happily  there  is 
a  dash  of  humor  in  it  as  well. 


CHAPTER  III 

EARLY   EXPLORERS   IN   BABYLONIA 

When  the  city  of  Nineveh  fell,  and  when 
Babylon  was  finally  given  over  to  the  destroyer, 
a  deep  darkness  of  ignorance  settled  over  their 
ruins.  The  very  site  of  Nineveh  was  forgotten, 
and,  though  a  tradition  lived  on  which  located 
the  spot  where  Babylon  had  stood,  there  was  al- 
most as  little  known  of  that  great  capital  as  of 
its  northern  neighbor.  In  the  Middle  Age  the 
world  forgot  many  things,  and  then  with  wonder- 
ful vigor  began  to  learn  them  all  over  again.  In 
tlie  general  spell  of  forgetfulness  it  cast  away  all 
remembrance  of  these  two  great  cities.  Even  the 
monk  in  his  cell,  to  whose  industry  as  a  copyist 
the  world  owes  a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid, 
recked  little  of  barbarous  cities,  whose  sins  had 
destroyed  them.  He  knew  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Bethlehem,  for  these  had  imperishable  fragrance 
in  his  nostrils.  They  were  sacred  cities  in  a 
sacred  land,  and  he  sighed  as  he  thought  that 
they  were  now  in  the  hands  of  infidels.  But 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  they  were  mentioned,  it 
is  true,  in  the  prophets;  but  then  Nahum  had 
cursed  the  one  and  Isaiah  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other,  and  they  had  received  their 
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deserts.  Where  they  might  be  he  knew  not,  nor 
cared.  But  after  a  time  came  the  period  when 
Europe  began  to  relearn,  and  that  with  wonder- 
ful avidity.  The  Crusades  roused  all  Europe  to 
a  passionate  interest  in  the  Orient.  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Egj'pt  were  traversed  by  one  after 
another  of  travelers  who  visited  sacred  scenes 
and  came  home  to  tell  wonderful  stories  in 
Europe.  Of  these  almost  all  were  Christians, 
who  knew  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  New 
Testament,  but  were  for  the  more  part  hope- 
lessly ignorant  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
would  fain  sec  the  land  of  the  Lord,  but  cared 
little  for  associations  with  Old  Testament  proph- 
ets, heroes,  or  kings. 

But  at  last  there  appeared  a  man  who  had 
wider  interests  than  even  those  that  concerned 
the  land  of  Palestine.  He  was  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  The  Rabl)i 
Benjamin,  son  of  Jonah,  set  out  from  home  about 
1160  A.  D.,  an<l  journeyed  overland  across  Spain 
and  France,  and  thence  into  Italy.  As  he  went 
he  made  the  most  careful  notes  of  all  that  he 
saw,  and  gave  much  attention  to  the  learned  and 
pious  men  of  his  own  faith  whom  he  met.  From 
Italy  he  passed  over  to  Greece,  and  then  on  to 
Constantinople,  with  which  he  was  profoundly 
impressed.  After  he  had  visited  the  sacred  spots 
in  Palestine  he  went  over  the  desert  by  way  of 
Tadmor,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
journeyed  on  eastward  to  the  Tigris,  where  ho 
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visited  the  Jews  of  Mosul.  Of  Mosul  and  its 
surroundings  he  had  this  to  relate: 

"This  city,  situated  on  the  confiues  of  Persia, 
is  of  great  extent  and  very  ancient;  it  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  joined  bj'  a  bridge 
to  Nineveh.  Although  the  latter  lies  in  ruins, 
there  are  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
towns  on  its  site.  Nineveh  is  on  the  Tigris  dis- 
tant one  parasang  from  the  town  of  Arbil."' 

From  Nineveh  Benjamin  of  Tudela  passed  on 
down  the  river  and  visited  Baghdad,  then  a 
great  center  of  culture  both  Mohammedan  and 
Jewish,  and  this  was  more  to  him  than  even  its 
wealth,  and  it  is  as  to  a  climax  that  his  last 
sentence  concerning  this  city  comes: 

"The  city  of  Baghdad  is  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  country  in  which  it  is  situated  is  rich 
in  palm  trees,  gardens,  and  orchards,  so  that 
nothing  equals  it  in  Mesopotamia.  Merchants  of 
all  countries  resort  thither  for  purposes  of  trade, 
and  it  contains  manj'  wise  philosophers,  well 
skilled  in  sciences,  and  magicians  proficient  in  all 
sorts  of  enchantment."^ 

From  Baghdad  Benjamin  went  on  to  Gihiagin, 
or  Ras-al-Ain,  which  he  mistakenly  identified 
with  Resen  (Gen.  10.  12),  and  then  continues  his 
narrative  thus: 

"From  hence  it  is  one  day  to  Babylon.    This  is 


>  Itinerarxum    Beniamin    TudeUmia.     Ex    Hebraieo    Latinum   factum 
Bentd.  Aria  Monlano  inttrprete.     AutverpioB,  M.D.LXXV,  p.  58. 
•  Ibid.,  pp.  69.  70. 
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the  ancient  Babel,  and  now  lies  in  ruins;  but  the 
streets  still  extend  thirty  miles.  The  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  still  to  be  seen,  but 
people  are  afraid  to  venture  among  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which 
they  are  infested.  Twenty  thousand  Jews  live 
about  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  and  perform 
their  worship  in  the  synagogue  of  Daniel,  who 
rests  in  peace.  This  synagogue  is  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, having  been  built  by  Daniel  himself;  it 
is  constructed  of  solid  stones  and  bricks.  Here 
the  traveler  may  also  behold  the  palace  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, with  the  burning  fierj'  furnace  into 
which  were  thrown  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Aza- 
riah;  it  is  a  valley  well  known  to  everyone. 
Hillah,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  con- 
tains about  ten  thousand  Jews  and  four  syna- 
gogues. ,  .  .  Four  miles  from  hence  is  the  tower 
built  by  the  dispersed  Generation.  It  is  con- 
structed of  bricks  called  al-ajurr;  the  base 
measures  two  miles,  the  breadth  two  hundred 
and  forty  yards,  and  the  height  about  one  hun- 
dred canna.'  A  spiral  passage,  built  into  the 
tower  (in  stages  of  ten  yards  each),  leads  up  to 
the  summit,  from  which  we  have  a  prospect  of 
twenty  miles,  the  country  being  one  wide  plain 
and  quite  level.  The  heavenly  fire,  which  struck 
the  tower,  spht  it  to  its  very  foundation."* 

'  The  canna  as  a  measure  ia  of  variable  length.  At  Malta  it  was 
82.2  inrhes.     Elsewhere  it  varied  from  44  to  1 18  inches, 

'  Ihid..  pp.  70,  71.  Compare  also  Martinet.  Rtitclaabuch  det  Rabbi 
Binjamin  ton  Tudela.     Bambcrs,  1858,  pp.  10,  18.     For  English  tran*- 
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That  Benjamin  of  Tudela  actually  did  visit 
Mosul,  and  that  he  there  saw  across  the  river 
the  great  mounds  which  marked  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  he  also  saw  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon. He  did  make  the  visit  to  Baghdad,  for  that 
city  is  described  in  the  terms  of  an  eyewitness. 
It  is,  however,  not  certain  that  he  had  really 
seen  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  for  his  description 
lacks  the  little  touches  which  accompanied  the 
former  narrative.  He  is  here  probably  reproduc- 
ing simply  what  he  had  heard  from  others  con- 
cerning these  ruins. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  wrote  his  narrative  in  He- 
brew. It  was  knowTi  to  the  learned  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  was  not  printed  until  1543,  when  it  appeared 
at  Constantinople  in  the  rabbinic  character.  In 
1633  it  appeared,  with  a  Latin  translation,  at 
Leyden.  It  later  appeared  in  EngMsh  and 
French,  and  thus  became  known  over  a  large 
part  of  Eurojje.  Though  thus  well  known,  the 
book  of  Benjamin  appears  to  have  attracted  no 
attention  to  the  buried  cities  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon. 

Like  the  first  scant  notices  of  Persepolis  given 
by  the  earlier  travelers,  these  notes  of  Benjamin 

Utiona  sec  Thomas  Wright,  Early  TrareU  in  PaieMtine,  Loodon  (Bohn), 
1848,  pp.  94,  100.  and  eapecially  A.  Aahcr,  The  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Btn- 
jamin  of  Tudela.  liOndon  and  Berlin,  1840,  i,  pp.  91,  92,  105-107. 
8«?  furl  her.  The  Ilinemry  of  Brnjamin  of  Tudela,  by  Marrua  N.  Adier, 
Jadeh  Quarterly  Retiew,  xvi,  pp.  4fi3,  ff. 
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of  Tudela  would  bear  fruit  in  a  later  day,  for  they 
would  incite  other  travelers  to  visit  the  same 
mysterious  ruins. 

The  next  word  of  information  concerning  the 
ancient  sites  was  brought  to  Europe  by  another 
Jew,  the  Rabbi  Pethahiah  of  Ratisbon  (Regens- 
burg),  whose  recollections  were  set  down  by  one 
of  his  disciples,'  after  the  scanty  notes  which  he 
had  made  by  the  way. 

The  time  was  now  hastening  on  toward  the 
period  when  men  of  Europe  began  to  travel  ex- 
tensively in  the  Orient,  and  of  these  many 
visited  both  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  Most  of 
them,  however,  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  ruins  w'hich  lay  near  these  cities.  Many, 
like  Sir  John  Mandeville  (1322-56),  made  no 
journey  to  these  sites,  but  were  contented  to 
report  what  they  had  heard  concerning  them. 
Marco  Polo  appears  to  have  cared  nothing  for 
the  ruins,  and,  though  he  visited  both  Mosul 
and  Baghdad,  never  refers  to  them.  Others 
confounded  Baghdad  with  Babylon,  and  really 
believed  that  the  Mohammedan  capital  was  the 
same  city  as  that  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had 
made  powerful. 

On  the  evening  of  October  24,  1574,  the 
learned  botanist  and  physician,  Dr.  Leonhart 

'  This  waa  Judah  ben  SaniuM  h«>-Ha«id,  who  puhliahi^d  them  first 
under  the  abbreviated  title  "Sibbub"  at  Pranue  in  1595.  Thia  edition 
I  have  not  aeen.  A  convenient  edition  in  Hebrew  and  English  ia  A. 
Bcniah,  The  TraveU  of  Rabbi  Petahyah,  London,  1866.  Rabbi  Pethah- 
iah is  aupposcd  to  have  died  about  1190. 
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Rauwolff,  of  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria,  came  to  tl 
village  of  Feluja,  which  he  calls  Ehigo.  He  had 
come  from  Aleppo,  intending,  as  he  says,  "to  go 
thence  to  Babylon,  which  is  now  called  Felugo,"H 
or,  as  he  writes  in  other  places,  Elugo.  Having 
described  the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  which 
he  supposed  was  erected  by  the  ancients,  he 
proceeds  thus:  "Something  further,  just  before 
the  village  Elugo  is  the  Hill  whereon  the  Castle 
did  stand  in  the  Plain,  whereon  you  may  still  see 
some  Ruines  of  the  Fortification,  which  is  quite 
demolished  and  uninhabited:  behind  it  pretty 
near  to  it,  did  stand  the  Tower  of  Babylon, 
which  the  children  of  Noah  (who  first  inhabited 
these  Countries  after  the  Deluge)  began  to  build 
up  unto  Heaven;  this  we  see  still,  and  it  is 
half  a  league  in  Diameter,  but  it  is  so  mightily 
ruined,  and  low  and  so  full  of  Vermin  that  have 
bored  holes  through  it,  that  one  may  not  come 
near  it  within  half  a  Mile,  but  only  in  two 
Months  in  the  Winter,  when  they  come  not  out 
of  their  holes.  Among  these  Insects,  there  are 
chiefly  some  in  the  Persian  language  called  Eglo 
by  the  Inhabitants  that  are  veiy  poisonous; 
they  are  (as  others  told  me)  bigger  than  our 
Lizards  and  have  three  Heads,  and  on  their 
Back  several  Spots  of  several  Colours."^ 


'  A  CoUedion  of  Curiotu  Travels  and  Voyaoen.  In  Two  Toraea. 
The  First  ooiitaininK  Dr.  Lconhurt  Rauwolfl's  Iliricrsry  into  the  Easlem 
Countries,  as  Syria,  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  Aniifiiia,  Mesopotamia, 
Aas>Tin,  Chalilea,  Ac.  Translated  from  the  High  Dutch  by  NichoUu 
SUphorst.    P.  174,  AT.     Londou,  1693. 
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From  Ff'Iuja,  RauwolfT  set  out  for  Baghdad, 
and  makes  it  quite  clear  that  he  must  have  sup- 
posed the  city  of  Babylon  to  have  extended  far 
across  the  desert  toward  the  Tigris,  for  he  thus 
continues:  "After  we  had  travelled  for  Twelve 
Hours  through  desolate  places,  very  hard,  so 
that  our  Camels  and  Asses  began  to  be  tired 
under  their  heavy  Burdens,  we  rested  and  lodged 
ourselves  near  to  an  ascent,  we  and  our  Beasts,  to 
refresh  ourselves,  and  so  to  stay  there  till  Night, 
and  to  break  up  again  in  the  middle  thereof,  that 
we  might  come  to  Bagdct  before  Sun  rising.  The 
mean  while,  when  we  were  lodged  there,  I  con- 
sidered and  viewed  this  ascent,  and  found  that 
there  was  two  behind  one  another,  distinguished 
by  a  Ditch,  and  extending  themselves  like  unto 
two  parallel  Walls  a  great  way  about,  and  that 
they  were  open  in  some  Places,  where  we  might 
go  through  like  Gates;  wherefore  I  believe,  that 
they  were  the  wall  of  the  Old  Town  (whereof 
Pliny  says  that  they  were  200  Foot  high,  and  50 
broad)  that  went  about  there,  and  that  the 
places  where  they  were  open,  have  been  an- 
ciently Gates  (whereof  there  were  a  Hundred 
Iron  ones)  of  that  Town;  and  this  the  rather, 
because  I  saw  in  some  places  under  the  Sand 
(wherewith  the  two  ascents  were  almost  covered) 
the  Old  Wall  plainly  appear.  So  we  found  our 
selves  to  be  just  lodged  without  the  walls  of 
that  formerly  so  famous  Kingly  City,  which  now 
with  its  Magnificence  and  Glorious  Buildings  is 
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quite  desolated  and  lieth  in  the  Dust,  so  that 
ever>'  one  that  passeth  through  it,  in  regard  of 
them,  hath  great  reason  to  admire  with  aston- 
ishment, when  he  considers,  that  this  which  hath 
been  so  Glorious  an  one,  and  in  which  the 
Greatest  Monarchs  and  Kings  that  ever  were, 
Nimrod,  Belus,  and  after  him  King  Merodach 
and  his  Posterity  to  Balthasar  the  last,  have  had 
their  Seats  and  Habitations,  is  now  reduced  to 
such  a  Desolation  and  Wildeniess,  that  the  very 
Shepherds  cannot  abide  to  fix  their  Tents  there 
to  inhabit  it.'" 

In  1583  the  Orient  was  visited  by  John  Eldred, 
an  English  traveler  and  merchant,  whose  quaint 
notice  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh  was  among  the 
very  first  hints  which  came  directly  to  England 
concerning  these  great  cities.  His  account  is  as 
follows: 

"We  landed  at  Felugia  the  8th  and  20th  of 
June,  where  we  made  our  abode  seven  dayes,  for 
lack  of  camels  to  carie  our  goods  to  Babylon. 
The  heat  at  that  time  of  the  yeare  is  such  in  those 
parts  that  men  are  loath  to  let  out  their  camels 
to  travcU.  This  Felugia  is  a  village  of  some  hun- 
dred houses,  and  a  place  appointed  for  discharge- 
ing  of  such  goods  as  come  downe  the  river:  the 
inhabitants  are  Arabians.  Not  finding  camels 
here,  we  were  constrained  to  unlade  our  goods, 
and  hired  an  hundred  asses  to  carie  our  English 
merchandizes  onely  to  New  Babylon  over  a  shor^ 

Wp.eU..  V.  177,  f. 
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desert;  in  crossing  whereof  we  spent  eighteen 
houres,  travelling  by  night  and  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, to  avoid  the  great  heat. 

"In  this  place  which  we  orossed  over  stood  the 
olde  mightie  citie  of  Babylon,  many  olde  ruines 
whereof  are  easilie  to  be  scene  by  daylight,  which 
I  John  Eldred  have  often  bchelde  at  my  goode 
leisure,  having  made  three  voyages  between  the 
New  citie  of  Babylon  and  Aleppo  over  this 
desert.  Here  also  are  yet  standing  the  mines  of 
the  olde  tower  of  Babell,  which  being  upon  a 
plaine  ground  seemeth  a  farre  off  very  great,  but 
the  nearer  you  come  to  it,  the  lesser  and  lesser  it 
appeareth:  sundry  times  I  have  gone  thither  to 
see  it,  and  found  the  remnants  yet  standing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  compasse,  and  al- 
most as  high  as  the  stone  workc  of  Paules  steeple 
in  London,  but  it  sheweth  much  bigger.  The 
brickes  remaining  in  this  most  ancient  monu- 
ment be  Iialf  a  yard  thicke  and  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  long,  being  dried  in  the  Sunne  only, 
and  betweene  every  course  of  brickes  there  lieth 
a  course  of  mattes  made  of  canes,  which  remaine 
soiinde  and  not  perished,  as  though  they  had 
beene  layed  within  one  yeere.  The  citie  of  New 
Babylon  joyneth  upon  the  aforesaid  desert  where 
the  Olde  citie  was,  and  the  river  of  Tygris  runneth 
close  under  the  wall,  and  they  may  if  they  will 
open  a  sluce,  and  let  the  water  of  the  same  runne 
round  about  the  towne.  It  is  about  two  English 
miles  in  compasse,  and  the  iuhaliitunls  geut-rally 
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speake  three  languages,  to  wit,  the  Persian, 
Arabian,  and  Turkish  tongues:  tlic  people  are 
of  the  Spanyards  complexion:  and  the  women 
generalie  weare  in  one  of  the  gristles  of  their 
noses  a  ring  like  a  wedding  ring,  but  somewhat 
greater,  with  a  pearlc  and  a  Turkish  stone  set 
therein,  and  this  they  doe  be  they  never  so 
poore."* 

The    old    confusion    between    Baghdad    and 
Babylon  plainly  exists  in  the  mind  of  Eldred,- 

'  The  Principall  A'api'tra/ion*,  Voiaget  and  Ducormes  of  the  Engli*h 
Nation.  By  Richard  HakJuyt,  Master  of  Artes,  and  Student  some- 
tinic  of  Cbriiit-C'hurch  in  Oxford.  Iiuprintc-d  at  London  by  George 
Bishop  and  Ral|ih  Newlxrin,  Df-putiea  to  Christopher  Baker,  Printer 
to  the  Queen's  most  exccUent  Miijeslie.     1589,  p.  232. 

•  Hilprecht  (Exploration*  in  Bihle  lAindt,  during  the  Ninelf*nth  Cen- 
tury, p.  14,  footnote  2.  Philadelphia,  1903)  takes  exooption  to  this  state- 
ment as  follows:  "Rogers  .  .  .  asserta  that  Eldred  confused  Baghdad 
and  Babylon.  But  this  is  incorrect,  for  Mdred  snys  phiinly  enouuh: 
The  cilie  of  New  Babylon  [Baghdad]  joyneth  ujmju  the  iiforcsaid  dcjiert 
where  the  Olde  citie  was,'  i.  e.,  the  desert  between  FallOja  and  Huglidud 
which  our  author  crossed."  But  surely  the  exception  is  not  well  tukiii. 
I  Clin  find  no  evidence  in  Eldml  Ihiit  he  w:u  fnrllter  south  than  the 
line  Ix'tweeu  Feluja  and  Buttbdiul,  and  the  ruins  which  tie  descriliea 
as  belonging  to  Biibylun  were  those  wtiich  lie  between  these  two  points. 
I  lielieve  that  Hil[)recht  is  quit<'  riKlit  in  the  suggestion  that  the  big 
ruin  which  EMre<l  thought  to  be  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  really  Akarkuf, 
which  Purchase  locates  at  seven  miles  from  Baghdad,  quite  sufTicietitlj 
in  agreement  with  Hilprecht's  more  accurate  "nine  to  ten  miles  tc 
the  weet  of  BaghdaiJ."  It  would  appear  then  that  Eldred  thought 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  were  only  that  short  distance  from  the  modem 
city  of  BaghdiuJ,  and  therefore  in  the  environs  of  the  new  city.  This 
is  precisely  the  point  which  my  sentence  is  intended  to  make.  Further- 
nmre  it  would  ap|)ear  that  Purchase  thought  Eldrod  had  so  located 
the  city  as  appears  from  the  following: 

"For  atxiut  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Bagdad,  aa  men  passe  from 
Fclugia,  a  towno  on  Euphrates,  whereon  Old  Babylon  stood,  1o  this 
newc  eitie  on  Tigris  (a  worko  of  eighteene  houres,  and  about  forty  miles 
space)  theTe  is  seen  a  minnua  shape,  of  a  sha]>elesse  hea[M>  and  build- 
ing, in  circuit  less  than  a  mile,  about  the  height  of  the  stoneworkc  of 
Paule's  steeple  in  lyindon,  the  bricks  being  six  inches  thicke,  eigb 
broad,  and  a  foot  lonR  (as  Master  Allen  measured)  with  mats  of  can 
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but  apart,  from  that  error  his  words  have  a 
magical  ring  in  them,  and  might  well  induce 
others  to  set  out  to  see  such  sights.  He  appears 
not  to  have  seen  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  at  all,  but 
another  Englishman,  who  sailed  from  Venice  in 
1599,  was  more  fortunate  and  also  more  ro- 
mantic. 

There  is  more  of  eloquence  in  Anthony  Shirley 
(or  Sherley),  who  thus  wrote  of  both  cities: 

''I  will  speake  ...  of  Babylon;  not  to  the  in- 
tent to  tell  stories,  either  of  the  huge  ruines  of 
the  first  Towne  or  the  splendour  of  the  second, 
but — because  nothing  doth  impose  anything  in 
man's  nature  more  than  example— to  shew  the 
truth  of  Gotl's  word,  whose  vengeances,  threat- 
ened by  His  Prophets,  are  truely  succeeded  hi  all 
those  parts.  .  .  .* 

"All  the  ground  on  which  Babylon  was  spred 
is  left  now  desolate;  nothing  standing  in  tliat 
Peninsula  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
but  only  part,  and  that  a  small  part,  of  the  greate 
Tower,  which  God  hath  suffered  to  stand  (if  man 
may  speake  so  confidently  of  His  greate  impene- 
trable counsels)  for  an  et(;rnal  testimony  of  His 


liiiJ  l)ctwixt  thi'm,  yet  remaining  as  sound  as  if  tliey  had  lieone  laid 
within  B  yiw-rc'n  aimr^".  Thus  Miiatcr  Eldred  and  Muster  Fitch,  Master 
Cnrtwright,  iiIm),  and  my  friend  Master  Allen,  by  testimony  uf  their 
own  eyes,  have  reported.  But  I  ran  scarce  think  it  to  lie  that  tower 
or  teiuiile,  b«'cau9i>  authors  pliiee  it  in  the  midst  of  old  Babylon,  and 
iieere  KuphraU»;  whereas  this  is  uoerer  Tigris." — Purdiat  hit  Pil- 
UrimaQt,  1620,  p.  G<)  (folio  edition). 

■  Sir   Anthony    Sherley,    Hia    ReiatUm   o/  Hi*    TrmtU   into   Pertia. 
London,  1013,  p.  21. 
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work  in  the  confusion  of  Man's  pride,  and  that 
Arke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  as  perpetual  a  mem- 
ory of  his  greate  idolatry  and  condigne  punish- 
ment.' 

"Nineve,  that  which  God  Himself  calleth  That 
greate  Citie,  hath  not  one  stone  standing  which 
may  give  memory  of  the  being  of  a  towne.  One 
English  mile  from  it  is  a  place  called  Mosul,  a 
small  thing,  rather  to  be  a  witnesse  of  the  other's 
mightinesse  and  God's  judgment  than  of  any 
fashion  of  magnificence  in  it  selfe."* 

In  these  words  is  sounded  for  the  first  time  the 
note  which  would  bring  eager  explorers  to  these 
mounds.  The  former  travelers  had  looked  curi- 
oufdy  upon  those  mounds  and  then  passed  on; 
this  man  saw  in  them  facts  which  illustrated  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  In  a  later  day  expeditions 
would  go  out  from  England  for  the  very  purpose 
of  seeking  in  fhcin  books  which  might  confirm  or 
illustrate  the  history  and  the  prophecy  of  the  He- 
brew people.  The  real  force  behind  the  large 
contributions  of  money  for  these  explorations 
was  this  desire  to  know  anything  that  had  any 
possible  bearing  on  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Anthony  Shirley  did  not  see  that 
day,  but  he  belonged  to  it  in  spirit. 

In  all  these  notices  of  passing  travelers  ig- 
norance \\m  mingled  with  credulity,  and  definite 
knowledge  was  wanting.  The  most  that  had 
been  accomplished  was  the  perpetuation  and  the 

«/6W 
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stimulation  of  interest  in  these  cities.  Tiie  very 
small  amount  of  progress  that  had  been  made  is 
indicated  by  the  publication  in  1596,  at  Ant- 
werp, of  the  great  Geographical  Treasury  of 
Ortelius,'  an  alphabetic  list  of  places,  with  such 
descriptive  geographical  facts  added  as  were  then 
known.  Ortehus  states  that  certain  writers  iden- 
tified Nineveh  with  Mosul,  but  as  he  had  no 
definite  information,  he  had  to  let  the  matter 
rest  at  that.  Of  Babylon  even  less  was  known. 
All  the  authorities  quoted  by  Ortelius,  except 
Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  identify  Babylon  with 
Baghdad,  and  that  position  he  accepts.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  there  was  need  for  more 
travelers  who  should  see,  and  understand  as  well 
what  they  saw. 

A  beginning  is  made  by  an  English  traveler, 
John  Cartwright,  whose  tone  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Shirley,  though  he  makes  more  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject: 

"Having  passed  over  this  river  [the  ChoaspesJ 
we  set  forward  toward  Mosul,  a  very  antient 
towne  in  this  countrey,  si.\e  dayes  journey  from 
Valdac,  and  so  pitched  on  the  bankes  of  the 
river  Tigris.  Here  in  these  plaines  of  Assiria, 
and  on  the  bankes  of  the  Tigris,  and  in  the  re- 


■  Abrahami  OritUii  .4n(i><Tpuint  Tkaaumt  Geographieu*  Btcognihu  H 
Auetu».  Antwerp,  Plantin,  15911.  The  copy  which  the  writer  used  in 
the  Bodleiuii  I.ibr.iry  h;Ml  l>el<m(s<"il  to  Jfjseph  Si-nliuer,  and  eonlaiiwd 
niuiius<-ri|it  luiliii  of  his.  On  Nineveh  he  had  notiiinii  to  add,  and  nu 
Baliylriu  merely  wrute  in  the  niargina  some  Ambio  worda  which  had 
been  truitnlilerated  in  Uie  Wxl  »l  Urtcliua. 
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ipon  of  Eden,  was  Ninevie  built  by  Nimrod,  but 
finwbed  by  Ninus.  It  is  agreed  by  all  prophane 
wtiUm,  and  confinned  by  the  Scriptures  that 
tin*  aUy  exeeeded  all  other  citties  in  circuit,  and 
aamrerBble  magnificenee.  For  it  seemes  by  the 
niinoufi  foundation  (which  I  thoroughly  viewed) 
that  it  waM  built  with  four  sides,  but  not  equall 
or  iiquarc;  for  the  two  longer  sides  had  each  of 
tlurm  (an  we  gease)  an  hundredth  and  fifty  fur- 
lon(p(,  the  two  riunier  sides,  ninty  furlongs, 
which  amounteth  to  foure  hundred  and  eighty 
furlongs  of  ground,  which  makes  three  score 
m\U:»,  accounting  eight  furlongs  to  an  Italian 
rnJIe.  Tlie  walls  whereof  were  an  hundredth 
foolc  upriglit,  and  had  such  a  breadth,  as  three 
('Imriots  might  passe  on  the  rampire  in  front: 
iiwrni  walhi  W(?re  garnished  with  a  thousand  and 
fiv«;  hundnjth  towers,  which  gave  exceeding 
beauty  tx>  the  rest,  and  a  strength  no  lesse  ad- 
iiiiral)l(;  for  the  nature  of  those  times."* 

AfU'r  ihtmt  descriptions  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent of  Ninfvoh,  C'artwright  supplied  some  ex- 
irm'AM  from  its  history  and  then  concluded  thus: 

"Klrittlly,  that  this  city  was  farre  greater  than 
MuMlofi,  iH'Ifig  the  I-ady  of  the  East,  the  Queene 
of  Nntionn,  and  tin*  riches  of  tin-  world,  hauing 
riiorr  p<'0|)l<'  williin  ht-r  wiiIh,  than  arc  now  in 
mtUif  one  kiiinfloiii*-;  but,  now  it.  iw  destroyed  (as 
(WmI  tf)rt'U)\i\  il. Mliodld  itchy  the ('haidajans) being 


•  Tll»  I'tmwhH't  TtilffI;  |i«litiml  liy 
mtilfiiil      l/m<li>ii,  mil,  |.|.    Ml,  Ml. 


r.  ((irnfnrv  iiiini«d  loho  C«rt- 
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nothing  else,  then  (sic)  a  sepulture  of  her  sel 
litle  towne  of  small  trade,  where  the  Patriarch  ol 
the  Nestorians  keeps  his  seate,  at  the  deuotior 
of  the  Turkes.  Sundry  times  had  we  conferenc£ 
with  this  Patriarch:  and  among  many  othei 
speeches  which  past  from  him,  he  wished  us  thai 
before  we  departed,  to  sec  the  Hand  of  Eden,  but 
twelue  miles  up  the  riuer,  ivhich  he  affirmed  wat 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  Paradise." 

Keen  as  Cartwright  was  after  historical  and 
legendary  material,  he  continued  the  error  ol 
confusion  of  Baghdad  and  Babylon.  His  de- 
scri|)tions,  however,  contained  some  new  matter; 

"Two  places  of  great  antiquity  did  wc  thor- 
oughly view  in  the  country:  the  one  was  the 
mines  of  the  old  tower  of  Babel,  (as  the  inhabi- 
tants hold  unto  this  day)  built  by  N^mrod,  the 
nephew  of  Cham,  Noahs  sonne.  .  .  . 

"And  now  at  this  day  that  which  remayneth, 
is  called,  the  remnant  of  the  tower  of  Babel: 
there  standing  as  much,  as  is  a  quarter  of  mile  in 
compasse,  and  as  high  as  the  stone-worke  ol 
Paules  steeple  in  London.  It  was  built  of  burnt 
bricke  cimented  and  joyned  with  bituminous 
mortar,  to  the  end,  that  it  should  not  receiue 
any  cleft  in  the  same.  The  brickes  are  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  quarter  ir 
thicknesse,  and  between  euery  course  of  brickes 
there  lyeth  a  course  of  mats  made  of  Canes  and 
Palme-tree  leaves,  so  fresh,  as  if  they  had  beene 
layd  within  one  yeere. 


n 
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"The  other  place  remarkable  is,  the  ruines 
old  Babilon,  because  it  was  the  first  citie,  which 
was  built  after  the  Floud.  .  .  .  This  city  was 
built  upon  the  riucr  Euphrates,  as  we  found  by 
experience,  spending  two  dayes  journey  and  betr^ 
ter,  on  the  ruines  thereof.  • 

"Amongst  the  other  stately  buildings  was  the 
temple  of  Bel,  erected  by  Semiramis  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  citie.  .  .  .  Some  do  thinke,  that  the 
ruines  of  Nimrods  tower,  is  but  the  foundation 
of  this  temple  of  Bel,  &  that  therefore  many 
trauellers  haue  bin  deceiued,  who  suppose  they 
haue  seene  a  part  of  that  tower  which  Nimrod 
builded.  But  who  can  tell  whether  it  be  the  one 
or  the  other?  It  may  be  that  confused  Chaos 
which  we  saw  was  the  ruines  of  both,  the  Temple 
of  Bel  being  founded  on  that  of  Nimrod.'"         / 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  in  this  nar- 
rative that  Cartwright  knew  the  description  ol 
Shirley,  whom  he  almost  seems  to  quote  in  the 
comparison  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  visiting  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  noMi 
becoming  as  much  of  an  international  matter  a* 
was  the  observing  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  at  f 
slightly  later  time.    Gasparo  Balbi,^  a  Venetia 
Alexander  Hamilton,  an  Englishman,  and  Di 
Garcia  de  Silva  y  Figueroa,  a  Spaniard,  follow* 
soon  after  Cartwright,  but  made  no  advance 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  99,  100. 

'  Viaooio  ntlie  Indie  Orientdli,  Veniae,    1500.     See   iilsn   Rrcueil 
VoyoQti  aux  Indea  Orirnlala,  par  le«  fibres  d<>  Br>''     Frnncfort,  1' 
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The  mound  of  Babil  :it  Babylon.  Beneath  this 
mound,  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture,  are 
some  remains  of  the  city  wall  of  Babylon.  Beneath 
the  rest  of  the  nioimd  are  the  yet  imperfectly  ex- 
plored renmias  of  a  great  palace  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
which  is  probably  that  which  he  mentions  as  follows: 

"Near  the  brick  wiUl  on  the  north,  my  heart 
drove  me  to  build  a  palace  for  Babylon's  defense. 
A  palace,  the  counterpart  of  the  palace  of  Babylon, 
I  built  there  of  burned  bricks  and  asphalt.  Sixty 
cubitis  long  I  erected  a  mighty  wall  toward  Sippar, 
built  a  platform  of  earth  .  .  .  with  asphalt  and 
burned  bricks  I  lifted  it  high  like  a  forest  moimtain. 
Mighty  cedars  I  caused  to  be  stretched  out  for  it« 
roof." 

(Nebuchadrezzar  Cylinder,  British  Museum,  85, 
4-30,  1.  Ck)l.  Ill,  line  11,  ff.  Langdon,  Die  Neun 
bahylonischen  Konigsinschriften,  pp.  IIS,  fT.] 
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their  investigations  beyond  that  which  had  been 
seen  by  their  predecessors.  Following  these  came 
the  great  traveler,  Pietro  deUa  Valle,  who  has  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  already  in  a  former 
narrative  concerning  Persepolis.'  He  made  the 
same  mistake  of  confusing  Baghdad  with  ancient 
Babylon,  but  he  visited  Hillah,  which  probably 
few  of  his  predecessors  had  done.  He  also  visited 
the  great  mound  near  Hillah,  called  Babil  by  the 
natives.  This,  Pietro  della  Valle  believed,  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  This  mound  he 
had  sketched  by  an  artist,  and  from  it  he  col- 
lected some  bricks,  which  he  afterward  took 
back  to  Rome.  One  of  these  was  presented  to 
Athana-sius  Kircher,  the  Jesuit,  who  wrote  a 
learned  treatise  on  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Kircher 
beheved  that  this  brick  had  formed  part  of  the 
original  Tower  of  Babel,  wrecked  by  the  hand 
of  God,  a  silent  monitor  from  the  great  age  of 
the  dispersion  of  tongues.  He  placed  it  in  his 
museum,  and  it  is  still  preserved."  This  is  prob- 
ably the  very  first  Babylonian  antiquity  which 
came  into  Europe,  and  must  always  have  a 
great  interest  on  that  account.  Though  it  was 
not  what  Pietro  della  Valle  and  Kircher  sup- 
posed, it  was,  nevertheless,  a  brick  from  the 
glorious  period  of  Babylonian  history,  and  to 
the  world  of  letters  had  a  meaning  of  tremen- 

>  See  p.  21. 

*  In  the  old  Muhco  Kirchcriiuio,  inrorporated  in  1876  with  the  Muiieo 
Etnograficu-Preistorico,  now  established  on  the  third  atory  of  the  Col- 
legio  Roiiuuiu  in  Home. 
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dous  import.  It  was  the  harbinger  of  great 
stores  of  tablets  and  of  building  bricks  which 
were  soon  to  flow  from  that  land.  Far  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  mediaeval  student  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  were  this  first  brick  and  those 
which  were  to  follow,  to  carry  the  thoughts  of 
men. 

After  these  men  of  the  world,  others  bent  on 
errands  of  religion  passed  up  and  down  the 
valley — Augustinians,  Jesuits,  Carmelites,  and 
Franciscans — some  of  whom  visited  the  sites 
covered  with  ruins,  while  others  were  content  to 
report  what  they  had  heard.  They  were  gen- 
erally impressed  with  the  thought  that  they 
were  in  lands  where  God  had  signally  mani- 
fested his  displeasure  with  the  sons  of  men,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  felt  any  quickening 
of  imagination  at  the  thought  of  the  great  deeds 
of  human  history  which  had  there  been  enacted. 
They  naturally  knew  no  more  of  the  meaning  of 
the  mounds  than  did  those  who  had  preceded 
them. 

So  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
come,  and  no  man  knew  more  of  tlie  history  of 
Babylon  or  of  Nineveh  than  could  be  gathered 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins,  or 
from  the  stirrmg  words  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  day  of  the  traveler  who  went  and  saw,  and 
no  more,  was  now  nearly  over,  and  the  day  of 
the  scientific  explorer  was  rapidly  hastening  on. 
Before  men  should  be  led  to  dig  up  these  great 
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mounds  they  must  be  roused  to  interest  in  then 
and  that  the  traveler  had  done  in  some  measur< 
The  age  of  the  explorer  and  of  the  deciphere 
had  come,  and  the  intellectual  quickening  of  th 
times  manifested  itself  in  a  thorough  study  c 
the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
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1734-1820 

The  man  who  began  the  new  age  of  explc 
tion  was  not  himself  an  explorer,  nor  were  sev- 
eral   of    his    immediate    successors.      He   was,  ■ 
however,  a  man  of  scientific  spirit,  and  in  that 
differed  from  the  men  who  had  gone  before  him. 
He  was  not  seeking  marvels,  nor  anxiously  in- 
quiring for  evidences  of  stra.ige  dealings  in  dark' 
days.    He  was  a  student  of  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  went  into  the  Orient  specially  charged 
to  study  them.     Jean  Otter,   member  of  the 
French   Academy   ot    Inscriptions   and    Belles- 
Lettres,  and  afterward  professor  of  Arabic  at  the 
CoUdge  de  France,  spent  ten  years  in  western 
Asia,  being  sent  thither  for  the  purpose  of  stud; 
by  the  Comte  de  Maurepas.    His  notice  of  th 
city  of  Nineveh  is  very  different  indeed  from  al 
that  preceded  it.    Its  tone  of  criticism,  of  siftin] 
out  the  false  from  the  true,  is  the  tone  of  the  ne\ 
age  that  had  now  begun: 

"Abulfeda  [the  Arabian  Geographer]  says  thp 
Nineveh  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigr 
opposite  the  modern  Mosul;  either  he  must  ha 
been  mistaken,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  distr: 
are  greatly  in  error,  for  the  latter  place  Ninev 
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on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  spot 
which  they  call  Eski-Mosul.  If  we  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  two  opinions  by  supposing  that 
Nineveh  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
nothing  is  gained,  for  Eski-Mosul  is  seven  or 
eight  leagues  higher  up  the  stream.  One  point 
seems  to  favor  the  belief  of  Abulfeda,  and  that 
is,  that  opposite  Mosul  there  is  a  place  called 
Tell-i-Toubah— that  is  to  say,  the  Hill  of  Re- 
pentance— where,  they  say,  the  Ninevites  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of 
God."i 

Otter  also  visited  the  mounds  at  Hillah,  and, 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  geog- 
raphers than  any  of  his  predecessors,  located  the 
ancient  city  of  Babylon  near  Hillah.  The  true 
location  of  the  city  even  he  did  not  make  out, 
but  the  site  was  almost  determined.  A  scientifi- 
cally trained  scliolar,  as  Otter  was,  had  not  found 
it,  but  the  thoughts  of  men  were  at  least  pointed 
away  from  the  identification  with  Baghdad. 

After  Otter,  the  land  of  Babylonia  was  visited 
by  a  Carmelite  missionary,  Father  Emmanuel  de 
Saint  Alb(>rt.  He  .saw  the  ruins  at  Hillah  and 
made  a  very  important  rei)ort  u|)on  them  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  His  account  was  not  pub- 
lished, but  in  manuscript  form  came  into  the 
hands  of  D'Anville,  who  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  at  Paris  a  paper  on  the  site 

'  Votfogc  en  Turquie  ti  en  Ptrte,  p»r  M.  OlUr,  dn  I'Aradimie  Royale 
dea  Iiucriptioiu  et  BeUes-Letlren,  Puris.     174it.  pp.  I'M,  134. 
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of  Babylon.  This  paper  was  based,  in  its  con- 
clusive portions,  upon  the  description  of  southern 
Babylonia  given  by  Pietro  della  Valle,  and  espe- 
cially that  now  offered  by  the  Carmelite  mis- 
sionary. The  words  of  the  latter  differ  in 
important  respects  from  the  descriptions  of  any 
travelers  who  had  preceded  him.    He  says: 

"Before  reaching  Hillah  a  liill  is  visible  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  some  great  build- 
ing. It  may  be  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
circumference.  I  brought  away  from  it  some 
.sfiuare  bricks,  on  which  were  writing  in  certain 
unknow7i  characters.  Opposite  this  hill,  and  dis- 
tant two  leagues,  another  similar  hill  is  visible, 
between  two  reaches  of  the  river  at  an  equal 
distance.  .  .  .  We  went  to  the  opposite  hill, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned;  this  one  is  in 
Arabia,  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  other  is  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  Euphrates,  and  both  ex- 
actly ojiposite  to  each  other.  I  found  it  veiy  like 
the  other,  and  I  brought  away  some  square 
bricks,  which  had  the  same  impressions  as  the 
fii-sl-ineiitioncd  ones.  I  remarked  upon  this  hill 
a  fragment,  of  thick  wall,  still  standing  on  the 
summit,  which,  from  a  distance,  looked  like  a 
large  tower.  A  similar  mass  was  lying  over- 
turned beside  it;  and  the  cement  was  so  solid 
that  it  was  (piite  impossible  to  detach  one  brick 
whole.  Botli  mjvsses  seemed  as  if  ihcy  had  been 
vitrified,  wliich  made  me  conclude  that  these 
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ruins  were  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Many  peo- 
ple insist  that  this  latter  hill  is  the  remains  of  the 
real  Babylon;  but  I  know  not  what  they  will 
make  of  the  other,  which  is  opposite  and  exactly 
like  this  one.  The  people  of  the  country  related 
to  me  a  thousand  foolish  stories  about  these  two 
mounds;  and  the  Jews  call  the  latter  the  prison 
of  Nebuchadnezzar."' 

Unlike  the  travelers  who  had  preceded  him, 
this  missionary  cared  nothing  for  the  marvelous, 
and  would  have  none  of  the  stories  of  the  na- 
tives. He  had,  however,  so  completely  and  ac- 
curatdy  described  these  ruins  that  the  work  of 
D'Anville  was  comparatively  easy.  He  decided 
that  this  was  really  Babylon,  and  that  Baghdad 
was  not  its  modern  representative.  The  final 
w^ord  of  D'Anville  is  interesting,  and  opens  up 
the  new  era  of  study  of  this  part  of  the  Orient: 
■  "The  written  characters  which,  as  Father  Em- 
manuel says  in  his  report,  are  impressed  upon 
the  bricks  which  remain  of  buildings  so  ancient 
that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  original 
Babylon  would  be  for  scholars  who  wish  to  pene- 
trate into  the  most  remote  antiquity  an  entirely 
new  matter  of  meditation  and  study. "- 

These  words  were  written  in  1755,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  show 
how  the  study  of  the  city  of  Babylon  lagged  be- 

'  Mimoirc  xur  la  Potilion  de  Babylone,  par  M.  d'AiiviUo.  Mfimotres 
dra  IiituTipliuns  el  dcs  Bvllcs-Lcltxcs,  t.  xzviii,  p.  256,  ann6e  1755 
[published  1761). 

'Comp.  Iraus.  in  Evella,  Md.,  p.  44. 
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portant  facts.  Europi^  believed  that  a  people 
who  could  only  write  upon  clay  must  have  been 
a  people  in  a  low  state  of  civilization  mdeed, 
and  must  have  possessed  but  a  small  literature. 
Niebuhr  quotes  from  Bryant  these  words,  and 
they  were  fairly  representative  of  the  general 
opinion  entertained  in  Europe:  "I  cannot  help 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  learning  of  a  people 
from  the  materials  with  which  it  is  exi)edited 
and  carried  on,  and  I  should  think  that  literature 
must  have  been  very  scanty,  or  none  at  all, 
where  the  means  above  mentioned  were  ap- 
plied." To  Niebuhr  such  rejisoning  appeared  to 
be  folly.  To  liis  mind  the  presence  of  these  in- 
scribed bricks  was  evidence  of  a  very  high  state 
of  civilization.'  He  lamented  that  he  could  not 
remain  longer  at  the  site,  the  more  thoroughly  to 
study  its  niins,  and  calls  earnestly  for  others  to 
continue  the  work  which  he  had  to  leave  un- 
finished. 

Niebuhr  also  visited  the  mounds  near  the 
Tigris  and  ojiposite  the  city  of  Mosul.  Here 
also  he  was  as  chmr  and  cogent  in  his  rea.soning 
as  he  had  been  at  Hillah.  The  .site  of  Nineveh 
he  identified  without  difficulty,^  but  it  appears 
to  have  impressed  him  much  less  than  tlie  more 
ancient,  and  the  greater,  mother  city  of  Babylon. 

The  hope  and  wish  of  Niebulir  that  others 

'  "Man  kaiin  dur!\uH  vifliiirhr  dpii  Si-IiIiim  nmclii-ii,  ctiwa  ilii*  BiiUy- 
lonirr  eH  in  der  Schrcilikunst  tiiiil  <lon  WiHSPnacliofU-u  Bcliiiii  sulir  weit 
gcbmrht  hnlit-n  niQ!iiM.-ii." — Iliid.,  (jg>.  J'JU,  291. 

*lhid.,  p.  353. 
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would  soon  follow  him  to  carr>'  on  researches  at 
Babylon  were  soon  gratified.  In  1781,  on  July  6, 
M.  de  Beauchamp  sailed  away  from  Marseilles  to 
carry  on  astronomical  observations  at  Baghdad 
and  to  make  historical  and  geographical  studies 
in  the  ni-ighborhood.  He  visited  Hillali,  and  con- 
tributed further  to  its  exact  localization.  His 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  the  archseology 
both  of  the  past  and  the  present  of  the  Orient 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Niebuhr,  and  he  there- 
fore made  curious  mistakes  concerning  the  names 
which  the  Arabs  had  given  to  certain  portions  of 
the  mounds,  but  witlial  he  marks  a  fresh  step  of 
jtroffrcss.  The  mound  wliich  had  now  long  been 
known  to  travelers  as  the  mound  of  Babel  he  now 
tlesignates  under  the  name  of  Makloube.  For 
th(>  first  time  he  directs  attention  to  a  second 
mound  clfwe  by  tlie  first,  which  he  considers  the 
fliti!  of  Babylon;  it  is  the  mound  called  El-Kasr 
by  the  Aralis. 

Of  the  mound  at  Plillah  he  says:  "Here  are 
found  those  lnrg<'  and  thick  bricks,  imprinted 
with  unknown  characters,  specimens  of  which  1 
have  presented  to  Abb<^^  Barthokimy.'  ...  I  was 
informed  by  the  master  mason  employed  to  dig 
for  bricks  that  the  jiljiees  from  which  he  jirocured 
them  were  large,  thick  walls,  antl  sometimes 
chambers.  He  hits  frecjuenlly  found  I'arthen  ves- 
sels, engraveil  marbles,  and,  about  eight  years 

lAftorWKrd    pul>it»h<H)    In    lM<atiliriil    mpli'a    by    MUUn.    Monununlt 
Anhr—  iiMtl:     Vnrit,  IWJ.  vol.  U.  pp.  303,  B. 
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ago,  a  statue  as  large  as  life,  which  he  threw 
amongst  the  rubbish.  On  one  wall  of  a  chamber 
he  found  tlie  figures  of  a  cow  and  of  the  sun  and 
moon  formed  of  varnished  bricks.  Rome  idols  of 
clay  are  found  representing  human  figures.  I 
found  one  brick  on  which  wan  a  lion,  and  on 
others  a  half  moon  in  relief.  The  bricks  are  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  except  in  one  i)lace,  which 
is  well  preserved,  where  they  are  united  by  a 
very  thin  stratum  of  white  cement,  which  ap- 
p>ears  to  be  made  of  lime  and  sand." 

"Most  of  the  bricks  found  at  Makloube  have 
writing  on  them;  but  it  does  not  apjicar  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  read,  for  it  is  as  common  on 
bricks  buried  in  the  walls  as  on  those  on  the  out- 
side. .  .  . 

"The  master  mason  led  me  along  a  valley 
which  he  dug  out  a  long  while  ago  to  get  at  the 
bricks  of  a  wall,  tliat,  from  the  marks  he  showed 
me,  I  guess  to  have  been  sixty  feet  thick.  It  ran 
perpendicularly  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was 
probably  the  wall  of  the  city.  I  found  in  it  a 
subterranean  canal,  which,  instead  of  being 
arched  over,  is  covered  with  pieces  of  sandstone 
sbc  or  seven  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  These 
ruins  extend  several  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hella, 
and  incontestably  mark  the  situation  of  ancient 
Babylon.  .  .  . 

"Besides  the  bricks  with  inscriptions,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  there  are  solid  cylinders,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  white  substance,  covered 
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with  very  small  writing,  resembling  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis  mentioned  by  Chardin.  Four 
years  ago  I  saw  one;  but  I  was  not  eager  to  pro- 
cure it,  as  I  was  assured  that  they  were  very 
common.  I  mentioned  them  to  the  master 
mason,  who  told  me  that  he  sometimes  found 
Buch,  but  left  them  among  the  rubbish  as  useless. 
Black  stones  which  have  inscriptions  engraved  on 
them  are  also  met  with."^ 

In  these  descriptions  and  narratives  of  the 
learned  and  inquiring  abb^  are  found  the  first 
notices  of  excavations  and  the  first  accounts  of 
the  finding  of  inscriptions  beyond  the  mere  build- 
ing bricks  stamped  with  names  and  titles  of 
kings.  Tliese  had  been  seen  often  before  and 
several  liad  been  taken  to  Europe.  The  period 
of  description  of  mounds  has  now  come  to  an 
end  and  the  period  of  excavation  has  fully  come. 
These  little  inscriptions  which  at  first  awakened 
so  slight  an  interest  in  Abbd  Beauchamp  woiUd 
soon  be  eagerly  sought  with  pick  and  shovel. 
Then  would  come  the  effort,  to  read  them,  and 
later  the  full  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
the  great  valley,  (^ne  observation  of  the  abb6  is 
of  gi-cat  importance  in  this  story.  The  cylinders, 
he  says,  were  "covered  with  very  small  writing, 


'  Alili*  BpiiurhiiTTip  mwlc  at  Immt  two  viidU  to  Hillnh.  The  (lo!irri{>- 
tiiin  of  tlic  fir«t  in  fuuiiil  in  Jimrinil  tlrn  .Saranfx,  Mui.  1785,  pp.  8.'>2,  If. 
TIic  («Tori<l  irt  pithli.HUf(!  iti  Jaurmil  dfn  SavantM,  i'iiH'i^mliPr,  1790,  pp. 
24(13,  ff.  The  I'Xlnict.t  itivcn  hIkjvc  nri'  from  ihi-  liiKcr,  pp.  241S,  (I. 
ThiH  Heruiiil  |iii|K'r  in  iruiinluUKl  into  Kniilisli  in  llie  Europtan  Magazint, 
May,  1702,  pii.  'Six,  IT.;  fur  extracts  aw  pp.  24U,  ff. 
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resembling  the  inscriptions  of  Pereepolis  men' 
tioned  by  Chardin."  That  showed,  as  by 
prophetic  instinct,  the  very  line  which  would  be 
pursued  for  the  decipherment  of  the  literature 
of  Babylon. 

As  definite  knowledge  of  the  site  of  Ninevehj^ 
as  Abb4  Beauchamp  had  achieved  of  the  site  <m| 
Babylon,  was  now  soon  secured  by  a  French 
physician,  Guillaume  A.  OUvier,  who  was  sent 
into  the  East  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  scientific 
study.     He  had  no  such  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  as  the  abb<^,  and  therefore  failed  to 
make  any  independent  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  respecting  Nineveh.     His  ref- 
erences to  the  city  are  scanty  enough,  and  he^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  any  inscriptions.^ 
At  this  time  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Babylon 
very  far  exceeded  the  knowledge  of  Nineveh.    It 
is,  however,  proper  to  say  that  both  sites  had 
been  found,  and  excavations  on  a  very  small 
scale  had  been  begun  at  Babj'Ion.    These  excafll 
vations,  it  is  true,  were  primarily  made  to  obtain 
building  material  which  was  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings  for  the  people  about   , 
the  neighboring  country.    Incidentally,  however^ 
inscriptions  were  found,  and  these  were  recog- 
nized as  being  pieces  of  writing  from  the  ancient 
people  of  Babylon.    Strangely  enough,  the  first 
Babylonian     monument     of    any     importance 

■  Voyage  doHM  rgmpire  Othoman,  rBgyjXe  et  la  Peru,  par  O.  A.  OUvier. 
Piu^U.  an.  12,  iv,  pp.  283,  284  [pubUahcd  1801-7]. 
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brought  to  Europe  came  in  the  hands  of  a 
botanist,  the  distinguished  Michaux,  who,  in 
1800,  brought  to  Paris  a  large  and  beautifully 
preserved  Boundary  Stone,  or  K^idumi,  as  the 
Baliylonians  called  them.  It  found  a  resting 
phice  in  the  Cabinet  de  Medailles,  and  its 
strange  figures  of  gods  on  the  upper  portion  and 
the  cuneiform  writing  beneath  awakened  great 
interest,  though  no  one  could  read  even  one 
single  character  upon  its  dark  sides.' 

The  words  of  Beauchamp  produced  an  un- 
common impression  in  Europe,  and  were  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  In  England  espe- 
cially were  men  aroused  by  them  to  a  sense  of 
eager  thirst  for  a  sight  of  these  inscriptions — 
tlje  books  of  the  Babylonians — and  for  an  effort 
to  read  tlu'iii.  So  soon  as  this  desire  should 
crystallize  it  was  certain  to  result  in  an  attempt 

'  TIm  Aral  iiiiii<>iiiii'<'iiii<iil  unci  liricf  tliwriplioii  was  giveii  by  Michaux 
Ilimanlf  In  Ufiffniiin  Knrycliiii^Uiiiiii;  vi  Aiiii6<>,  Tome  UI  (1800),  pp. 
Ml,  S7,  nnil  it  wiw  Dml  |>iil<Uiihc<il  liy  Millin,  A/unumrnf*  Anliqun  inUit* 
iiH  ntni*rUnnri\l  txiJiiiiit^n,  I,  |<|i.  iVi  (IH,  wild  two  Ix'nuiifiil  i>lal«a.  Pari*, 
IMVJ.  IVifrawir  l.ii'lili'iintoin,  ii(  Hi'liimlAilt,  mippnwd  ibo  writing 
WHS  A  (orni  III  Ariuiiiii<<  un<l  ntti'iiu>t<Hl  to  drriphcr  it  rvading  from 
riallt  to  Irfl.  Uy  iiiiiniiliiK  fllnlil"  "f  iniimiimlion  ho  lurn«1  it  into  Latin 
vprw.  Till"  rriil  wiiim  of  i1m>  iiiouiiiiiiMit  wm  juiMirKl  in  lh56  by  Jiilea 
Op|>rrt  (W«t«««M  w4reMo<a»wv«  iTMIirnanim  /rancaw),  who  improved 
)il«  inuinliiiiiiii  iiflor  (Jia  t»«t  hud  U<pn  ft-piililiahcd  by  RawUnaoQ 
((\nti/,>nn  ;«»rnjih'i>n«  V  WmHm  Atio,  I,  70).  (See  Opprrt  and 
NUnuit,  l>»fum<-nU  Jurvhv^  <<•  l'A»*vr>*  H  dt  la  ChaUtt,  pp.  SS.  ff. 
^«r^^  IS77).  uml  intnln  innd<«  n  ri'vlijim  "In  i««n«<  eaaeotial  points" 
Iw-fiiiT  |>\il>IUhlnK  Ml  Kii»lliih  lriin«Utli'n  In  thi-  Rrcanh  ef  tK*  PatI, 
U.  I.omliin,  1N7N  Thi)  n«»t  n-i.-nt  irnnnUdoii  i»  by  AUrrd  Boiaaer, 
Hrr^unhm  •wr  i/mWi/iim  nmtral'  Miyhmimn.  i>|i.  'Jl  36.  Paris,  1890. 
The  diMHinii-ni  l»  n>>«  l>n>i«n  li>  hiivi-  Ut'ii  written  durin«  the  Fourtli 
d^iiaaty  of  lliiKvlou,  llti>  Pyiiniily  of  l»ln,  mid  qtiito  punbiy  in  tbe 
Man  ut  Nvbi«chiidit4Mr  1,  kliutil  llfiO  U.  V. 
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to  secure  some  of  them  for  an  English  museum. 
The  first  move  in  this  direction  was  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  of  London,  which  for- 
warded, on  October  18,  1797,  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Bombay  instructing  him  to  give 
orders  to  the  company's  resident  at  Bussorah  to 
have  search  made  for  some  of  these  inscribed 
bricks.  He  was  then  to  have  them  carefully 
packed  and  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  London. 
Early  in  1801  the  first  case  arrived  at  the  East 
India  House  in  London.  These  inscriptions  were 
the  first  that  had  reached  London.  It  was  true, 
indeed,  that  no  man  could  read  them.  They 
stood,  however,  as  silent  monuments  of  the  past, 
and  their  very  position  in  London  called  upon 
men  to  attempt  their  decipherment.  Their  re- 
semblance to  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  had 
also  been  pointed  out,  and  of  that  there  was 
now  no  doubt.  At  this  time  the  work  was  in 
progress  which  resulted  in  the  reading  of  an- 
cient Persian.  Here  were  now  inscriptions  in 
ancient  Babylonian,  and  they  must  also  be  read. 
There  were  at  last  enthusiasm  and  real  interest 
in  Babylon.  This  general  interest  was  focused 
by  a  remarkable  book  by  Joseph  Hager,'  which 
was  the  direct  result  of  his  inspection  of  the 


>  A  Difertation  on  the  Newly  Diteovered  Babylonian  Inaeriptiom,  b/ 
Joseph  Hagt>r,  D.D.  LoDdoD,  Ibtil.  Thu  bcaulifuUy  printed  little 
vulumt-  ci;intniiis  five  plates  rpprcuhicina  the  Babyloiiiun  in.srriptiona 
whJL-h  Uud  Ix'tTi  found  on  tUi-  KhhI  Ititliu  Hoiue  acitt<|uitie!i,  or  in  the 
collfctiann  of  Tassie,  Cariliiial  Biirida,  and  Dr.  Hiiline.  Tlie  reproduo- 
tioDs  have  probaJily  never  lx*en  isiirpuised  for  Iwauty  or  accuracy. 
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Babylonian  inscriptions  that  were  now  in  the 
East  India  House.  Hager's  small  book  was 
epoch-making  both  in  its  suggestions  and  in  its 
conclusions.  In  a  few  pages  he  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  the  observations  made  at  Babylon,  and 
then  connected  the  inscribed  stones  there  found 
with  the  PersepoUtan  inscriptions.  His  state- 
ments on  these  points  well  deserve  repetition: 

"It  is  well  known  that  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  about  which  time  the  Peraepolitan  inscrip>- 
tions  were  first  discovered  by  European  travel- 
lers, the  opinions  have  been  much  divided 
respecting  these  characters.  Some  have  be- 
lievcii  them  to  be  talisnMns,  and  others  the 
characters  of  the  Guehres,  or  antient  inhabitants 
of  Perfiia;  others  held  them  for  mere  hiero- 
(jly pities,  and  others  for  alphabetic  characters, 
like  ours.  Kakmfker  sujiposed  them  to  express 
whole  ideas,  like  the  Chineac  characters,  but 
that  tliey  Imd  been  approj)ri:ited  solely  for  the 
palace  of  Istakhar.  .  .  . 

"By  the  Babylonian  bricks  here  exhibited,  the 
vvholi'  dilficulty  in  regard  to  their  origin  is  re- 
moved; JUS  it  is  evident  that  Babijkm,  in  point  of 
cultivation,  \va«  much  earlier  than  Persepolis, 
.•uiii  that  the  ('InttdcatDi  were  a  celebrated  peo- 
ple, when  the  name  of  the  Persians  was  scarcely 
known.'" 

It  must  be  ri'nietnhered  that  this  little  book  of 
Hager  was  written  before  the  Persepolis  inscrip- 
•  ;m<.7pp.  ivu.  Bvui. 
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tions  had  been  deciphered  at  all,  and  this  makes 
all  the  more  remarkable  the  generalizations  of 
this  gifted  man,  who  seemed  to  foresee  the  very 
conclusions  to  which  men  would  come  when  both 
the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  these  new  texts 
were  finally  deciphered.  Even  beyond  these  de- 
ductions was  Hager  led  to  go,  when  he  summed 
up  his  conclusions  at  the  end  of  his  volume,'  for 
there  he  claimed  that  even  the  Assyrians  must 
have  used  the  same  method  of  writing — and  this 
before  he  had  even  so  much  as  seen  an  Assyrian 
inscription  of  any  kind. 

Hager's  little  book  had  an  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  The  great  tomes  of  many 
travelers  had  utterly  failed  to  excite  more  than  a 
passing  interest.  His  book  was  soon  translated 
into  German  and  made  a  distinct  impression 
upon  Grotefend,  then  deeply  absorbed  in  his  ef- 
forts to  decipher  the  records  of  the  Achsemenian 
kings.  In  its  English  form  it  became  known  in 
France,  there  to  inspire  the  archaeologist,  A.  L. 
Millin,  to  publish  in  facsimile^  a  small  inscribed 
stone  brought  several  years  before  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Baghdad  to  Paris  by  the  bot- 

'  That  thcae  rliaracU-ra  were  the  Chaltlaic  characters  with  which, 
according  to  Athen.ci'S,  (he  cpituphiuin  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh 
waa  engraved;  the  Autj/riac  characters  mentioned  by  HERODUTt'H, 
DiODonvs,  PoLY«NU»,  and  othrr  ancient  authors. — Ihid..  p.  61.  And 
on  his  title  page  he  aet  Pliny's  telling  phrase:  Lileraa  temper  arbilror 
At*yHa»  fuiate. 

'  MonuvtenU  Antiqitu  intdiU  mi  nouvelUment  exptujuia,  par  A.  L. 
Millin.  Paris,  1802,  tome  i,  pp.  58,  »qq.  Diseriplion  d'un  monumani 
perfipolUain,  qui  apparlicnl  au  Mutium  dt  la  Bibliothigue  Nalitmult, 
with  two  beautiful  plates. 
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anist  Michaux.  The  article  of  Millin  caUed  this 
little  inscription  a  "Persepolitan  monument," 
though  his  own  statements  show  that  it  came 
not  from  from  Pcrsepolis,  but  from  Babylonia. 
His  copy  of  this  beautiful  little  inscription  was 
another  added  to  the  increasing  hst  of  objects 
which  awakened  in  men  the  l^elief  that  beneath 
the  mounds  at  and  about  Hillah  must  lie  buried 
great  stores  of  monuments  of  the  past  of  Baby- 
lonia. 

While  these  publications  were  appearing,  and 
while  men  were  still  curiously  examining  the 
East  India  House  inscriptions,  a  man  was  pre- 
paring for  a  work  which  would  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  these  hopes  and  astonish  the  world  with 
unsuspected  discoveries. 

Claudius  James  Rich,  who  had  been  bom  at 
Dijon,  France,  in  1787,  but  spent  his  childhood 
at  Bristol,  England,  and  there  secured  his  ear- 
liest education,  went  early  in  life  to  Bombay  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Gifted 
extraordinarily  with  a  love  for  languages  and 
with  a  readiness  in  their  acquiring,  he  there  made 
himself  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
especially  with  Hebrew,  Arama?an,  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  even  somewhat  with  Chinese. 
Later,  by  fortunate  accidents,  he  had  found 
opportunity  to  continue  his  Oriental  studies  at 
Constantinople  and  at  Smyrna,  and  then  in 
Egypt;  while  a  sojourn  in  Italy  put  the  language 
of  that  people  at  his  service.     Before  he  was 
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twenty-four  years  of  age  he  had  been  appointed 
the  resident  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
Baghdad.  Though  he  had  not  probably  been 
consciously  preparing  for  this  particular  post,  all 
that  he  had  learned  and  much  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced now  became  of  the  greatest  service  to 
him.  In  the  beginning  of  his  residence  at  Bagh- 
dad he  appears  to  have  been  most  interested  by 
the  cit}'  itself  and  its  immediately  surrounding 
countrj',  and  began  the  collection  of  materials 
for  a  history  of  its  Pashalic.  In  1811,  however, 
he  was  in  some  way  led  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  at  once  there  was  awak- 
ened in  him  a  new  passion.  On  December  10, 
1811,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  mounds, 
to  which  he  was  now  to  devote  so  much  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  His  first  impressions  were  dis- 
tinctly disappointing.  When  he  could  secure  the 
first  opportunity  to  wTite  them  down  he  said: 

"From  the  accounts  of  modem  travelers  I  had 
exp)ected  to  have  found  on  the  site  of  Babylon 
more,  and  less,  than  I  actually  did.  Less,  be- 
cause I  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  the 
prodigious  extent  of  the  whole  ruins,  or  of  the 
size,  solidity,  and  perfect  state  of  some  of  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  them;  and  more,  because  I 
thought  that  I  should  have  distinguished  some 
traces,  however  imperfect,  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal structures  of  Babylon.  I  imagined,  I  should 
have  said:  'Here  were  the  walls,  and  such  must 
have  been  the  extent  of  the  area.    There  stood 
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the  palace,  and  this  most  assuredly  was  the 
tower  of  Belus.'  I  was  completely  deceived;  in- 
stead of  a  few  insulated  mounds,  I  found  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  covered  with  the 
vestiges  of  building;  in  some  places  consisting  of 
brick  walls  surprisingly  fresh,  in  others  merely 
of  a  vast  succession  of  mounds  of  rubbish  of  such 
indeterminate  figures,  variety,  and  extent  as  to 
involve  the  person  who  should  have  formed  any 
theory  in  inextricable  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion.'" 

This  first  visit  of  Rich  to  Babylon  was  brief, 
for  he  was  back  again  in  Baghdad  on  December 
21.  In  that  short  time,  however,  he  had  plamied 
all  the  mounds,  and  had  correctly  locAt«i  them 
by  astronomical  observations.  He  also  tested 
the  mounds  by  digging  into  them  in  several 
places,  of  which  the  following  words  may  serve 
as  a  sufficient  description: 

"1  went  with  t«'ii  men  with  pickaxes  and 
shovels  to  make  exi>erin\ents  on  the  MujelibS; 
they  dug  into  the  heaj>s  on  the  top,  and  found 
layers  of  burnt  bricks,  with  inscriptions  laid  in 
mortar.  A  kind  of  psirap«'t  of  unbumt  bricks 
apjx'ars  to  have  surrttvuuled  the  whole.  On  the 
western  face  the  miul  bricks  were  not  only  laid 
OO  reeds,  but  mix<Hi  up  with  them.    In  the  north- 


htm.    WImi.  IMS,  p.  m.    Tho  iMrtmUv*  of  fOch  mcMb  pp.  13»-ica. 
MkI  »im  p|>.  l«7-ana.    Thr  |v«cra  I3»-I«a  MV  npftetMi  te  Ika    iilm  ii 

im,  ••«•  /IM  fmHitKri,  r(r.     iMitloa,  1(09. 
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cm  face,  where  a  part  is  also  still  standinR, 
bricks  are  not  mixed  up  with  reeds,  but  only  laid 
on  layers  of  them;  here  I  found  some  beams  of 
the  date  tree,  specimens  of  which  I  brought 
away.  The  part  of  the  mud  wall  standing  on 
the  west  front  is  not  thick ;  that  on  the  northern 
side  is  more  so,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any 
considerable  thickness.  On  the  north  front  the 
height  of  the  whole  pile  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
is  132  feet.    The  southeast  angle  is  higher.'" 

From  these  walls  he  took  specimens  of  the  in- 
scribed building  bricks,  and  likewise,  when  pos- 
sible, purchased  from  the  inhabitants  various 
smaller  inscriptions,  which  were  later  to  form  a 
part  of  the  treasures  of  the  British  Mu.seum. 
Rich's  work  at  that  time  seemed  small  in 
amount,  but  it  was  the  first  serious  survey  of 
all  the  mounds,  and  has  formed  from  that  day 
to  this  the  basis  for  every  subsetjuent  examina- 
tion of  them.  So  carefully  had  his  work  been 
done  that  he  required,  upon  later  acquaintance, 
to  change  his  conclusions  but  slightly.  His  first 
account  was,  strangely  enough,  |)ublished  in 
Vienna,  but  it  was  eagerly  read  and  discussed 
in  Ix)ndon.  Free  as  it  had  been  from  theorizing, 
it,  nevertheless,  called  forth  a  review  and  criti- 
cism from  Major  Rennell,  who  argued  that  Rich 
had  not  properly  considered  the  allusions  of 
classical  historians  and  geographers,  and  had 
therefore  improperly  identified  some  ruins.    Ren- 

'  Ihul.,  p.  -M. 
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nell's  paper  detennined  Rich  to  visit  the  ruins 
again,  to  verify  or  to  correct  his  first  statements. 
In  his  second  \isit  he  did  find  some  things  to 
correct,  but  in  the  main  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished his  former  conclusions.  The  results  of 
this  ^^sit  were  written  out  at  Baghdad  in  the 
month  of  July,  1817,  and,  like  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Rich,  carried  forward  very  distinctly  the 
investigation  of  the  ancient  city. 

Rich  had  already  achieved  enough  to  gain 
fame,  but  he  was  to  do  still  more  for  Oriental 
study,  not,  indeed,  at  Babylon,  but  at  the  other 
chief  center,  the  city  of  Nineveh.  In  April,  1820, 
he  set  out  from  Baghdad  to  escape  its  heat  by  a 
journey  in  Kurdistan,  and  this  was  productive  of 
valuable  results  in  the  geography  of  a  land  then 
but  little  >nsited  by  Europeans.  In  this  journey 
Mr.  Rich  reached  Mosiil  on  October  31,  1820, 
and  there  spent  four  months.  The  exp>erienoe 
which  had  been  gained  in  his  work  at  Babylon 
was  now  splendidly  used.  He  \isited  and 
dcetched  with  plans  everj-  one  of  the  great 
mounds  which  might  be  considered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  ancient  city  o(  Nineveh.  The 
first  of  these  mounds  to  be  expkued  was  that 
known  among  the  natives  as  Neby  Yunus,  be- 
caviso  it  was  sup{x»sed  to  contain  the  tomb  of 
tlio  prophet  Jonah.  Here  he  learned  that  even 
a  cursor>'  examination  by  means  of  the  spade 
would  uncover  inscriptions,  and  SMne  that  had 
been  found  by  the  natives  were  shown  to  him. 
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They  were  written  in  cuneiform  characters 
which  Rich  of  course  could  not  read,  but  some 
were  secured  for  the  British  Museum,  where 
their  influence  would  soon  be  felt.  From  Neby 
Yunus  Rich  transferred  his  investigations  to 
Kuyunjik,  where  he  surveyed  the  mound,  drafted 
a  plan  of  it,  and  conversed  with  the  natives, 
learning  from  them  little  more  than  that  most 
of  the  inscriptions  were  found  at  Neby  Yunus. 

After  the  investigations  at  these  two  mounds 
Rich  went  down  the  river  and  studied  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  where,  as  the  natives  said, 
Nimrod  is  buried.  In  every  Arab  village  which 
he  visited  Rich  found  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form character.  Some  which  were  small  enough 
to  be  easily  transported  he  purchased  for  his  col- 
lection. Many  were,  however,  monumental  in 
character,  being  cut  into  stones,  which  the  Arabs 
had  used  in  the  erection  of  their  miserable 
hovels.  Rich  appears  to  have  found  no  opposi- 
tion among  the  natives  to  his  study  of  the 
mounds,  but  he  did  find  various  suspicions  of 
himself  and  of  his  motives  among  the  more  ig- 
norant of  them.  In  one  of  his  tours  about  Mosul 
the  remark  was  overheard  that  he  was  probably 
seeking  a  suitable  place  to  plant  guns  and  take 
the  city.  The  cupidity  and  fear  which  rendered 
miserable  the  Mves  of  later  explorers  did  not 
trouble  him,  partly  because  he  knew  by  long 
association  the  temper  of  the  natives,  and  so 
did  not  unnecessarily  wound  their  sensibilities, 
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and  i^artly  because  he  did  not  dig  up  the  ground, 
as  was  neccssarj'  in  the  work  of  his  successors. 

The  inscriptions  which  Rich  had  secured  soon 
came  to  London,  and  there  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  great  AssNTian  and  Babylonian  collections 
of  the  British  Museum.  They  showed  at  the 
very  first  glance  that  the  daring  guess  of  Hager 
was  correct.  They  were  indeed  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  characters  as  those  which  had  been 
sent  home  to  London  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
That  fact  alone  was  of  so  great  moment  as  to 
make  distinguished  all  the  work  of  Rich  at 
Nineveh.  He  had  laid  the  basis  for  all  future 
work  in  that  city,  as  he  had  previously  done  in 
Babylon.  His  plans  and  drawings  must  be  used 
by  whoever  should  next  take  up  the  work. 

To  all  this  work  at  Babylon  and  at  Nineveh 
Rich  was  to  add  useful  labor  at  Persepolis,  which 
he  visited  in  August,  1821.  His  approach  to  the 
city  was  graphically  described  in  these  words: 

"It  was  dark  when  we  left  the  bridge  of  the 
Araxes.  My  ex^xKJtation  was  greatly  excited. 
Chardin.  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  had  inspired 
me  with  a  great  desire  to  see  these  ruins,  and  the 
desin^  exciteil  in  us  in  childhood  are  too  v\\\d 
over  to  be  effaced.  Their  gratification  has  a 
relish  wliich  motives  sxiggested  by  reason  and 
judgment  are  unable  afterward  to  equal.  Mj' 
late  antitjuarian  researches  had,  however,  also 
added  their  interest  to  my  other  indxjcements; 
and  as  I  rode  o\Tr  the  plain  by  the  beautiful 
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starlight,  reflections  innumerable  on  the  great 
events  that  had  happened  there  crowded  on  ray 
memory.  I  was  in  the  moment  of  enjoying  what 
I  had  long  waited  for;  and  what  a  delightful  mo- 
ment that  is!  At  last  the  pointed  summit  began 
to  detach  itself  from  the  line  of  the  mountains  to 
which  we  were  advancing.  iVIr.  Tod  pointed  it 
out:  'Under  that  lie  the  ruins.'  At  that  moment 
the  moon  rose  with  uncommon  beauty  behind  it. 
Ages  seemed  at  once  to  present  themselves  to  my 
fancy.'" 

Here  at  Persepolis  he  made  more  exact  coi>ie3 
of  the  inscriptions  to  which  already  so  much  dis- 
cussion had  been  given  in  Europe,  and  his  copies 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  were 
to  engage  in  the  criticism  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  work  of  Grotcfend.-  On  the  way  back 
to  Baghdati  from  this  visit  to  Persepolis  Rich 
died  of  cholera,  at  Shiraz,  while  bravely  ser\nng 
others  who  were  suffering  from  the  disease. 
The  man  who  had  wrought  so  wonderfully  for 


'  JVorro/iw  o/  a  Hetidence  in  KoordiMan  and  on  tlw  Site  of  Ancient 
Nituveh^  with  JouruiU  of  a  voyage  down  thi?  Ti^rift  to  Baghdad,  and  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  .Shirai  and  Pi'raepolis,  by  the  lat«  Claudius  Jamrd 
Rich,  E^.  Edit4'd  by  his  widow.  Two  volumes.  London,  18.10,  vol. 
ii.  p.  218. 

'  Xamitive  of  a  Journry  to  the  Sitf  of  Ba)tylon  in  1811,  now  first  pul>- 
Uahod;  Memoir  on  the  Ruins;  with  enKraWnKS  from  the  original  xki'tc-hea 
by  the  Author:  Renmrks  on  the  tojioKraphy  of  .\ncient  Daliylon  by 
Major  Renncll;  in  reference  to  the  Memoir;  S<'t'ond  Memoir  ou  the 
Ruins  in  reference  f/>  Major  Rennell's  Remarks:  With  a  narrative  of 
a  journey  to  Persepolia:  now  first  printed,  with  hitherto  unpublished 
cimeiform  inscriptions  copied  at  Persepolis:  by  the  late  Claudius  James 
Rich,  E^.,  formerly  the  Resident  of  the  Hun.  East  India  Company 
at  Bagdad.     Edited  by  hia  widow.     London,  1839. 
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the  study  of  the  ancient  world  now  died  a  hefi 
in    the    humblest   service    for    the    poorest 
humanity. 

The  impulse  which  Claudius  James  Rich  gav 
to  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  study  has  never  ye 
lost  its  effect.  Others  had  done  much,  indeed 
in  awakening  interest,  and  Rich's  own  testimoal 
quoted  above,  shows  that  Chardin  had  done  thi 
for  him;  still  others  had  made  observations  c 
lasting  value,  while  a  very  few  had  accuratel 
determined  ancient  sites,  and  so  had  made  pof 
sible  his  work.  All  these  things,  and  more,  Ric 
had  accomplished.  None  who  preceded  him  ha 
excelled  him  in  inspirational  power,  for  even  h 
Journal,  intended  only  as  the  basis  of  futui 
careful  writing,  possessed  it,  and  none  ha 
equaled  him  in  the  collecting  of  definite  inform! 
tion  concerning  the  ruins  both  of  Nineveh  and  < 
Babylon.  His  quickening  and  informing  ii 
fluence  worked  wonders  in  his  immediate  su( 
cessors. 

While  Rich  was  still  living  in  Baghdad,  su: 
rounded  by   a  great  retinue  of  servants   an 
soldiers,  in  the  almost  regal  state  which  wj 
then  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  overawe  tt 
impressible  natives,  he  received  a  visit  from 
fellow    countryman,    James    Silk    Buckinghaif^ 
(1786-1855),  who  arrived  July  16,   1816,   anc 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  state  in  which  tht 
mild-mannered   explorer  was   living.     It   maj 
serve  to  give  a  picture  of  the  days  and  the 
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place  to  let  Mr.  Buckingham  tell  something  of 
the  life  he  saw: 

"The  only  two  European  consulships  at  Bagh- 
dad are  those  of  the  English  and  French.  The 
fonncr  is  an  appointment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  with  very  handsome  allowances,  and 
is  filled  with  gi-eat  ability  and  dignity  by  their 
resident,  Mr.  Rich.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
establishment  is  formed  of  a  number  of  dwellings 
thrown  into  one,  and,  as  a  residence,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest,  best,  and  most  commodious 
in  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  large  courts,  one 
of  them  used  as  a  riding  ground,  having  numer- 
ous rooms  and  galleries  around  it,  with  walled 
terraces  for  sleeping  at  night  in  the  open  air; 
and  a  set  of  vaulted  subterranean  cellars  called 
serdaubs,  for  avoiding  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sunvmer  during  the  day,  besides  spacious  and 
good  stables,  kitchens,  and  oflRces  of  every  de- 
scription. 

"Attached  to  Mr,  Rich's  establishment  were 
an  English  surgeon,  an  Italian  secretary,  sev- 
eral dragomen,  or  interpreters,  and  a  number  of 
janissaries,  grooms,  and  servants,  all  filling  their 
jiroper  offices  and  performing  separate  duties,  as 
in  India,  and  composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Georg- 
ians, Persians,  and  Hindoos.  A  company  of 
sepoys  furnished  a  bodyguard,  and  their  drums 
and  horns  sounded  the  regular  'reveille'  and 
'call'  of  a  camp  or  garrison.  A  troop  of  Euro- 
pean Hussars  were  formerly  maintained  here 
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also;  but  their  numbers  are  diminished.  A 
large  and  commodious  yacht  was  always  kept 
ready  for  excursions  on  the  river,  under  the  care 
of  an  Indian  Serang  and  crew.  The  stud  of 
horses  was  large  and  choice;  and  everything 
belonging  to  the  Residency  was  calculated  to 
impress  ideas  of  great  respect  on  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  supported  and  con- 
ducted. The  fact  is,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Rich  was 
universally  considered  to  be  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Baghdad,  next  to  the  Pasha;  and  some 
even  questioned  whether  the  Pasha  himself 
would  not  at  any  time  shape  his  conduct  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rich's  suggestions  and  advice, 
rather  than  as  his  own  council  might  wish. 

"Our  mode  of  living  here  was  to  rise  at  the 
first  peep  of  day,  and  take  a  ride  and  a  bath, 
after  which  we  all  met  at  breakfast  about  eight 
o'clock.  Mr.  Ri(ih  tht-n  held  a  public  divan 
until  t<^n,  which  was  regularly  attended  by  all 
the  officers  of  his  own  ('slal>liHhmont,  and  by  the 
heads  of  the  chief  dejiartmi'nts  of  government 
in  the  city.  In  ihvHo  visits  of  ceremony,  everj'- 
thing  was  conducted  with  great  decorum,  and 
nothing  could  he  tiiore  evident  than  the  high 
degree  of  respect  f(»r  the  Resident  with  which 
these  intervij'WH  iriMiiired  the  visitors.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  divan,  the  memlx^rs  of  the 
establishment  nenenilly  relin'd  to  pass  away  the 
beat  of  the  day  in  the  seidiiub.H  Ix'low;  the  only 
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places,  indeed,  in  which  existence  was  tolerable. 
At  sunset,  we  again  met  together,  and  dined  on 
one  of  the  terraces  in  the  open  air;  when,  after 
continuing  at  table  generally  till  ten  o'clock,  we 
separated  to  our  beds,  on  other  enclosed  ter- 
races, to  sleep;  the  heat  of  the  weather  scarcely 
suffering  us  to  bear  the  light  covering  of  a  sheet, 
or  even  the  still  lighter  one  of  a  mosquito  mus- 
lin, though  we  lay  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
house-top,  and  had  nothing  above  us  but  the 
starry  canopy  of  heaven.  .  .  . 

"The  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  period, 
as  indicated  by  the  scales  of  two  excellent  ther- 
mometers, carefully  exanained  and  compared, 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts:  The 
lowest  degree  at  which  the  mercur>'  stood,  at  the 
first  peep  of  dawn,  which  is  generally  the  coldest 
portion  of  the  twenty-four,  was  112°  of  Fahren- 
heit; at  noon  it  stood  at  119°;  at  a  little  before 
two  o'clock,  at  122°;  by  sunset  it  subsided  to 
117®;  and  at  midnight  114°.  This  was  the  case 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours;  the  air  being 
perfectly  calm,  the  sun  almost  blood  red,  as 
seen  through  a  dull  mist,  and  the  atmosphere 
literally  on  fire.  There  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  perceptible  difference  between  the  heat  of 
the  day  or  that  of  the  night,  as  long  as  the  in- 
dividual kept  in  the  shade.  If  exposed  to  the 
sun,  its  rays  were  scarcely  to  be  borne;  natives 
of  the  country  even  died  in  great  numbers  from 
the  excessive  heat;  and  nothing  but  the  shelter 
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and  comforts  afforded  by  wealth  and  ingenuity, 
in  the  house  of  the  British  representative,  could 
have  made  a  residence  here  at  all  tolerable  to  a 
European.'" 

On  July  22  Buckingham  set  out  from  Bagh- 
dad, accompanied  by  the  Italian  secretarj'  and 
physician  of  the  Resident,  the  genial  and  ac- 
complished Mr.  Bellino.  They  visited  Akarkuf, 
whose  ruins  Buckingham  described  very  well, 
but  did  not  recognize  it  as  a  Babylonian  con- 
struction, and  was  content  to  reproduce  Nie- 
buhr's  suggestion  that  this  great  mass  of  bricks 
burnt  or  unburnt  may  have  been  erected  by 
the  Califs  of  Baghdad  or  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Persia. 

In  the  same  company  Buckingham  visited  the 
remains  of  liahylon,  and  writes:  "After  ex- 
amining the  ruined  heap  of  the  Mujellib^,  and 
bringing  away  witit  us  Honie  fragments  of  hard, 
tliough  apparently  not  furnace-burnt,  bricks, 
with  inscriptionH  on  tlirni,  in  the  arrow-headed 
or  Baliyloiiiiin  character,  we  left  the  pile,  to 
extend  our  ohservation.s."' 

Buckingham  wi-nt  very  carefully  over  all  the 
nioundH  and  diH|)layM  a  wide  uciiuaintance  with 
the  vi«itH  and  deHcriptinnH  of  former  travelers. 
He  insislH  nnich  on  I  In-  fnUilhtienls  of  Scripture 
prophecy  which  hi-  tliDUght  In-  miiw,  and  his  con- 


'  J.  H.  IturkliitfliHiii,  'iiitufU  in  hiMui»tlum\a  Ui  twu  volunM*.  Loudon 

iKiiT.   Vol.  II,  \>\'  *«.  n. 
•  Ibid.,  p,  u7a. 
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tribution  to  the  awakening  of  interest  in  England 
was  no  mean  one. 

Two  years  later  Rich  had  another  and  prob- 
ably more  important  visit  from  another  fellow 
countryiTian  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter.  This  was  October  14,  1818,  and  Rich 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  his  investigations  at 
Babj'lon,  and  published  them  in  Europe.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  discuss  them  with  this 
newcomer.  Porter  had  already  visited  Persep- 
olis,  and  by  the  copying  of  inscriptions  had 
added  his  name  to  the  long  and  worthy  line  of 
those  who  had  made  the  work  of  Grotefend 
possible.  Of  all  those  who  had  yet  been  in 
Babylonia  none  were  endowed  in  the  same 
manner  as  this  new  visitor.  Others  had  pos- 
sessed greater  experience  in  travel,  though  even 
in  this  his  experience  was  not  small.  Others  had 
had  better  scientific  equipment  in  knowledge  of 
surveying  and  in  acquaintance  wath  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  these  matters  Porter  was  far  behind 
Rich  and  the  former  wanderers.  But  Porter  was 
an  artist,  a  pupil  indeed  of  Benjamin  West,  and 
he  had  already  made  his  name  famous  in  Eng- 
land by  many  a  canvas  depicting  the  glory  of  his 
country  in  war,  and  the  history  of  his  people  in 
Church  and  State.  To  this  he  added  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  been  court  painter  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  He  was  born  in  Durham,  had  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Edinburgh,  and  belonged  to  a 
brilliant  Irish  family.    He  had  the  Celtic  poetic 
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temperament,  was  tireless  and  energetic,  yet  pa- 
tient and  determined,  uniting  in  one  nature 
qualities  derived  from  all  three  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  had  made  contributions 
to  his  life.  A  man  of  talent,  if  not  even  a  man 
of  genius,  a  man  of  great  social  following  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Russia,  where  he  had  en- 
tered the  highest  circles  and  even  married  a 
Russian  princess  (Mary,  daughter  of  Prince 
Theodor  von  Scherbatoff) — such  was  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  His  skill  as  a  painter  admirably 
qualified  him  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
and  his  trained  eye  was  ready  to  observe  the  lay 
of  land  and  the  external  conditions  of  the  modern 
surroundings  of  ancient  sites.  He  had  had  ex- 
perience in  the  copying  of  texts  at  Persepolis,  and 
could  now  copy  at  Babylon  with  additional  sure- 
ness.  He  had  a  gift  for  striking  description  in 
words,  and  his  brush  added  vividness  to  his  pen. 
Rich  gave  him  willing  assistance,  and  Rich's  ad- 
mirably trained  secretary,  Bellino,  accompanied 
him  to  the  ruins  at  Hillah.  Though  Porter  was 
lacking  in  many  things,  his  observations  were 
useful  and  served  weU  in  directing  later  workers 
bent  on  definite  work.  Upon  his  return  the  ac- 
count of  his  travels  was  published  in  sumptuous 
style,'  beautifully  illustrated  by  his  owti  brush. 
The  big  book  was  received  with  acclaim  in  Eng- 


'  Travelt  in  Gtargia,  Pertia,  Armenia.  Aneimt  Bahylonia,  tie.,  etc.. 
dunng  the  l/«u-»  1817,  8,  9,  and  20,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  In  two 
volume*.     London.  1821.  1822. 
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land,  and  apparently  also  on  the  Continent.  A 
man  with  greater  scientific  equipment  but  with 
less  social  following  might  have  w^ritten  a  work 
more  valuable  scientifically,  which  would,  never- 
theless, have  completely  failed  in  influence  on 
the  age.  Porter's  work,  however,  offered  the 
needed  supplement  to  the  work  of  Rich.  Rich 
had  written  very  little  indeed,  and  that  was 
concerned  with  details,  and  at  times  was  very 
dry  indeed.  It  was,  besides,  this,  not  published 
in  a  complete  form  until  after  the  author's 
death.  Porter  saw  his  o^^Tl  book  published,  and 
heard  the  popular  plaudits.  Here  was  at  last  a 
description  of  Babylon  as  it  now  was,  duly  inter- 
mingled with  quotations  from  previous  observ- 
ers, and  fortified  by  the  word  of  Mr.  Rich  and 
Mr.  Bellino.  Here  were  pictures  of  mounds  and 
ruined  walls  and  inscribed  bricks,  and  here  was 
the  ex])ressed  o|>inion  that  they  had  not  yet 
been  fully  explored.  What  better  thing  could 
have  been  done  for  the  recovery  of  Babylon  at 
this  time  than  the  publication  of  just  such  a 
book  as  this  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter!  It  was 
impossible  that  its  publication  should  not  be 
followed  by  a  rekindling  of  zeal  in  the  jiursuit  of 
Oriental  learning;  or  that  its  glowing  and  i)ic- 
tured  pages  should  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
even  the  ordinary  reader,  who  may  to-morrow 
become  an  explorer  himself  or  a  patron  of  such 
pursuits  in  others.  Just  as  the  book  of  Chardin 
had  roused  the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  Rich  and 
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sent  him  in  his  early  manhood  to  the  scenes 
which  it  described,  so  would  this  new  book  exert 
a  similar  influence  upon  others.  Though  its 
scientific  contributions  are  not  to  be  named  with 
those  of  Rich,  its  popular  influence  was  great, 
and  it  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  all  the 
influences  which  contributed  to  the  recovery  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

With  the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
another  period  of  exploration  in  Babylonia  and 
in  AssjTia  closes.  The  progress  had  been  indeed 
very  slow.  The  whole  story  is  a  narrative  of 
description,  rising  at  times  to  measurement  and 
survey,  and  very  rarely  to  the  summit  of  ac- 
tually recovermg  inscribed  monuments.  But  all 
this  was  absolutely  indispensable  work.  It  was 
foundation  work,  preparatory  and  perhaps  little 
more.  But  it  represented  a  clear  step  forward 
beyond  that  of  the  days  of  the  credulous  seeker 
for  marvels.  It  was,  further,  an  era  of  populari- 
zation, and  before  governments  or  peoples,  in 
monarchies  or  democracies,  would  join  heartily 
in  costly  excavations,  the  })eople  must  get  some 
promise  of  interesting  result,  some  zeal  for  the 
learning  of  the  past  historj'  of  humanity,  and 
some  taste  for  the  color  of  the  Orient.  In  the 
greatest  of  the  democracit^,  also,  it  was  well 
that  the  people  should  come  to  believe  that  a 
study  of  the  mounds  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
might  give  results  of  value  to  the  study  of  their 
Bible,  for  the  Englisli  |K>oplc  were  then  willing 
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to  give  much  if  there  were  promise  of  any  sucii 
result.  Of  that  issue  assurance  was  given  in 
many  a  word  from  Shirley  to  Rich,  and  that  the 
people  had  heard  it  was  soon  clearly  shown.  In 
France  there  was  probably  less  diffusion  of  popu- 
lar biblical  knowledge;  yet  from  France  was  to 
come  the  first  real  step  which  should  prove  that 
England's  hesitation  had  been  imwise.  In 
France  that  which  failed  in  the  popular  interest 
and  enthusiasm  was  supplied  by  the  love  of 
learning  in  the  few  and  by  the  great  liberality 
of  the  government,  in  a  land  where  governments 
have  always  done  marvels  for  learning.  But  the 
story  of  this  work  belongs  to  the  new  era,  that 
now  follows  the  period  closed  by  two  Englishmen 
whose  names  belong  high  up  on  the  record — 
Claudius  James  Rich  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 


CHAPTER  V 

EXCAVATIONS   IN   ASSYRIA   AND   BABYLONIA 

1843-1854 

The  period  of  exploration  in  Babylonia  was 
succeeded  by  the  era  of  excavation,  but  the  suc- 
cession was  not  so  rapid  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  whole  history  of  the  progress  was 
slow,  and  there  was  now  a  pause  before  the  really 
culminating  work  was  begun.  But  this  pause 
was  full  of  preparation. 

In  1823  Julius  Mohl  went  from  Tubingen, 
where  he  had  taken  in  the  previous  year  the 
doctor's  degree,  to  Paris,  to  become  the  pupil 
of  the  grcat<?8t  Arabist  of  the  day,  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  the 
story  of  decipherment.  In  1840  Mohl  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique, 
and  thus  became  permanently  attached  to  the 
French  capital.  Though  his  masters  had  taught 
him  the  Arabic  classics  rather  than  the  learning 
of  the  older  Orient,  he  was,  nevertheless,  full  of 
a  desire  to  know  of  its  history,  language,  and 
lit<^rature.  At  about  the  time  of  the  pause  in 
the  progress  of  Babylonian  exploration  Mohl 
visited  Ix)ndon.  and  there  saw  the  inscribed 
Babylonian  bricks  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  brought  together.    He  was  filled  with 
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an  overmastering  belief  that  these  little  bricks 
were  the  promise  of  an  immense  Uterature  which 
lay  buried,  awaiting  the  excavator's  spade.  He 
returned  to  Paris  to  read  of  mounds  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  untold 
treasures  which  must  come  to  light  if  properly 
sought.  There  was  no  opportunity  found  for 
Mohl  liimself  to  go  to  Assyria  or  Babylonia  to 
seek  these  long-lost  monuments,  but  there  soon 
came  a  time  when  he  could  arouse  another  to 
this  call. 

In  1842  the  French  government  created  at 
Mosul  a  vice  consulate.  French  commerce  with 
the  district  did  not  warrant  or  demand  this,  and 
the  new  departure  was  really  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  archaeological  study — to  establish  at 
this  happily  chosen  place  a  French  archaeological 
mission.  The  man  selected  to  fill  the  new  post 
was  admirably  suited  to  it.  Paul  Emil  Botta 
was  now  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  with  the 
full  ardor  of  youth  and  the  steadying  influence 
of  experience  of  the  world.  He  had  had  service 
as  the  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  must 
there  have  learned  of  the  methods  of  archaeologi- 
cal study  in  which  the  French  had  already  met 
with  distinguished  success.  Before  Botta  de- 
parted from  Paris  for  his  new  post  Mohl  had 
impressed  strongly  upon  his  mind  that  a  great 
opportunity  was  now  his  to  dig,  and  not  merely 
to  describe,  explore,  and  plot  the  mounds  oppo- 
site Mosul.     The  preliminary  work  of  plotting 
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and  examining  these  mounds  had  been  well  done, 
and  no  more  of  it  was  needed.  Rich  had  made  it 
entirely  unnecessary  for  any  follower  of  his  to 
repeat  more  of  that  work.  It  was  now  Botta's 
duty  to  dig  beneath  the  surface  of  the  oft- 
described  mounds,  and  determine  finally  whether 
they  covered  any  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nineveh.  Botta  was  persuaded,  and  went  out 
to  Mosul  to  occupy  his  consulate  on  May  25, 
1842.  That  was  an  historic  day  in  the  annals  of 
Assyrian  study. 

The  French  dii>lomat  and  archaeologist,  whose 
face  bore  the  fine  lines  of  the  scholar  rather  than 
the  marks  of  a  man  of  the  world,  found  himself 
in  a  place  little  suited  to  one  who  had  lived  in 
Paris,  or  even  in  the  comparative  comfort  of 
Ale.\andria.  Mosul  was  a  mean  little  city,  built 
more  of  mud  than  of  stone,  lying  upon  the  right 
or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  had  once 
possessed  an  extensiv<>  commerce  with  the  East, 
of  which  it  still  retained  the  remnants.  Botta 
seeniR  to  have  cared  little  for  the  town  or  its 
fanatical  inliahitants,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
comment*  of  Layard,  we  should  know  little  of 
what  it  was  at  this  time.  Botta's  own  letters 
frive  it  scarcely  more  than  a  passing  reference. 
When  he  stood  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris 
he  could  see  the  river  Choser  discharging  its 
sluggish  and  muddy  waters  into  the  great  river. 
The  eye  could  follow  the  little  river  back  over  a 
plain  which  melted  away  into  the  mountains  of 
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Kurdistan  upon  the  east  and  northeast.  Upon 
this  plain  there  were  a  few  squalid  villages,  the 
homes  of  a  peasantry  more  fearful  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  than  of  death.  Over  these  the  pasha 
of  Mosul  exercised  a  sway,  patriarchal  only  in 
its  severe  authority.  The  land  had  once  sup- 
ported a  vast  population;  of  that  the  history  left 
by  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hebrews  made  no 
doubt  possible.  Besides  these  wretched  villages 
the  most  noticeable  objects  were  several  vast 
mounds.  They  had  been  often  described  before, 
and  Botta  knew  just  what  they  were  supposed 
to  be.  As  he  swept  his  eyes  over  them,  the  first 
that  was  noticeable  was  south  of  the  Choscr,  on 
his  right  hand  as  he  looked  across  the  river.  It 
might  seem  to  the  untrained  eye  at  first  glance 
merely  a  hill,  a  bit  of  nature's  own  handiwork, 
but  the  top  was  too  flat,  the  sides  unnaturally 
regular  and  steep.  Upon  its  to]>  rose  a  mosque, 
and  grouped  round  this  were  several  poor  houses 
forming  a  little  village.  The  mound  was  called 
Neby  Yunus — that  is.  Prophet  Jonah — and  to 
his  honor  and  memory  the  mosque  was  dedi- 
cated. Beneath,  in  the  mound,  lay  the  prophet's 
bones,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives. 
As  he  looked  farther  north  on  the  opposite  side 
I  of  the  Choser  lay  a  larger  mound  called  Kuyun- 
jik,  where  also  there  were  some  human  habita- 
tions. This  mound  was  larger  than  the  other, 
[  and  beyond  thcra  was  a  raised  line  which  seemed 
ito  unite  these  two  mounds,  and  might  mark  the 


) 
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remains  of  an  ancient  line  of  wall  which  inclosed 
them  both.  Farther  back  from  the  Tigris,  upon 
the  rising  ground  along  the  upp)er  Choser  and 
distant  about  fourteen  miles  north-northeast 
from  Mosul,  was  another  mound  with  a  village 
called  Khorsabad.  Other  lesser  mounds  were 
either  in  sight  or  were  known  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  travelers  or  from  native  residents.  Botta 
lookod  t  he  field  over  and  doubted  where  to  begin. 
His  first  discouraging  experience  resulted  from  a 
careful  survey  of  the  town  of  Mosul  itself.  He 
had  becni  led  to  believe  that  as  the  towns  about 
the  ruins  of  Baliylon  luul  been  built  of  brick 
dug  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  so  he 
would  fuid  in  Mosul  huts  erected  of  bricks  taken 
from  the  ancient  city.  His  plan,  therefore,  was 
to  go  over  Mosul  and  seek  for  signs  of  ancient- 
looking  bricks,  and  es]iecially  for  any  that  were 
inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters.  He  would 
then  ascertain  from  what  mound  these  had 
come.  To  his  great  surprise  and  discomfiture, 
he  found  no  kucIi  memorials  of  the  past,  and  was 
therefore  left,  without  this  hint  as  to  the  proper 
jtluce  to  begin  iwcavations.  Tlie  mounds  were  so 
large  ns  to  discourage  aindess  seeking,  and  he 
began  ii  process  of  tiuestioning  the  natives  con- 
cerning any  (ind.s  that  might  be  known.  Grad- 
ually Hoinc  pi(«c('s  of  inscribed  stone  were  brought 
forth  from  hidi?ig  places,  and  these  he  bought 
from  their  owners.  This  surprising  news  that  a 
miin  had  <;()rnc  to  Mosul  who  would  buy  old 
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stones  became  noised  about  the  whole  country, 
and  he  had  numerous  offers  of  bits  of  stone  and 
clay.  But  even  with  all  this  advertising  of  his 
wishes  the  number  of  antiquities  offered  was 
mucii  less  than  that  which  the  passing  traveler 
reported  at  Baghdad  or  at  Hillah.  Furthermore, 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  natives  had 
secured  what  was  offered  him,  for  they  naturally 
desired  to  work  these  mines  for  their  own  gain 
and  not  permit  the  Frank  to  learn  of  their  exact 
whereabouts.  Botta's  own  mind  swerved  grad- 
ually round  to  the  notion  that  the  most  promis- 
ing mound  was  Neby  Yunus,  and  he  carefully 
considered  the  possibility  of  digging  there.  From 
this  purpose  he  was  finally  dissuaded  by  the 
awkward  fact  that  a  village  occupied  the  better 
part  of  the  top  of  the  mound,  which  would  make 
digging  almost  impossible  without  the  utter  col- 
lapse and  ruin  of  the  miserable  hovels.  Besides 
this  there  were  Mohammedan  graves  in  the 
mound,  and,  above  all,  was  not  Jonah  himself 
buried  beneath  its  surface?  To  disturb  a  spot 
thus  sacred  would  mean  a  revolution  among  the 
natives  which  might  set  the  whole  region  ablaze 
with  fanaticism.  This  plan  was  therefore  aban- 
doned and  the  mound  by  Kuyunjik  was  selected 
for  the  first  efforts.  At  the  western  edge  of  this 
mound,  near  the  southern  extremity,  a  few  large 
bricks  could  be  seen  which  were  joined  with 
bitumen.  These  seemed  to  offer  a  hope  that 
they  belonged  to  some  ancient  building.    Here, 
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therefore,  Botta  began  to  dig  in  December,  1842. 
His  funds  were  very  limited  and  he  could  employ 
but  a  few  workmen,  whose  slow  movements 
promised  httle  results.  The  workmen,  however, 
discovered  some  fragments  of  bas-reliefs  and 
broken  bits  of  clay  inscriptions.  For  three 
months  the  work  went  on  and  nothing  large  or 
valuable  or  beautiful  came  out  of  the  little 
ditches  or  wells.  What  was  found  was  interest- 
ing indeed,  for  it  offered  proof  positive  that  this 
mound  really  did  cover  some  ancient  building  or 
buildings.  It  was,  however,  discouraging  to  find 
only  broken  pieces,  and  not  complete  monu- 
ments. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  the  inhabi- 
tants gathered  round  the  ditches  and  watched 
curiously  the  slow  and  careful  work.  They  did 
not  know  what  it  all  meant,  but  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  this  man  was  seeking  inscriptions, 
whatever  they  might  be.  Every  little  fragment 
found  which  contained  any  of  these  strange  little 
wedge-shaped  marks  was  carefully  numbered  and 
laid  aside.  One  of  the  bystanders  whose  home 
was  at  Khorsabad  observed  this  proceeding,  and 
within  the  first  month  of  the  excavations  brought 
down  from  Khorsabatl  two  large  bricks  with  in- 
scriptions, which  he  offered  to  sell  to  Botta. 
This  gave  him  the  hint  that  perhaps  Khorsabad 
might  be  a  more  profitable  mound  for  excava- 
tions. He  was,  however,  still  hopeful  of  success 
at  Kuyunjik,  and  continued  to  work  on.     At 
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last,  on  March  20,  1843,  his  faith  in  this  mound 
gave  out,  and  he  determined  to  send  a  few  men 
to  Khorsabad  to  try  the  mound  tliere.  It  was  a 
fortunate  resolve.  In  three  days  word  was 
brought  to  him  at  Mosul  that  antiquities  and 
inscriptions  had  already  been  found.  He  was, 
however,  skeptical,  fearing  lest  the  records  might 
be  some  late  Arabic  graffiti,  and  was  therefore 
imw^Uling  to  go  himself  lest  those  which  had 
been  found  should  prove  valueless.  He  sent  a 
servant  with  instructions  to  copy  a  few  of  the 
inscriptions  and  then  report.  The  reply  showed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  antiquities  were  reaUy 
Assyrian.  Thereupon  Botta  went  to  the  scene, 
to  behold  a  sight  that  thrilled  him. 

His  workmen  had  lighted  upon  a  very  well- 
preserved  ancient  wall,  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a 
building.    This  they  had  followed  round  and  so 
uncovered  a  large  room,  in  which  were  lying 
fragments  of  sculptures,  calcined  by  fire,  together 
with  a  number  of  well-preserved  inscriptions. 
The  full  meaning  of  this  new  room  was  not  as- 
certained until  long  after,  but  some  appreciation 
of  it  was  Botta's  own,  as  he  looked  down  into  the 
rude  excavation.    He  believed  at  once  that  this 
was  but  one  room,  perhaps  of  a  great  palace, 
and   proved   the  supposition  by  causing  wells 
to  be  cb-iven  near  by  in  several  places,  out    of 
which  came  other  bas-reliefs,  almost   perfectly 
preserved.    In  these  his  eyes  looked  upon  a  sight 
which  no  man  had  seen  since  the  great  royal  city 
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ffll  before  its  enemies  more  than  two  thousand 
four  hundred  years  before.  Only  one  day  could 
Botta  remain  at  Khorsabad,  and  then  had  to 
return  to  Mosul  for  other  duties.  Thence  he 
wrote  on  April  5,  1843/  a  quiet,  dignified  letter 
to  the  author  of  liis  first  enthusiasm,  M.  Mohl. 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
letter,  but  it  roused  Mohl  to  contribute  of  his 
own  small  purse  and  also  sent  him  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  with  Botta's  letter  and  the 
accompanying  diagrams.  Meanwhile  the  exca- 
vations went  slowly  on,  though  with  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  pasha.  A  month  later  a 
second  and  more  important  letter  moved  the 
French  government  to  its  old  line  of  generous 
assistance  to  archaeological  research,  and  on  May 
16,  1843,  three  thousand  francs  were  placed  at 
Botta's  disposal  for  further  researches. 

Thus  supported  by  France,  and  cheered  on  by 
the  ever- active  Mohl,  Botta's  course  seemed  clear 
and  his  success  certain.  He  was,  however,  sorely 
pressed  by  great  difficulties.  The  climate  was 
dangerous,  and  he  ahnost  fell  a  victim.  The 
natives  were  suspicious  beyond  measure,  and 
hampered  his  work  at  every  turn.  Some  supn 
IK)sed  that  he  was  digging  for  buried  treasure, 
and  that  these  inscriptions  which  he  copied  were 
tahsmanic  guardians  from  which  he  would  learn 


>  iMtm  d«  if.  Botta  tur  let  Drcouttrttm  A  Khartabad,  publif^s  pax  M. 
J.  Mohl.  Paria,  ls45.  M.  Botta'*  Lrttm  on  thr  Ditcottrit*  at  \inntk, 
timiulated  (rum  tlu<  Krrurh  by  C.  T.     I^oodun,  18AU. 
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its  exact  location.  Yet  others  supposed  tliat  he 
was  searching  for  old  title  deeds  by  which  to 
prove  that  all  this  land  had  belonged  to  Euro- 
peans, who  thus  might  claim  its  restoration. 
These  and  similar  stories  came  to  the  ears  of 
Mohammed  Pasha,  then  governing  the  pashalic 
of  Mosul,  and  he  entered  graduaUy  upon  a 
policy  of  oppression.  He  first  set  guards  over 
Botta's  workmen,  whose  business  it  was  to  seize 
any  piece  of  metal  that  might  be  found  and  dis- 
patch it  to  him,  that  it  might  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  it  was  gold.  This 
caused  so  little  inconvenience  to  Botta  that  it 
was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  and  he  soon  felt 
compelled  to  resort  to  more  strenuous  measures. 
He  had  given  permission  to  Botta  to  erect  for 
himself  a  small  hut  where  he  might  find  a  rest- 
ing place  when  he  came  up  on  visits  from  Mosul. 
The  wily  pasha  now  pretended  that  this  was  in 
reality  a  fortress  and  that  the  trenches  were  its 
defenses.  It  was  evidently  Botta's  intention  to 
overawe  the  country  by  force  of  arms  and  detach 
it  from  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Upon  these 
representations  the  Sublime  Porte  ordered  that 
all  the  excavations  should  at  once  cease.  Botta 
was  equal  to  the  painful  emergency.  On  October 
15,  1843,  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  begging  him  to 
make  such  representation  to  the  Porte  as  might 
secure  permission  for  the  continuance  of  the 
excavations. 
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While  these  petitions  were  pending  amid  the 
usual  delays  at  Constantinople  the  wily  pasha 
was  pretending  to  Botta  that  all  his  difficulties 
were  due  to  the  people  of  Khorsabad,  and  not  to 
his  own  machinations.  "I  told  him  one  day," 
fsays  Botta,  "that  the  first  rains  of  the  season 
had  caused  a  portion  of  the  house  erected  at 
Khorsabad  to  fall  down.  'Can  you  imagine,' 
said  he,  laughing  in  the  most  natural  manner 
and  turning  to  the  numerous  officers  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  'anything  like  the  impudence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Khorsabad?  They  pretend 
that  the  French  consul  has  constructed  a  re- 
doubtable fortress,  and  a  little  rain  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  it.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that,  were  I 
not  afraid  of  hurting  your  feelings,  I  would  have 
them  all  bastinadoed  till  they  were  dead;  they 
would  richly  deserve  it,  for  having  dared  to  ac- 
cuse you.'  It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  apoke, 
while  he  hini.self  was  the  author  of  the  lie,  and 
his  menaces  alone  were  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
vented the  inhabitants  from  exposing  it."' 

At  Constantinople  difficulties  innumerable  and 
delays  uncounted  were  found,  and  not  until  May 
4,  1844,  did  the  firmans,  allowing  the  work  to 
proceed,  reach  Botta  at  Mosul.  They  were 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  M.  Eugene 
Napoleon  Flandin,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
Naples,  and  already  famous  for  his  work  in 
Algiers,  who  had  been  sent  from  Paris  to  copy 

'  QiKilod  in  Bonomi,  Nineivh  and  lit  Pattutt.     Londoo,  IS52,  p.  IS. 
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and  sketch  all  the  antiquities  which  were  too 
bulky  or  heavy  to  be  removed.  It  was  already 
decided  in  Paris  that  everything  else  should  be 
carried  thither. 

When  Botta  attempted  to  begin  excavations 
again  he  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raze  the  little  village  and  thus  be  free  to  dig 
over  the  whole  mound.  This  was  accomplished 
by  paying  the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  the 
level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  and  then 
entering  into  an  agreement  to  restore  the 
mound's  surface  as  it  was  for  their  rebuilding. 
The  work  now  went  on  apace.  Botta  copied  the 
inscriptions,  while  Flandin  planned  all  the  rooms 
and  buildings  that  were  found,  and  three  hun- 
dred native  laborers  worked  lustily  with  pick  and 
shovel  to  lay  bare  this  portion  of  the  ruined 
city.  Scores  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  upon  stone 
and  monumental  in  character,  were  now  found. 
Great  winged  bulla  that  once  had  guarded  pal- 
ace doors  came  to  light.  Bas-reliefs  of  much 
beauty  portraying  scenes  of  peace  and  war 
arose  out  of  dust  and  dirt.  The  success  of  the 
work  passed  all  the  hopes  of  Botta  and  all  the 
enthusiastic  predictions  of  Mohl,  and  almost  ex- 
ceeded the  belief  of  the  learned  world  in  Paris. 
In  October,  1844,  Botta  stopped  the  work  and 
soon  began  to  arrange  for  the  transportation  of 
the  antiquities  to  Paris.  The  difficulties  were 
great  and  the  delays  annoying,  but  at  last,  in 
December,  184G,  the  entire  mass  of  material  was 
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successfully  landed  at  Havre,  thence  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris  and  deposited  in  the  Louvre. 
He  had  evidently  hoped  to  resume  his  work,  for 
he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
extracts  from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Layard,  and  expressed  regret  that  he  had  been 
detained  in  Paris  longer  than  he  had  expected.' 

To  crown  the  work  the  French  government 
published  aU  the  drawings  of  Flandin,  all  the 
copies  of  inscriptions,  and  all  the  descriptive  mat- 
ter of  Botta  in  five  magnificent  folio  volumes,* 
in  a  style  worthy  of  French  traditions  and  of 
French  liberality  to  archspologieal  research. 

So  ended  in  a  worthy  publicity  the  first  great 
expedition  to  Assyria  which  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  Europe  the  first  Assyrian  monuments 
which  the  Occident  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a 
noble  work  of  Botta,  of  Flandin,  of  Mold,  and  of 
France. 

Botta  would  probably  have  gone  back  to 
Khorsabad  or  to  some  other  mound  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nineveh  after  the  publication  of  his  dis- 
coveries had  he  not  been  sent  into  government 
service  elsewhere.  His  work  might  well  call  him 
to  return,  but  another  would  soon  continue  it. 


'  Remu  ArchMogique,  HI*  ann^,  soconde  portie,  pp.  791.  792.  The 
exact  dato  ia  not  known,  but  it  (tUls  between  October  lH,  1840,  and 
March  IS.  1847. 

'  Monument  dt  Ninite  dSeouveri  et  tUcril,  par  M.  P.  E.  Botla.  meauri 
et  desainS  par  M.  E.  Flandin.  OuvTage  puhlife  par  ordre  du  gouveme- 
ment  boub  lea  auspices  de  M.  k>  Miiiiatre  de  I'lnterieur.  ct  sous  la  di- 
rection d'unc  Cumniiiitiioii  dc  t'lcustitut.  Tuiuea  i-v.  Paria.  Imprimerie 
Natioualt",  184U— . 
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When  Botta  had  departed  for  Europe  the  con- 
sulate was  left  in  charge  of  M.  Rouet,  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  remembered  because  of  a 
number  of  discoveries  made,  without  excavation, 
but  beai'ing,  nevertheless,  a  share  in  the  reveal- 
ing of  a  glorious  period  of  Assyrian  history.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  great  rock-cut  sculpture 
found  at  Maltai,  northeast  of  Mosul,  in  which 
the  chief  gods  of  Assyria  are  represented  in 
stately  procession  on  the  backs  of  animals."  It 
was  also  his  good  fortune  to  find  at  Bavian, 
about  ten  miles  from  Khorsabad,  in  the  valley 
of  Gomal,  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  Sennach- 
erib, which  were  later  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  reconstruction  of  his  great  cai'ecr. 

On  March  5,  1817,  there  was  bom  in  Paris  an 
English  boy  of  Huguenot  descent,  whose  early 
training,  gathered  here  and  there  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy ,^  awakened  in  him  a  love  for 
the  fine  arts,  an  interest  in  archaeology,  and  a 
passion  for  travel.  In  the  boyish  days  of  Austen 
Henry  Layard  his  eager  reading  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  was  mixed  with  study  of  Fellowe's  travels 

'  Letlrcs  de  M.  Rouct,  g^ant  du  Congulal  dc  Mos.'toul,  but  leg  dS- 
couvert^^  d'anliquitAn  agsyripcncs.  Journal  Am'alique,  Quatriime 
Scrie.  Tomf  vii,  p.  280,  (I.  Paris,  1846.  The  letters  are  three  io 
ntunber  and  ore  daUxI  at  Mosul,  October  19,  November  3,  and  Novem- 
ber 17.  1K45. 

'  The  early  life  of  Layard  is  sketched  very  briefly  by  Lord  Aberdaro 
in  the  intToduotion  of  the  second  edition  of  Layard,  Early  Adtenlura 
in  Pcrna,  Suriana.  and  Babylonia,  I.ondon,  1894.  It  is  given  in  full, 
and  most  entertainingly,  in  Sir  A.  Henry  Layard,  Autobiography  and 
Letters  from  hii  childhood  until  hin  appointment  a»  H.  M.  Amha»»ador  al 
Madriil,  edited  by  the  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York,  1903. 
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in  Asia  Minor  and  with  the  perusal  of  Rich's 
accounts  of  discovery  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
Rich's  journal  filled  him  with  desire  to  see  these 
great  mounds  beneath  which  lay  ancient  me- 
morials of  untold  interest.  Herein  again,  as 
often  before,  is  seen  the  continuity  of  research 
in  these  lands,  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  car- 
ried over  from  man  to  man. 

Fortunately  for  science  Layard's  education 
had  been  too  uneven  to  fit  him  for  the  pursuit 
of  a  profession,  and  the  law,  for  which  he  was 
destined,  did  not  awake  in  him  an  enthusiasm 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  early  defects.  The 
restless  fever  was  in  his  blood,  and  the  quiet 
ways  of  England  were  too  tame  for  the  almost 
Gallic  spirit  within  him.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  seek  a  career  in  Ceylon,  and  in  1839, 
when  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  and  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  set  out  to  make  the  journey 
overland  in  company  with  Edward  Ledwich  Mit- 
ford,  who  was  bent  upon  the  same  business. 
Mitford  was  nearly  ten  years  older  than  Layard 
and  had  had  experience  in  Morocco,  where  he 
had  learned  the  Arabic  dialect  there  in  use. 
Before  setting  out  upon  this  journey  Layard  had 
learned  a  little  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  had 
tried  to  make  other  hasty  preparations  for  the 
dangerous  voyage  over  lands  almost  unknown, 
amid  savage  animals  and  even  more  savage  men. 
Upon  reaching  Hamadan,  Persia,  Layard  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  seeking  his  fortune  in  Ceylon, 
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and  therein  archaeology  triumphed  over  com- 
merce. Mitford  pursued  his  way  on  to  Ceylon, 
and  Layard  returned  into  western  Asia.' 

It  was  upon  May  10,  1840,  that  Layard  and 
Mitford  first  saw  Mosul  and  examined  somewhat 
curiously  the  mounds  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  Layard  had  learned  from  Rich  to  consider 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  The  mounds  of  Kuyim- 
jik  and  Neby  Yunus  did  not  make  so  great  an 
impression  upon  Layard  as  did  the  great  mound 
of  Nimroud,  farther  south.  But  all  aroused  in 
him  a  deep  longing  to  learn  their  secrets.  Even 
then  he  could  say,  "These  huge  mounds  of  As- 
sjria  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  me,  gave 
rise  to  more  serious  thought  and  more  earnest 
reflection,  than  the  temples  of  Baalbec  or  the 
theaters  of  Ionia."  This  spell  deepened  as  he 
saw  more  of  Nimroud  by  rafting  down  the 
Tigris  toward  Baghdad.  His  words  are  a  prom- 
ise of  the  work  that  was  to  follow : 

"It  was  evening  as  we  approached  the  spot. 
The  spring  rains  had  clothed  the  mounds  with 
the  richest  verdure,  and  the  fertile  fields,  which 
stretched  around  it,  were  covered  with  flowers  of 
every  hue.  Amidst  this  luxuriant  vegetation 
were  partly  concealed  a  few  fragments  of  bricks, 

'  The  story  of  L&yard's  early  wanderings  is  told  in  A  Land  MarcK 
from  England  to  Ceylon,  forty  ytara  ago,  by  Edward  Ledwich  Mitford, 
F.R.G.S.,  two  volumes,  London,  1884,  which  describes  the  European 
travels  and  the  Oriental  as  far  as  Ramadan.  The  itoTy  is  continued 
in  Early  Adveniurtt  in  Pfrrtia,  Sutiana,  and  Babylonia,  by  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  G.C.B.,  two  volumes,  London,  1887.  Milford's  book  very 
curiously  refrains  from  nicDtioning  Layard's  nomo. 
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pottery,  and  alabaster,  upon  which  might  b«fl 
traced  the  well-defined  wedges  of  the  cuneiform 
character.  Did  not  these  remains  mark  the  na- 
ture of  the  ruin,  it  might  have  been  confounded 
with  a  natural  eminence.  A  long  line  of  consecu- 
tive narrow  mounds,  still  retaining  the  appear- 
ance of  walls  or  ramparts,  stretched  from  its 
base,  and  formed  a  vast  quadrangle.  The  river 
flowed  at  some  distance  from  them,  its  waters, 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Ar- 
menian hills,  were  broken  into  a  thousand* 
foaming  whirlpools  by  an  artificial  barrier  built 
across  the  stream.  On  the  eastern  bank  the  soil 
had  been  washed  away  by  the  current,  but  a 
solid  mass  of  masonry  still  withstood  its  im- 
petuosity. The  Arab  who  guided  my  small  raft 
gave  himself  up  to  religious  ejaculations  as  we 
approached  this  formidable  cataract,  over  which 
we  were  carried  with  some  violence.  Once  safely 
through  the  danger,  ray  companion  explained  to 
me  that  this  unusual  change  in  the  quiet  face  of 
the  river  was  caused  by  a  great  dam  which  had 
been  built  by  Nimrod,  and  that  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  winter  rains,  the  huge  stones  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  squared,  and  united 
by  clamps  of  iron,  were  frequently  visible  above 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  It  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  monuments  of  a  great  people  to  be 
found  in  all  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
were  undertaken  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
water  to  the  innumerable  canals,  spreading  like 
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network  over  the  surrounding  country,  and 
which,  even  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  nation. 
No  wonder  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  land  should  assign  them  to 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  human  race!  The 
Arab  was  telling  me  of  the  connection  between 
the  dam  and  the  city  built  by  Athur,  the  heuten- 
ant  of  Nimrod,  the  vast  ruins  of  which  were  now 
before  us — of  its  purpose  as  a  causeway  for  the 
mighty  hunter  to  cross  to  the  opposite  palace, 
now  represented  by  the  mound  of  Hammum  Ali 
— and  of  the  histories  and  fate  of  kings  of  a 
primitive  race  still  the  favorite  theme  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Shinar,  when  the  last 
glow  of  twilight  faded  away,  and  I  fell  asleep 
as  we  glided  onward  to  Baghdad. 

"My  curiosity  had  been  greatly  excited,  and 
from  that  time  I  formed  the  design  of  thoroughly 
examining,  whenever  it  might  be  in  my  power, 
these  singular  ruins.  "^ 

The  resolve  expressed  in  this  last  sentence  is 
very  striking  when  one  remembers  that  it  was 
taken  in  April,  1840.  This  was  more  than  two 
years  before  Botta  had  even  seen  the  mounds. 
At  least  in  the  thought  of  excavation  Layard 

'  Nincrth  and  lU  Remains;  with  an  account  of  u  \"isit  to  thp  Chaldean 
Christians  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  Yfiidin,  or  Upvil-worahippers;  and 
an  enquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians,  by 
Aust«n  Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  Two  volumes.  London,  1849, 
i.  pp.  7,  8.  This  voyage  is  again  described  by  Layard  in  his  Autobiog- 
graphy  (Vol.  I,  pp.  322,  ff.),  wilh  inon'  altculimi  to  the  travel  than  to 
the  ruins.     He  bad  maintained  until  old  age  a  gift  of  vivid  Dorratioo. 
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anticipated  Botta,  though  the  good  fortune  of 
the  latter  gave  him  the  precedence  in  the 
field. 
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In  May,  1842,  Layard  passed  through  Mosu 
on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  found  Botta 
established  as  consular  agent  and  already  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  excavations  at  Kuyun- 
jik.  Layard  was  too  much  a  man  of  dignity, 
even  in  his  youth,  to  feel  any  envy  of  the  for- 
tunate Frenchman,  who  was  now  doing  what  he 
had  been  dreaming.  In  the  two  years  which  had 
passed  Layard  had  attempted  to  secure  aid  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  just  such  work  as  this, 
but  in  vain.  His  own  government  was  not  as 
easily  induced  to  aid  archaeologists  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  France,  whether  monarchical  or  re- 
publican, has  always  been.  Layard  then  formed 
terms  of  friendship  with  Botta,  and  entered  upon 
a  correspondence.  Layard  remembered  this  Nvith 
much  pleasure,  saying  of  it,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life:  "My  friend  M.  Botta  had  continued  his 
excavations  amongst  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and  had 
commenced  those  great  discoveries  at  Khorsabad 
with  which  his  name  will  be  ever  connected,  and 
which  have  given  him  lasting  fame.  With  a 
generosity  and  liberality  rare  among  discoverers, 
he  had  allowed  me  to  see  his  letters  to  his  oflBcial 
superiors  in  France,  describing  the  remains  that 
he  had  uncovered,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions  and  by  drawings  of  the 
bas-reliefs  found  in  the  buried  palace  of  Sargon. 
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Thesp  letters  were  sent  to  the  care  of  M.  de 
Cadalvdne,  a  highly  accompUshcd  French  gentle- 
man who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Post-OflBce  at  Constantinople,  and  who,  after 
allowing  me  to  see  them,  forwarded  them  to  their 
destination  in  France.  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
in  constant  correspondence  with  M.  Botta,  who 
kept  me  fully  informed  of  his  discoveries,  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  be  among  the  first  to  announce 
them  to  the  public  and  to  give  a  full  account  of 
them.  This  I  did  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Malta  Times,  which  were  republished  in  Gali- 
gnanVs  Journal  and  in  many  European  news- 
papers."' When  Botta  was  discouraged  at  his 
small  success  it  was  Layard  who  wrote  urging 
him  to  persevere. 

At  the  time  of  this  second  visit  to  Mosul, 
Layard  was  on  his  way  home  to  England.  At 
Constantinople,  however,  he  was  detained  and 
sent  thence  to  Salonica  upon  service  for  the 
British  embassy.  The  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  was  now  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
afterward  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  had 
secured  for  the  British  Museiun  the  marbles  of 
Halicarnassus.  The  skill,  patience,  and  ardor 
with  which  he  had  pursued  the  efforts  required 
to  obtain  these  had  increased  his  own  interest 
in  the  monuments  of  the  past.  To  him  Layard 
told  the  story  of  the  mounds,  and  described  his 
eagerness  to  try  excavations  in  them.    At  last 

'Layard's  Autobiograph]/,  ii,  pp.  107,  108. 
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he  had  found  the  right  man,'  and  Sir  Stratford 
advanced  him  £60,-  to  which  Layard  was  to  add 
an  equal  amount  collected  among  friends.  With 
this  small  sum  Layard  left  Constantinople  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  and  traveled  with  all  haste  to 
Mosul.  Mohammed  Pasha  was  now  governor 
of  the  province,  and  from  him  Layard  could 
e.xpect  no  help,  but  every  possible  interference. 
He  therefore  concealed  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, but  after  a  few  days  gave  out  that  he  was 
going  to  hunt  wild  boars,  and  then  left  Mosul 
by  raft  to  float  down  to  Nimroud,  where  he  had 
determined  to  begin  excavations.  Here  an  Arab 
tent  sheltered  him,  and  hearts  more  tender  than 
the  pasha's  watched  over  him.  His  record  of 
the  night  before  the  first  spade  was  struck  into 
the  ground  reveals  the  enthusiasm  of  the  man, 
and  gives  some  clue  to  his  great  success: 

"1  slept  little  during  the  night.  The  hovel 
in  which  we  had  taken  shelter,  and  its  inmates, 
did  not  invite  slumber;  but  such  scenes  and  com- 
panions were  not  new  to  me;  they  could  have 
been  forgotten  had  my  brain  been  less  excited. 
Hopes  long  cherished  were  now  to  be  reahzed  or 
were  to  end  in  disappointment.  Visions  of  pal- 
aces underground,  of  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculp- 
tured figures,  and  endless  inscriptions  floated 
before  me.     After  forming  plan  after  plan  for 

'  See  Lnyard's  fascinating  deocription  of  this  noble  patron.  Autofrv- 
Offraphy,  ii,  p.  29. 

'  This  sum  waa  afterward  repaid  by  Layard  from  the  public  granta. 
See  Autobiography,  ii,  p.  156. 
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removing  the  earth  and  extricating  these  treas- 
ures, I  fancied  myself  wandering  in  a  maze  of 
chambers  from  which  I  could  find  no  outlet. 
Then,  again,  all  was  reburied  and  I  was  standing 
on  the  grass-covered  mound.  Exhausted,  I  was 
at  length  sinking  into  sleep  when,  hearing  the 
voice  of  A  wad  [his  Arab  host],  1  rose  from  my 
carpet  and  joined  him  outside  the  hovel.  The 
day  had  already  dawned;  he  had  returned  with 
six  Arabs,  who  agreed  for  a  small  sum  to  work 
under  my  directions."' 

The  excavations  thus  begun  were  carried  OE 
until  December  amid  constant  difficulties  set  on 
foot  bj'  the  pasha.  The  plans  pursued  were  ex^ 
actly  the  same  as  were  followed  against  Botta. 
When  the  excavations  were  resumed,  after  a 
visit  to  Baghdad,  they  were  again  interrupted  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs,  operating  upon  the 
new  governor  of  the  province,  Ismail  Pasha. 
When  they  were  again  resumed,  in  February, 
1846,  Layard  left  the  nuumd  to  visit  a  neighbor- 
ing sheikh,  and  was  returning  to  the  mound  when 
he  observed  two  Arabs  hastening  to  meet  him 
with  excited  faces.  The  narrative  of  what  fol- 
lowed is  best  tuld  by  Layard  himself: 

"On  approaching  me  they  stopped.  'Hasten, 
O  Bey,'  exclaimed  one  of  them— 'hasten  to  the 
diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimrod  himself. 
Wallah,  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true!  we  have 
seen  him  with  our  eyes.    There  is  no  God  but 

'  tfinnth  atut  ItM  Heiruiint,  i,  p.  25. 
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God; 


id  both 


thi 


?laraa- 


joming  in  tnis  pious 
tion,  they  galloped  off,  without  further  words, 
in  the  direction  of  their  tents.  ■ 

"On  reaching  the  ruins  I  descended  into  the 
new  trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had 
ah-eady  seen  me  as  I  approached,  standing  near 
a  heap  of  baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst  Awad  ad- 
vanced and  asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the 
occasion,  the  Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had 
hastily  constructed  and  disclosed  an  enormous 
human  head  sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  ala- 
baster of  the  country.  They  had  uncovered  the 
upper  part  of  a  figiu'c,  the  remainder  of  which 
was  still  buried  in  the  earth.  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  head  must  belong  to  a  winged  lion  or  bull, 
similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and  Persepolis.  It 
was  in  admirable  preservation.  The  expression 
was  calm,  yet  majestic,  and  the  outline  of  the 
features  showed  a  freedom  and  knowledge  of  art 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of  so  re- 
mote a  period.  The  cap  had  three  horns,  and, 
unlike  that  of  the  human-headed  bulls  hitherto 
found  in  Assyria,  was  rounded  and  without 
ornament  at  the  top, 

"I  was  not  surjirised  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
amazed  and  terrified  at  this  apparition.  It  re- 
quired no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up 
the  most  strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head 
blanched  with  age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  might  well  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  fearful  beings  which  are  pictured  in  the 
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traditions  of  the  country  as  appearing  to  morta: 
slowly  ascending  from  the  regions  below.  One  of 
the  workmen,  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
monster,  had  thrown  down  his  basket  and  run 
off  toward  Mosul  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him.  I  learned  this  with  regret,  as  I  anticipa 
the  consequences. 

"While  I  was  superintending  the  removal  of 
the  earth,  which  still  clung  to  the  sculpture,  and 
giving  directions  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  a  noise  of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  pres- 
ently Abd-ur-rahmar,  followed  by  half  his  tribe, 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  As  soon  as 
the  two  Arabs  had  reached  the  tents  and  pub- 
lished the  wonders  they  had  seen  everj'one 
mounted  his  mare  and  rode  to  the  mound,  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  these  incon- 
ceivable reports.  When  they  beheld  the  head 
they  all  cried  together,  'There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet!'  It  was 
some  time  before  the  sheikh  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  descend  into  the  pit  and  convince  him- 
self that  the  image  he  saw  was  of  stone.  'This 
is  not  the  work  of  men's  hands,'  exclaimed  he, 
'but  of  those  infidel  giants  of  whom  the  prophet, 
peace  be  with  him!  has  said  that  they  were 
higher  than  tlie  tallest  date  tree;  this  is  one  of 
the  idols  which  Noah,  peace  be  with  him!  cursed 
before  the  flood.'  In  this  opinion,  the  result  of 
a  careful  examination,  all  the  bystanders  con- 
curred. 
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"T  now  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  due  south 
from  the  head,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
corresponding  figure,  and  before  nightfall  reached 
the  object  of  my  search,  about  twelve  feet  dis- 
tant. Engaging  two  or  three  men  to  sleep  near 
the  sculptures,  I  returned  to  the  village  and 
celebrated  the  day's  discovery  by  a  slaughter  of 
sheep,  of  which  all  the  Arabs  near  partook.  As 
some  wandering  musicians  chanced  to  be  at 
Selamiyah,  I  sent  for  them,  and  dances  were 
kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
On  the  following  morning  Arabs  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Tigris  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages  congregated  on  the  mound. 
Even  the  women  could  not  repress  their  curi- 
osity, and  came  in  crowds,  with  their  children, 
from  afar.  My  cawass  was  stationed  during  the 
day  in  the  trench,  into  "which  I  would  not  allow 
the  multitude  to  descend. 

"As  I  luul  expected,  the  report  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  gigantic  head,  cajTied  by  the  terrified 
Arab  to  Mosul,  had  thrown  the  town  into  com- 
motion. He  had  scarcely  checked  his  speed 
before  reaching  the  bridge.  Entering  breathless 
into  the  bazaars,  he  announced  to  everyone  he 
met  that  Nimrod  had  appeared.  The  news  soon 
got  to  the  ears  of  the  cadi,  who,  anxious  for  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  annoy  me,  called  the  mufti 
and  the  ulenia  together  to  consult  upon  this 
unexpected  occurrence.  Their  deliberations 
ended  in  a  procession  to  the  governor,  and  a 
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scribed  were  the  southern  portal.  I  complete!^ 
uncovered  the  latter,  and  found  them  to  be  en- 
tire. They  were  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
the  same  number  in  length.  The  body  and  limbs 
were  admirably  portrayed;  the  muscles  and 
bones,  though  strongly  developed  to  display  the 
strength  of  the  animal,  showed  at  the  same  time 
a  correct  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  and  form. 
Expanded  wings  sprung  from  the  shoulder  and 
spread  over  the  back;  a  knotted  girdle,  ending 
in  tas.sels,  encircled  the  loins.  These  sculptures, 
forming  an  entrance,  were  partly  in  full  and 
partly  in  relief.  The  head  and  fore  part,  facing 
ttie  chamber,  were  in  full;  but  only  one  side  of 
the  rest  of  the  slab  was  sculptured,  the  back 
being  placed  against  the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
That  the  spectator  might  have  both  a  perfect 
front  and  side  view  of  the  figures  they  were 
furnished  with  five  legs;  two  were  carved  on  the 
end  of  the  slab  to  face  the  chamber,  and  three 
on  the  aide.  The  relief  of  the  body  and  three 
limbs  was  high  and  bold,  and  the  slab  was  cov- 
ered in  all  parts  not  occupied  by  the  image  with 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character.  These 
magnificent  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  were  in 
perfect  jireservation;  the  most  minute  lines  in 
the  details  of  the  wings  and  in  the  ornaments 
had  been  retained  with  their  original  freshness. 
Not  a  character  was  wanting  in  the  inscriptions. 
"I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours  these  mys- 
terious emblems,  and  muse  over  their  intent  and 
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history.  What  more  noble  forms  could  have 
ushered  the  people  into  the  temple  of  their  gods? 
What  more  sublime  images  could  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  nature  by  men  who  sought,  unaided 
by  the  light  of  revealed  religion,  to  embody  their 
conception  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity 
of  a  Supreme  Being?  Tliey  could  find  no  better 
type  of  intellect  and  knowledge  than  the  head  of 
the  man;  of  strength,  than  the  body  of  the  lion; 
of  rapidity  of  motion,  than  the  wings  of  the  bird. 
These  winged  human-headed  lions  were  not  idle 
creations,  the  offspring  of  mere  fancj';  their 
meaning  was  written  upon  them.  They  had 
awed  and  instructed  races  which  ftourished  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Through  the  portals  which 
they  guarded  kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had 
borne  sacrifices  to  their  altars  long  before  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  to  Greece, 
and  had  furnished  its  mythology  with  sjTnbols 
long  recognized  by  the  Assyrian  votaries.  They 
may  have  been  buried,  and  their  existence  may 
have  been  unknown,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  Eternal  City.  For  twenty-five  centuries 
they  had  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man.  and 
they  now  stood  forth  once  more  in  their  ancient 
majesty.  But  how  changed  was  the  scene  around 
them!  The  luxury  and  civilization  of  a  mighty 
nation  had  given  place  to  the  wretchedness  anil 
ignorance  of  a  few  lialf-barbarous  trilx's.  The 
wealth  of  temples  and  the  riches  of  great  cities 
had  been  succeeded  by  ruins  and  shai)eless  heaps 
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of  earth.  Above  the  spacious  hall  in  which  they 
stood  the  plow  had  passed  and  the  corn  now 
waved.  Egypt  has  monuments  no  less  ancient 
and  no  less  wonderful,  but  they  have  stood  forth 
for  ages  to  testify  her  early  power  and  renown, 
while  those  before  me  had  but  now  appeared  txj 
bear  witness,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  that 
once  'the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with 
fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud  of  an 
high  stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick 
boughs  ...  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied, 
and  his  branches  became  long,  because  of  the 
multitude  of  waters  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the 
fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his 
shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations;'  for  now  is 
'Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness, 
and  flocks  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her:  all  the 
beasts  of  the  nations,  Ijoth  the  cormorant  and 
bittern,  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  their 
voice  sings  in  the  windows;  and  desolation  is  in 
the  tlu-esholds.'  "' 

In  one  respect  this  narrative  of  Layard's  far 
excels  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  men  who 
before  his  day  had  seen  or  measured  or  worked 
in  these  mounds.  None  before  had  ever  told  the 
story  of  their  experiences  or  of  their  discoveries 
in  words  so  full  of  color,  life,  and  movement; 

'  Layard,  Minnrh  and  lli  Remain$,  i,  65,  ff. 
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none  had  ever  displayed  so  much  enthusiasl 
and  so  great  a  power  of  description.  In  another 
respect  Layard  becomes  a  successor  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  English  travelers  and  explorers. 
Like  Shirley,  he  knew  how  to  make  all  that  he 
saw  bear  upon  the  words  of  the  Bible.  He  could 
quote  the  very  words  out  of  the  Scriptures  and 
make  the  dust-covered  monument  reflect  a 
bright  light  upon  them.  These  two  powers — 
the  power  of  description  in  color  and  the  power 
of  biblical  comparison — ranged  all  England  at 
his  back.  They  who  cared  nothing  for  the  Bible 
were  moved  by  the  fire  and  the  beauty  of  his 
description ;  they  who  loved  the  Bible  saw  in  him 
a  man  who  was  making  discoveries  which  prom- 
ised to  illustrate  or  confirm  records  to  them 
most  dear.  In  due  time,  also,  these  influences 
became  so  potent  that  the  British  government 
was  moved  to  lend  a  hand  to  this  work,  and  so 
that  which  had  been  begun  upon  slender  private 
means  became  a  great  national  enterprise. 

The  colossal  figures  which  so  deeply  moved 
Layard  were  indeed  a  noble  sight,  but  they 
were  not  so  important  as  the  smaller  inscrip- 
tions which  were  later  to  be  dug  out  of  their 
resting  places.  Layard  had  supposed  that  the 
winged  lions  had  guarded  the  entrance  of  some 
great  temple,  the  spade  was  later  to  show  that 
they  had  stood  at  the  portals  of  the  palace  of 
Shalmaneser  III. 

The  work  which  revealed  these  monuments 
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than  Botta  had  enjoyed,  and  that  therefore  he' 
jiiust  stint  and  economize  and  strive  to  utilize 
every  penny.  ^| 

With  such  resources  as  he  had  the  work  was 
resumed  in  October,  1846,  and  a  winter  cam- 
paign was  carefully  planned.  Huts  were  erected 
for  shelter  from  the  storms;  wandering  Arabs 
were  induced  to  pitch  their  tents  near  by,  and 
instead  of  living  by  plunder  draw  wages  for 
labor  in  the  trenches.  Many  a  new  plan  of 
dealing  with  troublesome  natives  was  tried  and  i 
the  better  adopted.  In  all  this  Layard  had  thofl 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam, 
whose  brother,  Charles  Rassam,  was  British  vice 
consul  at  Mosul.  Hormuzd  Rassam  was  native 
bom  and  understood  the  i)eople  as  no  European 
could  hope  to  do.  He  conducted  most  of  thefl 
dealings  with  them,  and  kept  the  peace  without 
use  of  force.  h 

The  excavations  carried  on  under  these  aus-W 
pices,  and  with  the  powers  which  Layard  then 
possessed,  were  successful  lieyond  his  wildest 
dreams.  As  the  trenches  followed  round  the 
walls  of  room  after  I'oom  they  uncovered  great 
slabs  of  alabaster,  with  which  the  chamber  walls 
^^•ere  wainscoted,  and  these  were  found  to  be 
richly  carved  in  relief  with  scenes  of  hunting,  of 
war,  and  of  solemn  ceremony.  The  very  life  of 
palace,  camp,  and  field  in  Assyrian  days  came 
back  again  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
explorer,  while  these  received  an  addition   to 
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their  verisimilitude  by  the  discovery  in  some  of 
the  ruins  of  pieces  of  iron  which  had  once  formed 
parts  of  the.  same  kind  of  armor  as  that  por- 
trayed on  the  reliefs,  together  with  iron  and 
bronze  helmets,  while  in  others  were  found  vases 
and  ornamentally  carved  pieces  of  ivorj'.  Here 
were  the  pictures  and  there  were  the  objects 
which  they  represented.  As  the  trenches  wereB 
dug  deeper  or  longer  monuments  carved  or  in- 
scribed were  found  daily.  One  trench  ten  feet 
beneath  the  surface  uncovered  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  black  marble.  It  was  the  comer  of  ."an  ■ 
obelisk  about  seven  feet  high,  Ijnng  on  its  side." 
It  was  covered  on  three  sides  with  inscriptions 
and  with  twenty  small  bas-reliefs.  The  inscrip- 
tions recorded,  and  the  bas-reliefs  illustrated, 
various  forms  of  gift  and  tribute  which  had  been 
received  by  Shalmanescr  III,  though  when  found 
these  facts  were  of  course  unknowTi.  No  in- 
scription equal  in  beauty  and  in  the  promise  of 
valuable  historical  material  had  yet  been  found 
in  Assyria.  Layard  was  particularly  anxious  to 
get  it  away  from  the  place  lest  some  mishap 
should  befall  it.  He  therefore  set  Arabs  to 
sleep  and  w^atch  by  it  overnight  and  had  it 
s[>eedily  packed  for  shipment. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1846,  it  was  sent  safely 
away,  with  twenty-two  other  cases  of  antiqui- 
ties, to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  through  his 
supervision  came  at  last  to  the  British  Museum, 
of  whose  unsurpassed  collections  it  became  one 
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of  the  chief  ornaments.  Within  a  few  months 
after  it  was  retrieved  Rawlinson'  was  able  to 
give  a  surprisingly  correct  survey  of  its  chief 
contents,  and  Layard  himself,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  results  of  a  later  expedition,  was 
able  to  say  of  this  great  discovery  and  of  the 
king  who  had  caused  it  to  be  made:  "He  was  a 
great  conqueror,  and  subdued  many  distant  na- 
tions. The  names  of  the  subject  kings  who  paid 
him  tribute  are  duly  recorded  on  the  obelisk, 
in  some  instances  with  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  the  various  objects  sent.  Amongst  those 
kings  was  one  whose  name  reads  'Jehu,  the  son 
of  Khumri  (Omri),'and  who  has  been  identified 
by  Dr.  Hincks  and  Colonel  RawUnson  with 
Jehu,  king  of  Israel."* 

Day  after  day  the  M'ork  went  on  with  the 
regular  and  constant  discovery  of  stone  slabs 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  found  before, 
and  with  the  finding  of  inscribed  bricks  which, 
though  not  so  beautiful  as  the  stone,  contained 
much  more  historical  material.  ^d 

When  the  trenches  began  to  yield  less  ma- 
terial Layard  determined  to  try  elsewhere.  Had 
his  funds  not  been  so  severely  limited,  he  would 
have  continued  still  further  the  excavations  at 
Nimroud,  even  though  they  did  not  appear  to 

'  See  Journal  of  the  Roual  Afiatie  Socielv,  First  Seriea,  vol.  xii,  pp. 
401,  ff.  Facing  the  firHt  page  of  this  article  in  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  fuoca  of  the  ohcliak. 

'  Austrn  H.  Luyard,  Ducovcriet  in  the  Ruint  oj  Ninerrh  and  Bahylon, 
p.  613.     London.  1863. 
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prodaethre.  This  would  hmvp 
watthtod  of  procedure,  but  the 
(C  pennit  it,  and  Layard  had  to 


«H«Btare  he  ehoee  the  mound  of 
re  he  had  before  desired  tol 
Out   of  these   ruins  woe 
taken  an  intctesting  sitting  figure  and  manyj 
■■■n  fatiekB  wilh  inaciiptiops,  some  of  which] 
bdoBg  to  the  eaifieet  of  the  great  As8>'Tian  con- 
qaeratB,  Ti^thpileser  I.    But  what  ancient  city 
this  might  be  Layard  was  unable  to  ascertain.  1 
That  it  was  none  other  than  the  city  of  Asshur,*| 
first  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  disco vc 
made  afterward. 

A  few  daj-s  were  also  given  to  excavation  in] 
the  mound  of  Ku>'unjik  with  similar  good  for-] 
tune,  and  then  the  work  had  to  cease  because 
the  consumption  of  the  means  for  its  carryinf 
on.     On  June  24,  1847,  layard  left  Mosul  for^ 
the  land  journey  to  Constantinople,  after  hav- 
ing sent  the  last  of  his  discoveries  down  the 
Tigris. 

.\ftrr  n  fo>>  months'  rest  in  England,  devoted j 
in  oonsiiU'nvMe  nirasurc  to  the  prrnaration  of 
the  narmtiveof  liis  cxpodition  and  of  the  copieaj 
of  the  momiment.M  which  hr  liml  found,  Layard] 
was  ordrrrd  (o  ( 'oii»liiiitiiit>pl«>  to  service  with' 
the  Hritinh  cnilmnny.  Il«"  hml  not  l>een  able  to 
finish   for   Ihi^   |ir«<ftM   \\w   work   which  he  had] 
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written,  and  went  out  to  his  duty  not  knowing 
whether  his  story  would  awaken  any  interest  or 
not.  He  does  not  appear  even  to  have  dreamed 
that  any  special  call  would  come  to  him  to  re- 
sume the  excavations  again.  But  the  books' 
were  published  after  his  departure,  and  at  once 
all  England  rang  with  his  praise  and  with  an 
eager  expression  that  this  work  must  go  on 
further.  The  British  Museum  secured  more 
funds  for  the  work  and  he  was  directed  to  set 
out  for  Ass>Tia  again.  From  England  Hormuzd 
Rassam,  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  an  artist,  and  Dr. 
Sandwith,  a  physician,  were  induced  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  set  sail  from  the  Bosphorus  on 
August  28,  1849,  for  Trebizond,  and  landed 
there  on  the  thirty-first  day  and  began  tlje 
journey  to  Mosul.  ^ 

In  this  expedition  he  laid  the  chief  emphasis 
upon  the  mound  of  Kuyunjik  and  Ncby  Yunus. 
In  the  former  he  discovered  the  great  palace  of 
Sennacherib,  and  so  keen  was  he  now  become 
in  the  examination  of  inscriptions  and  tables  of 
genealogj'  that  he  recognized  the  fact  that  this 
edifice  belonged  to  the  king  whose  son  was  the 
builder  of  the  palace  at  Nimroud  and  whose 
father  built  the  palace  discovered  by  Botta  at 
Ivhorsabad.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 


'  Thcoe  books  wero  Ninereh  and  III  Remaim  (iwe  references  above) 
and  The  Monumenlt  of  Ninerth,  by  Austen  Henry  Luyard,  Iviq.,  I>.  C.  L., 
London,  1849.  The  latter  contained  one  hundred  plates,  many  well 
exeruU>d,  but  fax  below  tbo  standard  of  beauty  act  by  Botta's  superb 
\'oluuiea. 
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made  this  conjecture  without  being  able  to  read 
Assyrian  at  all.     Later  study  has  determined 
that   he   had   correctly   ascertained   the   facts. 
Sargon  built  the  palace  at  Khorsabad;  his  son 
Sennacherib  built  the  palace  at  Kiiyunjik,  while 
his  son  Esarhaddoncrectedthe  palace  at  Nimroud. 
Even  greater  than  in  the  first  expedition  were  his 
discoveries  at  Kuyunjik  both  for  the  history, 
the  literature,  and  the  art  of  ancient  AssjTia. 
The  greatest  of  these  may  well  be  told  in  his 
own  words.    He  is  describing  his  excavation  of 
the  southwest  palace  and  says:  "On  the  north] 
side  of  the  chamber  were  two  doorways  leading 
into  separate  compartments.    Each  entrance  was! 
formed  by  two  colossal  bas-reliefs  of  Dagon,  orj 
the  fish-god.  .  .  .  The  first  doorway,  guarded  by  j 
the  fish-gods,  led  into  two  small  chambers  open- 
ing into  each  other,  and  once  panelled  with  bas- ! 
reliefs,    the   greater   part   of   which   had   been 
destroyed.     On  a  few  fragments,  still  standing ! 
against  the  walls,  could  be  traced  a  city  on  the ; 
shore  of  a  sea  whose  waters  were  covered  with 
galleys.    I  shall  call  these  chambers  the  'cham- 
bers of  records,'  for  .  .  .  they  appear  to  have 
contained  the  decrees  of  the  Ass>Tian  kings  as 
well  as  the  archives  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Many 
inscribed  tablets,   from  three  to  six  inches  in 
length,   have  been   long  preserved   in  England 
and  in  various  European  collections.    The  cham- 
bers I  have  been  describing  appear  to  have  been 
a  depository  in  the  palace  of  Nineveh  for  such 


From  the  northeastern  corner  of  Kuyunjik,  looking 
westward,  witli  the  city  of  Mosul  in  the  distance. 


I'upjriiilil   by   L  iiiivrwuiHl  *   l.'l"Ii'rw<>i«).   x.   Y 
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documents.  To  the  lieiglit  of  a  foot 
from  the  floor  they  were  entirely  filled  with 
them;  some  entire,  but  the  greater  part  broken 
into  many  fragments,  probably  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  They  were  of 
dififerent  sizes;  the  largest  tablets  were  flat,  and 
measured  about  9  inches  by  Q}A  inches;  the 
smaller  were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were 
not  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  but  one  or 
two  Unes  of  writing.  The  cuneiform  characters 
on  most  of  them  were  singularly  sharp  and  well 
defined,  but  so  minute  in  some  instances  as  to 
be  almost  illegible  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
These  documents  appear  to  be  of  various  kinds. 
Many  are  historical  records  of  wars  and  distant 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the  AssjTians;  some 
seem  to  be  royal  decrees,  and  are  stamped  with 
the  name  of  a  king,  the  son  of  Esarliaddon."' 

So  gravely  and  quietly  does  he  record  the 
finding  of  the  greatest  literary  treasures  which 
had,  as  yet,  rewarded  any  explorer.  The  clue 
to  the  significance  of  the  discovery  is  in  the 
very  last  words,  for  "the  son  of  Esarhaddon" 
proved  to  be  Ashurbanipal,  the  last  of  the  great 
Assyrian  kings,  and  this  was  none  other  than  a 
portion  of  his  royal  library,  the  rest  of  which 
was  later  to  come  into  the  hands  of  Rassam, 
Budge,  and  King. 

When    the    excavations   which    yielded    this 

'  Layard,  Diteoveriei  in  the  Ruinm  o/  S'incveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  343-346. 
Londou,  1863. 
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glorious  result  had  been  well  started,  Laj'ard  and 
Rassam  set  out  for  Nimroud.  In  the  little  vil- 
lage he  spent  the  night  among  the  simple- 
hearted  natives,  whom  he  had  employed  upon 
the  previous  campaign,  and  then  on  the  morrow 
he  was  ready  to  survey  the  scene  of  his  labors. 
But  his  own  words  must  tell  the  story:  "By 
sunrise  I  was  amongst  the  niins.  The  mound 
had  undergone  no  change.  There  it  rose  from 
the  plain,  the  same  sun-burnt  yellow  heap  that 
it  had  stood  for  twenty  centuries.  The  earth 
and  rubbish,  which  had  been  heaped  over  the 
excavated  chambers  and  sculptured  slabs,  had 
settled,  and  had  left  uncovered  in  sinking  the 
uppel"  part  of  several  bas-reliefs.  A  few  colossal 
heads  of  winged  figures  rose  calmly  above  the 
level  of  the  soil,  and  with  two  pairs  of  winged 
bulls,  which  had  not  been  reburied  on  account 
of  their  mutilated  condition,  was  all  that  re- 
mained above  ground  of  the  northwest  palace, 
that  great  storehouse  of  AssjTian  history  and 
art,"^  He  set  the  natives  at  work  immediately 
upon  the  lower  mounds,  which  had  yielded  such 
good  results,  and  also  upon  the  "high  conical 
mound  forming  the  northwest  comer  of  Nim- 
roud." By  its  side  there  came  to  him  a  surprise 
more  cheering  in  its  human  aspects  than  any 
Assyrian  discovery.  "As  I  ascended  the  mound 
next  morning  I  perceived  a  group  of  travelers 
on   its   summit,   their  horses   picketed   in   the 

'  Pnd.,  p.  9S 


stubble.  .  .  .  Beneath,  in  an  excavated  char 
ber,  wrapped  in  his  traveUng  cloak,  was  Raw- 
linson  deep  in  sleep,  wearied  by  a  long  and 
harassing  night's  ride.  For  the  tirst  time  we 
met  in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and  besides  the 
greetings  of  old  friendship  there  was  much  to  be 
seen  togetlier  and  much  to  be  talked  over."' 
What  a  meeting  was  this,  of  two  men  whose 
names  should  forever  be  connected  with  the  re- 
covery and  the  explanation  of  this  long-lost 
literature.  Rawlinson  was  now  on  his  way 
back  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
two  years  spent  in  exhausting  labors  in  the 
East.  He  had  ridden  at  top  speed  from  Bagh- 
dad, consumed  with  intense  eagerness  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  his  fortunate  contem- 
porary and  friend  was  securing.  ^j 

The  results  from  Nimroud  pale  in  comparison 
with  the  discovery  of  the  library,  yet  they  had 
an  importance  of  their  own.  Later  investiga- 
tion was  to  show  that  the  city  of  Calah  lay 
entombed  beneath  the  miserable  huts  of  the 
people  of  Nimroud,  and  here  Layard  found  the 
massive  foundations  of  the  zikurat  or  stage 
tower  of  the  city.  Here  also  were  numerous 
small  objects  in  metal,  especially  in  bronze, 
which  showed  the  very  objects  portrayed  in 
the  figures  of  camp  and  campaign  life  upon  the 
palace  walls. 

He  also  conducted  excavations  at  Kalah  Sher- 


>  Ibid.,  p.  lua 
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gat  aiul  Khorsabad.  From  Mosul  he  made  ex- 
cursions to  various  sites  in  northern  and  soutb 
ern  Babylonia.  Upon  these  excursions  he  visited 
and  for  the  first  time  described  the  great  mound 
of  Niffer,  where  a  later  expedition  was  to  achieve 
great  successes.  At  Hillah  he  made  some  exca- 
vations, but  met  with  little  success. 

After  another  season  he  returned  in  Apr 
1852,  to  England.  His  first  work  was  the  writ- 
ing of  his  narrative  and  the  preparing  of  his 
inscriptions  for  publication.'  He  found  that  his 
previous  books  had  made  him  famous,  while  the 
new  discoveries  would  be  certain  to  add  much 
to  his  reputation.  This  secured  for  him  honored 
diplomatic  posts,  notably  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  able  to  serve  Assyrian  study  by 
deaUng  with  the  Turkish  government  in  the  in^ 
terest  of  explorers,  as  he  had  once  served  it  by 
his  owTi  labors. 

Layard's  two  expeditions  to  Assyria  had  been 
fruitful  indeed  beyond  those  of  Botta,  and  their 
influence  lived  far  beyond  even  Layard's  own 
life.  His  books  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
touched  the  popular  heart  in  many  points,  and, 
though  he  laid  the  work  down  to  take  up  diplo- 

■  DUcoTeriti  in  the  Ruin*  of  Nineveh  and  B<A]iion,  with  travela  in 
AnuemH,  Kurdislao,  and  the  Dc-scrt:  being  the  result  of  a  second  expedi- 
tion undertaken  for  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Austen 
H.  Layurd,  M.P.     London,  1S53. 

A  Second  Seriet  of  the  MonumenU  of  ifinerek,  including  ba»-reliefg 
from  the  palitce  of  Sennacherib  and  bronics  from  the  ruins  of  Nimroud, 
from  drawings  made  on  the  spot  diiriui!  a  s<'eond  expedition  to  Assyria, 
by  Austen  Henr>-  I.ayard,  M.P.     Seventy-one  plates.     London,  1863. 
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matic  service,  in  which  he  appears  not  to  h«^ 
been  so  happy,  others  were  found  to  continue  it. 

Even  while  Layard  was  still  at  work  in  Nine- 
veh the  French  government  sent  Victor  Place, 
an  architect  of  great  skill,  to  hold  the  post  of 
consular  agent  at  Mosul  and  continue  Botta's 
work.  He  had  not  accomplished  much  when 
Layard's  work  ended,  but  remained  and  made 
important  discoveries  in  the  department  of  As- 
syrian art,  cooperating  afterward  with  a  French 
expedition,  to  which  attention  must  later  be  paid. 

He  continued  to  work  from  1851  to  1855  at 
Khorsabad,  during  which  time  he  completely 
uncovered  the  palace  of  Sargon,  which  Botta 
had  discovered.  From  the  trenches  he  recov- 
ered a  large  number  of  stone  sculptures  and 
many  objects  of  art  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta. 
The  major  part  of  these  were  laden  upon  four 
keleks,  or  native  sheep-skin  boats,  and  upon  one 
larger  boat,  and  sent  down  the  river.  Two  of 
the  keleks  and  the  larger  boat  were  scuttled  by 
Arabs  at  Kuma  and  the  contents  sunk  in  the 
river.  So  began  ill  fortune  with  the  French  ex- 
peditions, which  was  later  to  rise  to  a  great 
tragedy  with  a  larger  undertaking,  to  which  at- 
tention must  later  be  paid.  While  still  exca- 
vating at  Khorsabad,  Place  explored  many  other 
mounds  and  left  data  valuable  to  later  ex- 
cavators.' 


■  Virtor  Place,  ffinme  tl  VAtiyrit,  avtc  de*  cuau  dt  rMtauraMon, 
par  F.  Thotmu.  3  volume*  in  (olio. '  Paru,  1867. 
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Meanwhile  in  England  interest  in  the  whole 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  grew  apace,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  many  ways.  The  government  had 
been  moved  to  assist  Layard's  investigations, 
and  it  now  joined  in  the  work  in  still  another 
way.  For  a  long  time  the  frontier  between 
Turkey  and  Persia  had  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, each  land  gaining  or  losing  as  the  fortune 
of  war  might  be,  while  predatory  bands  belong- 
ing neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  made  re- 
prisals upon  both.  In  1839  and  1840  war  almost 
ensued  between  the  two  nations,  whereupon  Eng- 
land and  Russia  intervened,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  sit  at  Erzerum  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties. This  commission,  after  a  session  lasting 
four  years,  agreed  upon  a  treaty,  the  basis  of 
which  lay  in  a  survey  of  the  doubtful  teixitory 
between  the  two  states,  and  a  proper  delimita- 
tion of  the  border.  This  work  was  carried  on  by 
representatives  of  England,  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Colonel  W.  F.  WiUiams.  In  January,  1849,  Mr. 
William  Kennett  Loftus  was  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land to  serve  as  geologist  upon  his  staff.  Loftus 
found  time  amid  other  duties  to  visit  large  num- 
bers of  mounds  in  Babylonia,  and  the  very  sight 
of  them  filled  him  with  enthusiasm.  Of  one,  the 
mound  of  Hammam,  he  says: 

"I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting  or  impress 
sive  than  the  first  sight  of  one  of  these  great 
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Chaldean  piles  looming  in  solitary  grandeur  fror 
the  surrounding  plains  and  marshes.  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  and  surmises  concerning  its  past 
eventful  history  and  origin — its  gradual  rise  an^| 
rapid  fail — naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  The  hazy  atmosphere  of 
early  morning  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  con- 
siderations and  impressions  of  this  character,  and 
the  gray  mist  intervening  between  the  gazer  and 
the  object  of  his  reflections  imparts  to  it  a 
dreamy  existence.  This  fairylike  effect  is  further 
heightened  by  mirage,  which  strangely  and  fan- 
tastically magnifies  its  form,  elevating  it  from 
the  ground,  and  causing  it  to  dance  and  quiver 
in  the  rarefied  air.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  beholder  is  lost  in  pleasing  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  reality  of  the  ajtparition  before  him."'    ■ 

In  the  spring  of  1850  Loftus  carried  on  small 
excavations  at  Warka,  the  ancient  city  of  Erech, 
but,  though  many  interesting  anti(juities  were 
found,  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  Layard's  work.  This  was  due  in  chief 
measure  to  the  exceedingly  meager  means  at  the 
disposal  of  Loftus,  and  further  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  excavating  in  Babylonia.  Upon  this 
first  expedition  Loftus  rendered  distinguished 
services  by  his  long,  and  often  dangerous,  travels 
over  southern  Babylonia.  Upon  these  trips  lie 
visited  Niffer,  Mukayyar  (Mugheir),  and  a  num- 

'  Traveh  and  Retearehet  in  Chaldaa  and  Sutiana,  by  WiUiam  Kennett 
LoTtua,  F.C.S.     Loodoo,  1857. 
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ber  of  lesser  sites,  most  of  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  These  he 
carefully  described,  and  minutely  located,  ren- 
dering thereby  access  easy  for  others.  Even  to 
this  present  some  of  Loftus's  work  remains  use- 
ful. He  had  also  a  keen  eye  for  the  peculiarities 
of  mounds,  and  expressed  a  longing  to  dig  in 
some  spots  which  have  since  proved  exceedingly 
productive.  An  opportunity  to  do  some  of  the 
work  he  had  planned  was  soon  to  come  to  him 
through  private  entcrjjrise  in  England. 

While  travelers  and  explorers  were  busy  among 
almost  savage  people  EngUsh  interest  in  the 
mounds  continued,  and  finally  eventuated  in  the 
organization  of  an  Assj-rian  Excavation  Fund, 
which  undertook  to  gather  popular  subscriptions 
and  to  direct  excavations  in  Ass>Tia  and  Babj'- 
lonia  with  the  means  thus  acquired.  At  this 
time  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson  was  British  resi- 
dent and  consul-general  at  Baghdad,  and  to  him 
was  intrusted  the  general  oversight  of  such  ex- 
cavations as  might  be  planned  and  carried  on. 
This  direction  could  hardly  have  been  |>Iaced  in 
better  hands.  His  extensive  travels,  and  long 
residence  in  the  East,  and  his  remarkable  at- 
tainments in  the  decipherment  of  ancient  Persian 
had  fitted  him  in  the  fullest  degree  to  take 
charge  of  efforts  intended  to  make  the  buried 
records  of  the  great  valley  accessible  to  the 
world. 

Loftus  was  sent  by  the  fund  to  conduct  exca- 
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vations  and  carry  on  explorations  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  His  work  was  successful  in 
bringing  to  I^ondon  considerable  numbers  of  in- 
scribed tablets,  with  many  vases,  and  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  mortuary  remains.  It  attracted, 
however,  little  popular  attention,  not  that  it  was 
unimportant,  though  less  in  amount  than  La- 
yard's,  but  chiefly  because  Loftus  did  not  pos- 
sess Layard's  popular  gifts,  and  was  unable  to 
set  forth  his  discoveries  in  such  attractive  fash- 
ion. Had  it  not  been  for  the  notes  which 
Rawlinson  sent  home,  he  would  have  remained 
almost  unknowTi. 

Rawlinson's  next  move  was  to  send  J.  E.  Tay- 
lor, British  vice-consul  at  Basso  rah,  to  Mugheir, 
the  ancient  Babylonian  city  of  Ur.'  Taylor  dug 
straight  into  the  center  of  the  mound,  finding 
almost  nothing  as  a  reward  for  his  pains.  It 
was  rather  at  the  southwestern  comer  that  his 
great  discovery  was  to  be  made.  Of  it  he  has 
this  story  to  tell: 

"I  began  excavating  the  southwest  corner, 
clearing  away  large  masses  of  rubbish  formed  of 
the  remains  of  burnt,  mingled  with  sun-dried, 
bricks.  I  worked  along  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  and 
a  breadth  of  6,  without  finding  anything.  I 
then  returned,  and  worked  a  few  feet  north 
along  the  brick  casing  of  the  western  wall;  here, 
6  feet  below  the  surface.  I  found  a  perfect  in- 
scribed cylinder.     This  relic  was  in  the  solid 

'  See  infra,  p.  428. 
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masonry;  it  had  been  placed  in  a  niche  formed 
by  the  omission  of  one  of  the  bricks  in  the  layer, 
and  was  found  standing  on  one  end.  I  excavated 
some  little  distance  further  without  any  success, 
and  then  reUnquished  this  comer  for  the  north- 
west one.  Here,  also,  1  found  a  second  cylinder 
similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  but  at  12  feet 
from  the  surface.  At  this  comer  I  sank  a  shaft 
21  feet  deep  by  12  broad.  The  sun-dried  bricks 
composing  this  solid  mass  within  were  here  of 
an  amazing  thickness;  their  size  was  16  inches 
square  and  7  inches  thick.  Just  below  the 
cylinder  were  two  rough  logs  of  wood,  appar- 
ently teak,  which  ran  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  shaft.  .  .  . 

"Having  thus  found  two  cylinders  in  the  solid 
masonry  in  two  comers,  I  naturally  concluded 
the  same  objects  would  be  found  in  the  two  cor- 
ners still  remaining.  I  sank  a  shaft  in  each,  and 
found  two  other  cylinders  precisely  in  the  same 
position,  and  in  the  same  kind  of  structure,  one 
at  6  and  the  other  at  2  feet  from  the  surface. 
This  i.s  easily  accounted  for  when  looking  at  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  ruin,  which,  at  the  south- 
east comer  and  south  side  generally,  has  been 
subject  to  greater  ravages  from  rain  than  the 
other  sides,  owing  to  the  greater  depression  of 
the  surface  toward  these  points."' 

The  building  in  which  Taylor  had  found  these 


'  "Not«i  on  the  Ruins  o(   Muqeycr."  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Eeq.,  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Atialic  Sodtty,  xv,  p.  263,  264. 
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cylinders  was  the  temple  of  the  god  Nannar,  the 
moon  god  of  the  Sumcrians,  and  the  cylinders 
were  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus,  last  of  the  great 
kings  of  Babylon  (B.  C.  556-540),  who  had  ex- 
tensively restored  the  building,  which  was  so 
ancient  as  to  need  restoration  by  Ur-Engur  and 
Dungi,  his  son,  as  early  as  2400  B.  C. 

Taylor  also  conducted  excavations  at  Abu 
Sharein  and  Tel-el-Lahm,  but  without  important 
results.' 

At  this  time  expeditions  were  so  numerous  and 
the  work  of  different  men  in  various  places  so 
constantly  in  progress  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  them  in  detail  and  almost  impossible  to 
arrange  them  in  chronological  order. 

While  yet  Loftus  was  still  at  work,  and  Tay- 
lor had  not  even  begun  his  labors,  the  French 
government  was  taking  steps  to  resume  exca- 
vations upon  a  large  scale.  It  was  the  inde- 
fatigable Mohl  who  kept  government  and  people 
in  France  ever  incited  to  good  works  in  this 
matter.  At  last  he  moved  M.  Leon  Fauehcr, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  to  ask  the  assembly 
for  a  credit  of  70,000  francs,  and  on  October  9, 
1851,  an  expedition  set  out  from  Marseilles  for 
Hillah,  which  was  reached  July  7,  1852.  The 
members  of  this  expedition  were  MM.  Fulgence 
Fresnel,  formerly  consul  at  Jeddah,  Jules  Op- 
pert,  professor  of  German  at  the  Lyc&,  Reims, 
and  F.  Thomas,  an  architect. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  404,  S. 
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Oppert  had  already  done  important  woi^  upon 
old  Persian  and  was  a  trained  Orientalist.  He 
made  important  researches  at  Babylon  and  vis- 
ited a  large  nimiber  of  mounds,  some  of  which 
Loftus  had  aht^dy  seen.  This  expedition  exca- 
vated at  Birs  Ximroud  and  found  rich  treasures 
of  art  and  of  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time 
Place  was  continuing  excavations  at  Khorsabad. 
The  materials  found  both  by  Place  and  by  the 
expedition  at  Birs  Ximroud  were  loaded  on  rafts 
to  be  floated  down  the  river  to  Bassorah.  Un- 
happily, and  as  it  is  stated  by  "sheer  careless- 
nesB  and  mismanagement,"  the  rafts  were 
overturned  on  May  23, 1855,  and  the  whole  col- 
lection was  lost  in  the  river.'  Though  this  sore 
mishap  had  occurred,  Oppert  brought  back  to 
Europe  much  fresh  knowledge,  and  the  published 
results  of  the  expedition  were  notable.* 

In  the  same  year  that  the  French  exp)edition, 
which  ended  so  unhappily,  was  being  planned  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  secured  a  grant 
from  Parliament  to  begin  anew  the  work  at 
Nineveh.  Layard  was  now  absorbed  in  the  dip>- 
lomatic  sfn'ice,  and  would  not  go  out  to  take 
up  the  work  again.  His  former  assistant  was, 
however,  now  studying  at  Oxford,  and  to  him 
the  authoritii-s  api>ealeij.  To  his  lasting  honor 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  accepted  the  post,  and 


^JtmnuU  «/  gaeni  IMmUurr.  iti,  p.  471  liMiy.  ISSfl). 

■  BrpMilum  HettHMfitv*  m  Uttopulamie,  p^r  Julm  Oppert. 
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set  out  at  the  end  of  1852  to  begin  excavations 
at  Kuyunjik,  under  the  general  direction  of  8ir 
Henry  Rawlinson.  Rassam  was  fitted  for  the 
work  of  excavator  as  few  who  had  ever  dug  in 
these  mounds.  He  knew  land  and  peoi>Ie  from 
his  birth  up;  he  had  served  a  long  and  useful 
apprenticeship  to  Layard;  he  was  devotetl  to  the 
business  he  had  in  hand,  and  eager  to  give 
every  energy  to  its  successful  accomplishment. 
In  one  respect  he  was  unfortunately  not  so  well 
equipped  as  the  brilliant  Opperl ,  who  was  now 
busy  among  the  mounds  of  Babylon.  Oppert 
knew  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  cuneiform 
writing,  while  Rassam  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  ancient  records  of  his  coun- 
try were  written. 

When  he  reached  Mosul  he  found  that  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  had  drawn  a  line  across  the 
mound  at  Kuyimjik,  assigning  the  northern  half 
of  the  mound  to  the  French  and  retaining  the 
remainder  for  the  "English  sphere  of  influence." 
Place  had,  however,  not  yet  dug  at  all  in  this 
mound,  but  was  busy  with  the  continuing  of  ex- 
cavations at  Khorsabad.  Rassam  was  endowed 
beyond  Place  in  a  feeling  for  archaeological  inves- 
tigations, and  believed  that  the  northern  |)art  of 
the  mound  was  by  far  the  most  promising.  From 
the  very  beginning  he  desired  most  to  try  exca- 
vations there,  but  felt  himself  prevented  by  the 
arrangement  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  had 
made.    He  concealed  from  Place  his  feelings  and 
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did  not  surprise  me,  seeing  that  all  the  families 
of  the  w  orkinen  who  were  employed  in  the  noc- 
turnal work  knew  that  they  were  digging 
clandestinely  somewhere;  and,  moreover,  the 
workmen  who  were  not  emjiloyed  at  night 
must  have  seen  their  fellow-laborers  leaving 
their  tents  and  not  coming  to  work  the  next 
day.  Not  only  did  I  fear  the  French  consul 
hearing  and  coming  to  prevent  me  from  digging 
in  what  he  \\'ould  call  his  own  ground,  but, 
worse  than  all,  that  it  should  be  thought  I  was 
digging  for  treasure  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
and  the  people  of  Mosul,  who  had  always  imag- 
ined that  we  were  enriching  ourselves  by  the 
fliscovery  of  fabulous  treasures;  consequently,  on 
the  tliird  night,  I  increased  the  workmen,  and 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  trenches  till  the  morn- 
ing, superintending  the  work.  It  can  be  well 
imagined  how  I  longed  for  the  close  of  the  day, 
as  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some 
Assyrian  structure  was  in  existence  near  those 
broken  slabs  which  had  been  found  the  night  be- 
fore. I  was  not  disappointed  in  my  surmises, 
for  the  men  had  not  been  at  «ork  three  hours 
on  the  third  night  before  a  bank  under  which 
they  were  digging  fell  and  exposed  a  most  per- 
fect and  beautiful  bas-relief,  on  which  was 
represented  an  Assyrian  king  (which  proved  af- 
terward to  be  Assurbanipal  or  Sardanapalus)  in 
his  chariot  hunting  lions.  The  delight  of  the 
workmen  was  past  all  bounds;  they  all  collected 
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b  at  this  time  I  directed  the  workmen  to  dig 
across  them  and  go  deeper  down;  and  having 
superintended  the  work  myself  till  midnight,  I 
left  them  at  work  (after  telling  them  to  stop 
work  at  ciawn)  and  went  to  bed. 

"The  next  morning  I  examined  the  trenches, 
and  on  seeing  some  good  signs  of  Assyrian  re- 
mains I  doubled  the  number  of  workmen  the 
second  night  and  made  them  work  hard  all 
night.  As  usual,  I  superintended  the  work  till 
midnight,  and  then  went  to  bed,  but  had  not 
been  asleep  two  hours  before  my  faithful  Al- 
banian overseer  came  running  to  give  me  the 
good  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  some  broken 
sculptures.  I  hurried  immediately  to  the  spot, 
and  on  descending  one  of  the  trenches  I  could 
just  see  in  the  moonlight  the  lower  part  of  two 
bas-reliefs,  the  upper  portion  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sassanians  or  other  barbarous 
nations  who  occupied  the  mound  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  I  could  only 
find  out  this  from  experience,  by  examining  the 
foundation  and  the  brick  wall  which  supported 
the  bas-reliefs;  so  I  directed  the  workmen  to 
clear  the  lower  part  of  the  sculptures,  which 
clearly  showed  that  the  slabs  belonged  to  a  new 
palace;  but  on  digging  around  them  we  came 
upon  bones,  ashes,  and  other  rubbish,  and  no 
trace  whatever  was  left  of  any  other  sculptures. 
On  the  third  day  the  fact  of  my  digging  at 
night  oozed  out  in  the  town  of  Mosul,  which 
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and  began  to  dance  and  sing  from  their  inmost 
heart,  and  no  entreaty  or  threat  of  mine  had 
any  effect  upon  them.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know 
which  was  most  pleasing,  the  discovery  of  this 
new  palace  or  to  witness  the  joy  of  my  faithful 
and  grateful  workmen.  We  kept  on  working  till 
morning,  and  seeing  that  by  this  time  three  per- 
fect sculptures  had  been  uncovered,  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  was  quite  a  new 
palace.  The  night  workmen  were  changed,  and 
new  hands  put  to  work  in  the  daji,ime,  as  I  had 
now  no  more  fear  of  being  thwarted  by  my 
rivals,  because,  according  to  all  ndcs,  I  had  se- 
cured this  palace  for  the  British  nation.  During 
the  day  we  cleared  out  all  the  lion-hunt  room  of 
Assurbanipal,  which  is  now  in  the  basement 
room  of  the  British  Museum.  In  the  center  of 
this  long  room  or  passage  there  were  heaps  of 
inscribed  terra  cottas,  among  which  I  beheve 
was  discovered  the  famous  Deluge  Tablet.  Un- 
doubtedly this  was  the  record  chamber  of  As- 
surbanipal."' 

The  discovery  thus  made  was  the  greatest 
which  had  yet  been  made  either  in  Assyria  or 
Babylonia.  Rassam,  by  the  exercise  of  a  skilled 
judgment  and  the  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, had  actually  uncovered  another  por- 
tion of  the  long-buried  library  of  the  royal  city 

*  Excavaiiona  and  DuicorrrifH  in  Assyria,  hy  HorTnuxtl  Raasum,  TranMw- 
tiont  of  the  Socirly  of  Bililieal  Archaotogy,  vii,  pp.  39—41.  Kaiwain  baa 
told  the  atory  ngaiu  in  Athur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod  (New  York, 
1897).  pp.  24.  flf. 


of  Nineveh — the  hbrary  which  Assurbanipal  had 
gathered  or  caused  to  be  copied  for  tlie  learning 
of  his  sages.  Here  was  a  royal  storehouse  of 
literature,  science,  history,  and  religion  brought 
to  light,  ready  to  be  studied  in  the  West,  when 
the  method  of  its  reading  was  fully  made  out. 
Well  might  Rawlinson  join  with  Layard  in  ap- 
plause over  this  hap[)y  and  fortunate  discovery, 
which  had  linked  Rassam's  name  forever  with 
the  history  of  Assyrian  research. 

In  March,  1854,  Rassam  returned  to  England, 
and  Loftus,  who  had  finished  his  researches  in 
the  south,  was  sent  to  Kuyunjik  to  complete 
Rassam's  work.  This  task  he  fulfilled  with  com- 
plete success,  recovering  many  more  tablets,  to 
be  sent,  as  Rassam's  were,  to  the  British 
Museum. 

While  these  works  were  in  progress  the  East 
India  Company  again  took  part,  in  a  most  val- 
uable manner,  in  the  work  of  Assyrian  study. 
On  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  the  company  dispatched  Commander 
Felix  Jones,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Hyslop,  from 
Baghdad  to  Mosul  to  survey  the  whole  Nineveh 
district.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  masterly 
fashion  during  the  month  of  March,  1862,  and 
three  great  maps  were  published,  which  remain 
the  standard  records  until  to-day.' 


I 
I 
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'  "Topography  of  Nineveh,"  illustrative  o(  the  maps  of  the  chief 
cities  of  AHsyria;  and  the  general  geography  of  the  ouiintr}'  intermediate 
between  the  Tigris  and   the  upper  Tab,   by   Felix  Jones,  Conuuauder 
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And  now  the  long  and  brilliant  series  of  exca- 
vations was  drawing  near  to  another  period  of 
rest.  But  at  the  very  end  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  discovery.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  August  and  »Septeinber,  1854, 
he  had  placed  "an  intelligent  young  man,  M. 
Joseph  Tonetti  by  name,"  in  charge  of  excava- 
tions at  Birs  Nimroud,  where  the  ill-fated  French 
expedition  had  carried  on  its  work.  For  two 
months  the  work  was  not  very  successful,  and 
then  8ir  Henry  Rawlinson  visited  the  works  in 
person,  and  after  some  examination  determined 
to  break  into  the  walls  at  the  comers,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  commemorative  cylinders,  such 
as  Taylor  had  foimd  at  Mugheir.  He  first  di- 
rected the  removal  of  bricks  down  to  the  tenth 
layer  above  the  plinth  at  the  base,  and  while 
this  was  being  done  busied  himself  elsewhere. 
When  this  had  been  finished  he  was  summoned 
back,  and  thus  described  the  happy  fortune 
which  ensued: 

"On  reaching  the  spot  I  was  first  occupied  for 
a  few  minutes  in  adjusting  a  prismatic  compass 
on  the  lowest  brick  now  remaining  of  the  original 
angle,  which  fortunately  projected  a  little,  so  as 
to  afford  a  good  point  for  obtaining  the  exact 
magnetic  bearing  of  the  two  sides,  and  I  then 
ordered  the  work  to  be  resumed.  No  sooner  had 
the  next  layer  of  bricks  been  removed  than  the 

Indian  Navy,  and  Sur\'pyor  in  Mesopotamia.     (With  three  large  folded 
maps.)     Journal  of  the  Royal  Analic  Socielu,  xv,  pp.  297,  S. 
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worionen  eafled  oat  there 


a  Khazendi, 


'tocasure  hole' — that  is,  in  the  comer  at  the 
distance  ci  two  bricks  from  the  exterior  surface 
there  was  a  vacant  space  filkd  up  with  loose, 
reddish  sand.  'Clear  away  the  sand,'  I  said, 
'and  bring  out  the  cylinder;'  and  as  I  spoke  the 
words  the  Arab,  groping  with  his  hand  among 
the  d^ris  in  the  hole,  seized  and  held  up  in 
triumph  a  fine  cylinder  of  baked  clay,  in  as  per- 
fect a  condition  as  when  it  was  deposited  in  the 
artificial  ca\'ity  above  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 
The  workmen  were  perfectly  bewildered.  They 
could  be  beard  whispering  lo  each  other  that  it 
was  gihr,  or  'magic,'  while  the  gray-beard  of  the 
party  significantly  obsen'ed  to  his  companion 
that  the  compass,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I 
had  just  before  been  using,  and  had  accidentally 
placed  immediately  above  the  cylinder,  was  cer- 
tainly 'a  wonderful  instrument.'  "' 

The  cylinder  thus  recovered  was  one  of  four 
originally  set  in  four  comers  of  the  building,  and 
a  little  later  a  second  was  found.  The  remaining 
two  were  not  recovered,  as  the  comers  in  which 
they  had  presumably  been  placed  had  long  be- 
fore been  broken  down.  Nebuchadrezzar  had 
taken  great  pains  to  preserve  the  records  of  his 
great  works  of  building  and  restoration. 

And  now  the  long  series  of  excavations  was 


•  •'Ob  liie  Bir»  Nimroud;  or,  The  Givst  Temple  of  Borsppa,"  by  Sir 
Bcofy  Rawlixuon.  K.C.B.,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aiiatic  Soeitiy,  zviii 
(ISOO),  pp.  2.  ff.     (Thia  paper  was  read  J&Duary  13,  1856  | 
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ended.  Men  of  learning  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Orient  had  been  overwhehned  by  the 
mass  no  less  than  by  the  startling  character  of 
the  great  discoveries.  The  spade  and  the  pick 
might  now  be  suffered  to  lie  idle  and  rust  for 
several  years.  There  was  great  work  to  do  in 
the  reading  of  these  long-lost  books.  Europe 
waited  for  the  results  before  beginning  new 
excavations. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    DECIPHERMENT   OF   SUSIAN    (eLAMITE)    AND 
ASSYRIAN 

When  the  masters  of  decipherment,  Grote- 
fend,  Rawlinson,  and  Hincks,  had  brought  to 
happy  conclusion  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
Persian  inscriptions  which  had  been  copied  at 
Persepolis,  Behistun,  and  other  less  important 
sites,  they  were  still  confronted  by  a  great 
series  of  problems. 

Many  of  these  inscriptions  were  threefold  in 
form,  and,  as  has  already  been  shown,  it  was 
now  generally  believed  that  they  represented 
three  separate  languages.  The  first  was  now 
read,  and  it  was  ancient  Persian.  The  second 
called  for  attempts  at  its  decipherment.  None 
knew  what  people  these  were  whose  language 
appeared  side  by  side  with  ancient  Persian,  and 
opinion  now  called  them  Scythians,  and  now 
Medes.  But  whatever  their  language  might  be 
named,  some  one  must  essay  its  decipherment. 
In  reality  a  number  of  men  in  different  places 
were  at  work  simultaneously  upon  the  fascinat- 
ing problem.  It  was  to  be  exjjected  that  Grote- 
fend  would  attempt  the  task,  and  this  he  did, 
but,  unfortunately,  without  complete  success. 
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He  was,  indeed,  hardly  fitted  by  his  training  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  great  achievement  of 
really  beginning  this  decipherment  was  reserved 
for  Niels  Louis  Westergaard,  whose  very  first 
paper'  laid  the  foundations  for  the  successful 
reading  of  the  second  class  of  Persepolitan  writ- 
ing. His  method  was  very  similar  to  that  used 
by  Grotefend  in  the  decipherment  of  Persian. 
He  selected  the  names  for  Darius,  for  Hystaspes, 
for  the  Persians,  and  for  other  nationalities,  and 
compared  them  with  their  equivalents  in  the  Per- 
sian texts.  By  tliis  means  he  learned  a  number 
of  the  signs  and  sought  by  their  use  in  other 
words  to  spell  out  syllables  or  words,  whose 
meanings  were  then  ascertained  by  conjecture 
and  by  comparison.  He  estimated  the  number 
of  separate  characters  at  eighty-two  or  eighty- 
seven,  and  judged  the  writing  to  be  partly 
alphabetical  and  partly  syllabic.  The  language 
he  called  Median,  and  classified  it  in  the  "Scy- 
thian," rather  than  the  "Japhetic,"  family.  But 
Westergaard's  results  were  tentative  at  the  best, 
and  needed  the  severe  criticisms  of  another  mind. 
These  they  obtained  in  two  papers  by  Dr. 
Hincks,  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.' 
Hincks    clearly    advanced    upon    Westergaard, 

■  "Zur  Entiiffening  der  AchttmeoidiBchen  Keilschrift  iweiter  Gat- 
tiiQg,"  von  N.  L.  Westergaard,  ZeiUchiift  fUr  die  KumU  <Ua  Morgtn- 
landej,  vi,  pp.  337,  B.  (1S44). 

•On  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  Persepolitan  writing,  by  the  Rev. 
Ekiward  Hincks,  D.D.,  Traruaetioru  of  the  Hoi/al  Iruh  Academy,  ui, 
114,  ff.  On  the  three  kinds  of  Persepolitan  writing,  and  on  the  Baby- 
lonian lapidary  characters,  ibid.,  pp.  233-248. 
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and  again,  as  before,  showed  himself  a  master 
of  all   the    processes  of   cuneiform    decipher-^ 
inent. 

After  Westergaard  and  Hincks  the  work  was" 
taken  up  by  a  French  scholar,  F.  de  Saulcy,  who 
was  able  to  see  farther  than  either,  though  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  he  introduced  a 
number  of  mistakes,  chieflj'  perhaps  because  he 
had  no  access  to  the  papers  of  Hincks,  for  Saulcj' 
read  with  success  only  about  thirty-one  signs, 
while  Hincks  had  identified  with  reasonable  ap- 
proximation fortj'-eight  signs  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  in  which  the  language  is 
written.  De  Saulcy  looked  back  upon  the  de- 
cipherment of  ancient  Persian  and  compared  the 
signs  of  the  Median  language,  for  so  he  also 
named  this  second  language.  He  observed  that 
they  were  similar,  then  he  looked  ahead  and  saw 
that  they  appeared  almost  identical  with  the 
characters  in  the  third  language,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Assyrian.  De  Saulcy  was  not 
the  first  to  give  this  title  to  the  third  form  of 
writing  found  at  Persepolis — that  designation 
was  now  becoming  common — but  he  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  signs  or  characters  in  the  second 
and  third  groups  of  the  text.  It  was  now  clearer 
than  ever  that  if  the  second  language,  whatever 
it  was,  whether  Median  or  Scythian,  could  be 
deciphered,  the  way  would  be  open  to  the  read- 
ing of  AssjTian,    To  this  great  end  de  Saulcy 
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Contributed  by  his  increased  success  in  the 
study  of  Median. 

All  three,  Westergaard,  Hincks,  and  de  Saulcy, 
had  done  their  work  with  very  defective  ma- 
terials. It  was  very  improbable  that  the  study 
of  the  Median  or  Scythian  would  get  beyond  de 
Saulcy's  attempts  without  the  pubUcation  of 
fresh  material.  This  was  soon  forthcoming, 
through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
At  great  personal  cost  of  money,  time,  and  dan- 
gerous labor  he  had  completed  the  copy  of  the  in- 
scrii)tion  at  Behistun.  The  first  column  was  in 
ancient  Persian,  and  in  the  decipherment  of  this 
he  had  won  imperishable  fame.  The  second 
column  he  had  not  time  to  publish  at  once  him- 
self, and  therefore  gave  it  over  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Norris,  with  full  permission  to  use  it  as  he 
wished.  Norris,  leaning  in  the  beginning  strongly 
upon  Westergaard,  succeeded  in  deciphering  al- 
most all  of  it.  His  paper,  read  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  London  on  July  3,  1852,'  wais 
almost  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  the  study, 
and  it  was  long  before  it  was  superseded. 

His  predecessors  had  supposed  that  the  lan- 
guage was  written  with  eighty-two  signs,  but  his 
greater  range  of  material  enabled  him  to  raise 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  three,  of  which 
he  succeeded  in  giving  reasonably  correct  values 


'  "Memoir  on  the  Soythio  Vcnrion  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,"  by 
Mr.  E.  Norria,  Journal  of  Oia  Royal  Anatie  Society,  xv,  pp.  1-213;  ad- 
denda, pp.  431-433. 
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to  fifty-seven.  Perhaps  his  most  striking  sin_ 
contribution  was  the  recognition  in  the  fullest 
degree  of  the  syllabic  character  of  the  language. 
"Each  character,"  he  says,  "represents  a  syl- 
lable which  may  be  either  a  single  vowel  or  a 
consonant  and  vowel,  or  two  consonants  with  a 
vowel  between  them."'  In  the  effort  to  classify 
the  language  in  some  relationship  with  known 
tongues  Norris  was  the  first  to  claim  that  it 
bears  closest  resemblance  to  the  Volga-Finnish 
branch  of  the  Scythic  family,  and  is  quite  similar 
to  the  modem  speech  of  Finland.  He  made  a 
systematic  presentation  of  the  grammar,  and 
with  the  help  of  Rawlinson's  translation  of  the 
Persian  he  gave  a  rendering  of  the  Median 
which  has  been  bettered  only  in  details  by  his 
successors. 

The  work  of  Norris  drew  Westergaard*  once 
more  into  the  arena  with  criticism,  with  fresh 
conjectures,  and  with  several  marked  improve- 
ments. Mordtmann'  followed  him  in  a  pap)er 
too  little  leaning  upon  the  work  of  predecessors, 
and  therefore  containing  useless  combinations 
and  repetitions,  but,  nevertheless,  making  a  few 
gains  upon  the  problems.    He  named  the  lan- 

<  Journal  of  Ike  Roi/nl  AsiiUic  Socitiy,  zv,  p.  5. 

'  Wcgt<>ri5Bard,  Cm  den  andrn  ellcr  don  sakiskp  Art  of  Akhaemmidpm«a 
Kileskrift,  in  "Del  lumgdikt  Daruke  Vrdetukabema  StUkaht  Skri/ter." 
Femte  Raekke;  HJstoriBk  og  philosophisk  Afdelins;  Andet  Binds,  forate 
Hefte.  pp.  39-178.     Kjebenhavn.  1856. 

•  "Erkl&rung  der  Keilinschri/tcn  iweiter  Gattung,"  von  A.  D.  Mordt' 
muin,  ZeiUehrifl  der  Drultchen  M orgrrdartdiachen  GeteUtcka/t,  iv,  pp. 
1-126.  "Ueber  die  Keilinachrifton  iweiter  Gattung,"  Md.,  xxiv,  pp. 
l-«4. 
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guage  Susian — and  the  name  was  happily  chosen, 
and  is  still  used  more  than  any  other,  but  in  1897 
Hiising'  proposed  the  name  Elaraite,  which  has 
rapidly  gained  in  favor,  as  more  perfectly  com- 
prehending the  wide  extent  of  territory  covered 
by  this  language.  A.  H.  Sayce^  attacked  the 
problem  next  in  two  brilliant  papers,  the  first 
of  which  even  went  so  far  as  to  present  a  tran- 
scription and  partial  translation  of  two  small 
inscriptions.  The  translation  was  necessarily 
fragmentary,  but  none  of  the  former  workers 
had  equaled  it.  He  argued  learnedly  for  the 
name  Amardian  for  the  language,  and  returned 
again  to  this  matter  in  a  second  paper,  which 
likewise  registered  progress  in  the  decipherment. 
In  this  latter  paper  he  used  for  the  first  time  the, 
name  Elamite  for  the  character,  though  not 
adopting  it  conclusively  as  the  name  of  the  lan- 
guage. Oppert,^  who  gave  most  of  his  great 
skill  to  other  questions,  also  studied  these  texts 
shortly  after  Saycc,  and  made  contributions  of 
importance  to  the  problem.  His  success  was 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  his  method  of  com- 
parison between  these  Susian  or  Elamite  signs 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  Assyrian -Babylonian 

■  G.  HOidng,  Die  ironueA«n  Eigenjiamen,  p.  3.     Norden,  1897. 

•  "The  LanguagpH  of  the  Ciini'ifnrra  Intirriptions  nf  Elam  unt)  Mi>diii," 
by  A.  H.  Saycc,  Tratuaclumt  of  the  Socirtu  of  Bihlieal  ArchirnU>au,  iii, 
pp.  465-485.  "The  lusrriptiona  of  Mai- Amir  luid  tha  Language  of 
the  Second  Column  of  tho  Akhemenian  Inscriptionii,"  by  A.  H.  Saycc, 
Acta  du  Vliime  CoTigrit  International  da  Orientalulef,  tenu  en  1883 
A  Levie,  3i6me  partio.  scrtion  1:  Scmitiijuc,  pp.  637-758. 

■  See  especimUy  Julea  Oppert,  Le  Peuple  et  la  Langue  det  Midte.  Paru, 
1»T9. 
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signs  on  the  other,  for  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  were  already  yielding  their  secrets  to  stu- 
dents. Oppert  urged  that  two  characters  never 
express  the  same  sound,'  and  so  cleared  the  path 
of  some  misconceptions.  He  also  admitted  that 
we  should  exi)ect  an  independent  sign  to  express 
the  vowels  a,  i,  u  before  and  after  each  con- 
sonant, and  so  separate  signs  for  ab,  ib,  nb,  and 
6a,  bi,  bu  should  be  found.  The  principle  was 
useful,  though  exp>erience  has  shown  that  the 
language  did  not  consistently  carry  it  out  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  else  we  should  have  far  more 
signs  than  those  actually  existing.  Oppert's  sj'l- 
labary  contained  eighty-three  signs  correctly 
identified,  and  seven  that  were  quite  wTong. 
He  named  the  language  Medo-Scythic  and  ar- 
gued that  it  was  grammatically  related  to 
Magyar,  Turkish,  Mongol  and  Finnish,  and  that 
it  had  been  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Behistun,  going  far  astray  in  this 
supposition.  The  problem  of  the  second  form 
of  writing  at  Persepolis  and  at  Behistun  was 
solved,  and  in  1890  Weissbach'  was  able  to 
gather  up  all  the  loose  threads  and  present 
clear  and  convincing  translations  of  the  long- 
puzzling  inscriptions. 

If  now  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  back, 


>  "Deui  raract^rva  n'expriment  jamaia  le  mime  aon."  ExpidUiem, 
•te..  ii,  p.  36,  quoted  by  Booth,  Ditemery  and   Decipherment,    p.  320. 

•  F.  H.  Weiasbsch,  /Me  AcSamaidenintchriften  Zumter  Art.  Leipiiic, 
1800.  Bee  furtlxr  F.  B.  WeiaabMb,  Die  KeUinachri/lm  dtr  Adtimeniiien.. 
Leipxig.  lOlL 
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we  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  patience, 
skill,  and  learning  that  had  been  employed  in 
the  unraveling  of  these  tangled  threads  of  an- 
cient writing.  It  was  a  long  and  a  hard  hill,  and 
many  a  weary  traveler  had  toiled  up  its  slope. 
Persian  and  Susian  at  last  were  read.  The 
progress,  slow  at  first,  had  at  last  become  very 
rapid.  As  yet,  however,  the  historical  results 
had  been  comparatively  meager.  The  inscrip- 
tions were  not  numerous,  and  their  words  were 
few.  But  how  different  this  would  be  if  only 
the  third  language  could  be  deciphered.  That 
third  language  at  Persepolis  and  at  Behistun 
was  undoubtedly  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Here 
in  Susian  and  in  Persian  were  the  clues  for  its 
deciphering.  If  it  could  be  read,  men  would 
have  before  them  all  the  literatures  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  What  that  meant  was  even  now 
daily  becoming  more  clear.  While  Norris  was 
working  quietly  in  England,  Botta  and  Layard 
were  unearthing  inscriptions  by  the  score  in 
Ass^Tia,  and  the  first  fruits  of  Babylonian  dis- 
covery were  likewise  finding  their  way  to  Eu- 
rope. With  such  a  treasure-trove  it  was  not 
surprising  that  men  almost  jostled  each  other 
in  their  passionate  eagemfss  to  leam  the  mean- 
ings of  the  strange  complicated  signs  which  stood 
third  at  Persepolis  and  at  Behistun. 

Grotefend  had  picked  out  among  the  Assyrian 
transcripts  of  the  Persepolis  inscriptions  the 
names  of  the  kings,  just  as  he  had  in  the  old 
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Persian  texts,  but  was  able  to  go  but  little  fu 
ther.  More  material  was  imperatively  necessary 
before  much  progress  could  possible  be  made. 
As  soon  as  the  letters  from  Botta  to  Mohl  were 
published  announcing  the  discoveries  at  Khorsa- 
bad  a  man  was  found  who  plunged  boldly  into 
the  attempt  at  deciphering  AssjTian.  Isidore  de 
Loewenstein  made  his  chief  point  of  departure  in 
a  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions on  the  Caylus  vase.^  It  was  hardly  a 
good  place  to  begin,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising 
that  his  success  was  so  great  as  it  really  was. 
Loewenstein  made  the  exceedingly  happy  stroke 
of  suggesting  that  the  Assyrian  language  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  family  of  speech,  and  was 
therefore  sister  to  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ara- 
maean.- This  suggestion  would  alone  dignify  his 
•work,  for  it  became  exceedingly  fruitful  in  the 
hands  of  later  workers.  He  was,  however,  not 
very  successful  in  determining  the  values  of  the 
signs,  and  in  that  there  was  the  greatest  need 
for  success.  He  had,  however,  given  correct 
meanings  to  the  signs  for  "king,"  "great,"  and  to 
the  sign  for  the  pluraL  In  the  second  memoir' 
Loewenstein  was  much  more  successful,  for  his 
point  of  departure  was  more  happily  chosen.   He 

'  Eisai  de  dichiffremeni  de.  VEerUure  Attv^ennt  pour  terrir  a  t'explica- 
tion  du  Monument  de  Khortabad,  par  Isidore  Ldnenslein.  Paris  and 
Leipiig,  1845. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  12,  13. 

'  Expoai  det  Hfmentt  amstitutijt  du  lytltme  de  la  troititme  tcriture 
atiUi/orma  de  Pertipolit,  par  laidoru  LSwenstein.  Paris  and  Leip- 
liS.  1847. 


p 
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now  cnose  for  comparison  the  proper  names  of 
Persians/  which  were  transliterated  in  the  As- 
syrian texts.  With  such  comparisons  a  be- 
ginning might  well  be  made,  and  this  beginning 
Loewenstein  made  in  happy  fashion.  To  him, 
however,  it  was  not  given  to  read  an  Ass>Tian 
text;  that  proved  to  be  a  task  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  anyone  had  imagined. 

But  workers  were  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
all  had  hope  that  at  last  the  way  out  to  the  light 
must  be  found. 

Of  all  these  none  was  gifted  with  such  marvel- 
ous skill  in  decipherment  as  Edward  Hincks.  He 
had  already  had  a  goodly  share  in  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  first  form  of  the  Persepolis  inscrip- 
tions, and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  his  work  upon 
the  second  was  exceedingly  important.  Both 
these  services  he  was  now  to  surpass,  and  ap- 
parently with  ease.  Upqn  November  30,  and 
again  upon  December  14,  1846,  he  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  two  papers,  afterm'ard 
printed  as  one,-  in  which  he  plunged  boldly  into 
the  decipherment  of  the  Babylonian.  In  a  third 
paper,  read  on  January  11,  1847,'  he  modified 
somewhat  the  views  expressed  in  the  two  former 
papers,  and  advanced  a  step  fai'ther.     In  the 

■  Ibid.,  p.  10,  footnote  1,  where  a  complete  list  of  the  names  uacd  ia 
given. 

'  On  the  three  kinds  of  Peraepolitui  writing,  and  on  the  Babylonian 
lapidary  characters.  Transaclioru  of  tht  Royal  trUh  Academy,  zzi, 
"Polite  Literature,"  pp.  233.  (l. 

'  On  the  third  Porsepolit^n  writinR,  and  on  the  mode  of  exprearini 
numerals  in  cuneatic  charac'^^rs,  ibid.,  pp.  249,  fl. 
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preparation  of  these  papers  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  Hincks  had  received  no  help  from  any 
other  worker.  Loewenstein's  first  pap>er  he  had 
not  seen,  and  the  second  paper  was  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  work  of  Hincks  was  independent  in 
every  way.  What  he  accomplished  in  those 
three  papers  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 
A  niunber  of  Babylonian  signs  were  definitely 
determined  in  meaning,  and  the  meanings  then 
a.ssigned  remain  the  standard  to  this  day.  He 
even  succeeded  at  this  time  in  determining  cor- 
rectl}'  a  large  part  of  the  numerals. 

His  progress  was  chiefly  the  result  of  com- 
parisons of  proper  names  in  the  Persian  texts, 
which  were  now  well  known,  with  those  in  the 
Babylonian,  though  he  says  himself  "even  more 
were  determined  by  comparing  different  modes 
of  writing  the  same  word."  He  secured  correctly 
the  three  principal  vowels,  a,  i,  and  u,  and  even 
identified  a  second  sign  for  u.  He  spelled  out  the 
personal  pronoun  "I"  quite  correctly  as  a-na-ku, 
and  identified  the  ideograms  for  earth  or  land, 
son,  great,  man,  house,  and  god  and  the  plural 
sign.  So  far  had  he  come  in  December,  1846. 
In  the  next  month  (January,  1847)  he  advanced 
even  upon  this  high  water  mark,  for  he  essays 
the  beginnings  of  a  study  of  Assyrian  phonology, 
assimilating  the  sounds  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  dividing  the  signs  into 
classes  as  labials,  gutturals,  dentals,  and  the  like. 
Not  all  of  these  classifications  can  now  be  con- 
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sidered  correct,  but  the  boldness  of  the  effort 
and  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  results 
are  alike  remarkable.  He  had  indeed  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  successful  decipherment  of 
Babylonian,  and  upon  these  foundations,  even  as 
he  laid  them,  the  present  superstructure  stands. 
In  1848  Mohl  reported  to  continental  students 
the  work  of  the  gifted  Irishman,  and  thus  helped 
to  prevent  a  useless  duplication.  He  was  on  the 
clear  high  road  to  a  reading  of  the  texts,  but 
he  was  too  careful  to  venture  to  translate.  His 
method,  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  enthu- 
siasm that  must  have  tingled  in  his  veins,  re- 
mained rigidly  scientific. 

And  now  the  inscriptions  which  Botta  had 
unearthed  at  Khorsabad  began  to  come  to  Paris. 
From  the  heavy  wooden  cases  came  slabs  of 
stone,  covered  with  dust,  but  bearing  strange 
wedge-shaped  characters.  Henri  Adricn  de 
Longperier  was  now  to  arrange  them  in  the 
same  order  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  He 
could  not  do  this  work  without  a  longing  to  read 
these  unknown  characters,  and  so,  like  others 
elsewhere,  he  began  to  ponder  over  the  hard 
problem.  He  was  familiar  with  Loewenstein's 
work,  and  so  began  his  own  efforts  standing 
upon  Loewenstein's  shoulders.  It  is  true  that 
Loewcnstein  could  not  give  him  much  help  with 
individual  signs,  but  he  had  ut  least  selected  a 
group  of  signs,  after  comparison  with  old  Per- 
sian, which  he  believed  represented  the  word 
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"great,"  and  was  probably  to  be  pronounced 
rabou.  Loewenstein  had  learned  this  from  the 
Persepolis  inscriptions.  Longperier  found  the 
same  group  in  the  inscriptions  from  Khorsabad. 
He  assumed  its  con-ectness  and  pushed  on  a  bit 
further.  In  these  texts  of  Botta  a  little  inscrip- 
tion was  often  repeated,  and  after  long  com- 
parison A.  de  Longperier  translated  the  whole 
inscription  in  this  way: 

"Glorious  is  Sargon,  the  great  king,  the  [.  .  .] 
king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  land  of  Assyria."' 
But  the  strange  thing  about  this  translation  was 
this,  that  he  could  not  name  or  pronounce  a  sin- 
gle word  in  it  all  except  the  one  word,  rabou, 
"great."  Yet  the  researches  that  were  to  follow 
showed  that  the  translation  was  almost  a  full 
and  correct  representation  of  the  original.  If  de 
Ijongpericr  had  had  before  him  the  list  of  signs 
and  meanings  which  Hincks  had  already  pro- 
posed, he  might  have  gone  further.  As  it  was, 
he  made  out  the  name  of  Sargon,  and  there 
paused.  Even  this  correct  identification  waited 
several  years  for  its  adoption,  for  Hincks  in 
1847  had  read  the  name  Ni-Shar,  and  in  1849 
Kin-nil-li-n'a,  and  Rawlinson  made  it  Arko-tsin, 
and  not  until  1851  does  he  accept  Sargina.* 
When  one  looks  back  upon  all  this  work  in 
France,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  sees  the  little 

■  Journal  Arialu/iif,  x,  pp.  532,  t!.  Comp.  alRo  Rmie  ArrJiiologi<tue, 
1847,  pp.  501,  IT.,  "Lettrp  k  M.  lajdon*  Lowenstein  8ur  les  inacriptiotu 
cuoiiformra  dp  rABSjTie"  (20  Septj-mbre.  1S47). 

'  So  Booth,  Ditcmery  and  Dtciphermmt,  p.  369. 
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gain  here  and  another  there,  he  cannot  but  think 
that  the  slow  progress  was  chiefly  due  to  lack  of 
communication.  If,  by  some  means,  each  worker 
might  have  known  at  once  the  move  of  his 
friendly  rival,  the  progress  nmst  inevitably  have 
been  more  rapid.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  men 
who  worked  in  France  managed  through  pub- 
hshed  paper  or  letter  or  society  meeting  to  keep 
fairly  well  in  touch.  But  the  much  more  bril- 
liant Irislunan  beyond  two  stormy  channels 
found  no  way  of  learning  promptly  what  they 
were  thinking,  and,  still  worse,  was  not  readily 
able  to  make  known  his  work  to  them.  So 
much  was  this  latter  fact  painfully  true  that 
the  keen  Frenchmen  worked  steadily  on  without 
his  invaluable  aid.  This  lack  of  ready  communi- 
cation of  hypotheses  and  of  results  still  contiimes 
in  a  measure,  in  spite  of  all  improvements  in 
printing  and  in  dissemination  of  documents,  and 
appears  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  vast  number  of  societies  and  of  journals 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 

Botta  was  now  back  again  in  Paris  and  was 
pubUshing  in  i>arts  a  memoir'  upon  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  which  he  had  brought  back  to 
the  world.    He  made  but  little  effort  to  decipher 


■  Thia  mpmoir  of  Botta  bpgan  in  the  Jmirnal  Anatiqut,  Mai,  1847, 
and  ruiiliutinl  until  Mnra,  1848.  It  vsus  published  entire  under  the 
title  MtmoxTt  lur  VtcrituTt  euntiforme  Atttfrimnr,  par  M.  Botta,  Consul 
de  France  L  Moiiatil.  Paris,  1848.  For  a  rather  more  detailed  account 
of  Botta's  method  in  this  investigation  see  Hommel,  Getehichtt,  pp. 
94,  06,  and  Kaulen,  A»ii\/rien  und  Baiiylonim,  6te  Aufl.,  pp.  137,  138. 


or  to  translate,  but  he  collated  all  the  inscrip- 
tions which  he  had  found,  and  made  elaborate 
lists  of  the  signs  which  he  found  upon  them.  Hcifl 
differentiated  no  less  than  642  separate  signs — 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  of  the  de- 
cipherers quail.  For  every  one  of  these  signs  a 
value,  or  a  meaning,  or  both,  must  be  found. 
This  at  once  and  forever  settled  ail  dispute  about 
an  alphabet.  If  there  were  642  characters,  some 
of  them  certainly  must  represent  syllables.  But 
how  could  there  possibly  be  so  many  syllables? 
Botta  looked  over  the  Persepolis  inscriptions 
comparing  inscription  No.  1,  that  is  Persian, 
with  inscription  Xo.  3,  that  is  Babylonian.  In 
No.  1  he  sometimes  found  the  name  of  a  country 
represented  by  several  signs,  whereas  in  No.  3,  in 
the  proper  place,  he  found  the  same  country 
represented  by  only  one  sign.  It  now  became 
clear  that  this  Babylonian  language  was  partly 
at  least  written  in  ideograms.  Here  was  another 
added  difficulty,  for  even  if  one  should  learn  thetf 
meaning  of  these  ideograms,  how  would  it  ever 
be  possible  to  leam  the  word  itself,  or,  to  speak 
loosely  for  the  moment,  its  pronunciation?  That 
was  a  problem,  surely,  and  the  means  for  its  so- 
lution did  not  appear  at  that  time,  nor  for  many 
days.  Botta's  work  went  on,  however,  without 
this  most  desirable  knowledge,  and  he  finally 
picked  out  the  words  for  king,  land,  people,  and 
a  few  others  of  less  importance,  but  still  could 
not  spell  the  words  out  in  Roman  characters. 
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He  could  set  down  a  sign  and  say,  "There,  that 
means  'land,'  but  I  absolutely  do  not  know  how 
the  Assyrians  read  it."  With  knowledge  so  de- 
fective, Botta  naturally  did  not  attempt  any 
complete  translations.  He  had,  however,  made 
a  useful  contribution  in  positive  directions,  and  a 
still  more  useful  one  negatively  by  showing  how 
untenable  were  some  of  the  old  alphabetic  theories. 
Meantime  de  Saulcy  went  on  with  his  strug- 
gles over  the  Persepolis  and  other  inscriptions  of 
the  Achaemenian  kings.  He  published  some 
papers  which  unhappily  reached  no  successful 
result.  This  has  brought  him  somewhat  under 
the  ban  of  the  unthinking,  who  themselves  never 
dare  make  a  mistake,  and  hence  never  accom- 
plish anything.  De  Saulcy  made  the  mistakes, 
soon  perceived  them,  and  went  on  cheerfully  to 
repair  them.  He  had  also  been  working  at 
Egyptian,  and  had  learned  much  in  that  school 
of  the  processes  of  decipherment.  In  this  he 
was  like  Hincks,  and  de  Longperier  seems  also 
to  have  gained  useful  hints  in  the  same  school. 
Now  de  Saulcy  was  ready  to  take  the  daring 
step  of  attempting  to  decipher  and  translate  an 
entire  inscription.  This  was  the  first  publica- 
tion of  an  entire  Assyrian  inscription,  with 
a  commentary  justifying  and  explaining  the 
method  word  by  word.  In  this  paper  de  Saulcy 
set  down  one  hundred  and  twenty  signs  the 
meaning  of  which  he  thought  he  knew,  but  the 
uncertainty  was  great,  and  even  he  could  hardly 
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claim  that  he  had  resolved  fairly  the  difficulties 
which  hung  around  the  repetition  of  signs  for 
the  same  consonant. 

What  de  Saulcy  could  not  accomplish  was 
achieved  by  Hincks.  In  a  remarkable  paper  on 
the  Khorsabad  inscriptions,  read  June  25,  1849,* 
Hincks  showed  how  vowels  were  expressed  along 
with  their  consonants  in  the  same  sign.  There 
was,  for  example,  a  sign  for  RA,  and  another  for 
RI,  and  still  another  for  RU.  Then  there  was  a 
sign  for  AR,  and  presimaably  also  for  UR  and 
IR,  though  he  did  not  fully  and  perfectly  define 
the  last  two.  Here  was  an  enormous  gain,  for  to 
all  these  separate  signs  de  Saulcy  had  assigned 
the  meaning  R. 

But  his  chief  object  in  this  paper  was  the 
study  of  the  ideographic  values.  He  determined 
that  certain  signs  had  an  ideographic  value  only, 

as,  for  example,  the  sign  tl^  t  J .  bab,  which  signi- 
fies gate,  though  later  study  was  to  show  that  it 
really  ilocs  possess  the  syllabic  value  kd.  A 
nuich  greater  exjjression  of  his  ingenuity  is 
found  in  the  following  sentences:  "Some  char- 
act<»rs  not  only  n'pn:'sent  words  by  themselves, 
but  in  composition  with  other  characters  rep- 
rtvsent  other  N\ordti;  the  composition  repre- 
senting   the  ideas  and  not  the  sounds.      Thus 

^iJTTT  ^4- ,  the  first  word  in  most  of  the  Assyrian 


>  TmiMOotiDiM  i{/llkf  Nuyni  tri*h  Antflrmy.  vnl.  aiii,  "Pitliir  Litf>nitui«,1 
l>l>   1.  IT. 
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inscriptions,  is  compounded  of  two,  which  signify 
'house,  great,'  and  which  were  read,  when  sep- 
arate, bit,  rab;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  word  made  up  of  these  two  cliaracters 
was  read  bitrab.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  a 
sound  of  its  own  totally  distinct.  The  meaning 
was,  however,  compounded  of  the  meaning  of 
these  two.  It  was  'a  palace,'  or  'public  build- 
ing.' '"  All  this  is  absolutely  correct,  and,  as 
we  know,  the  word  is  pronounced  ekallu.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  genius  of  the  man 
who  so  early  saw  his  way  through  these  ideo- 
graphic mazes.  This  paper  was  not  fully 
completed  until  January  19,  1850,  up  to  which 
time  Hincks  continued  to  make  corrections  or 
additions.  At  its  very  end  he  added  a  few  lines 
of  translation  from  Assyrian.  This  was  indeed 
a  translation  in  a  sense  attained  by  no  other 
interpreter.  It  gave  first  the  Assyrian  charac- 
ters, then  an  attempted  transcription  into 
Roman  characters,  and  finally  the  almost  com- 
plete and  very  nearly  correct  translation.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  paper  at  this  date  with- 
out astonishment  at  its  grasp  of  fundamental 
principles,  its  keen  insight  into  linguistic  form 
and  life,  and  its  amazing  display  of  powera  of 
combination. 

The  year  1849  had  ended  well,  and  the  year 
1850  had  begun  with  every  sign  of  hope.    Now 

■  Tratitactiotu  of  the  Ro\tat  Iriah  Academy,  vol.  iiti,  "Polite  Literature," 
pp.  24.  -ib. 
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were  even  greater  things  in  store.  Layard's 
coveries  at  Nineveh  had  begun  to  reach  London, 
where  they  could  not  fail  to  rouse  afresh  As- 
8>Tian  study,  just  as  Botta's  had  done  in  France. 
It  was  natural  that  the  first  man  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  fresh  material  thus  made  accessible 
should  be  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  No  man  had 
suffered  so  much  in  his  efforts  to  secure  copies  of 
inscriptions,  and  now  that  he  was  again  in  Lon- 
don it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  at  once 
seize  upon  the  beautiful  olx'lisk  which  Layard 
had  brought  from  the  mound  of  Nimroud.  In 
two  papers  read  January  19  and  February  16' 
Rawlinson  gave  an  elaborate  and  an  acute  hand- 
Ung  of  this  great  inscription,  concluding  with  a 
tentative  translation  of  those  parts  of  it  which 
appeared  to  his  study  to  give  a  reasonable  sense. 
If  we  compare  this  work  of  Rawlinson  with  the 
work  of  Hincks,  it  suffers  considerably  by  the 
comparison.  RawUnson,  it  is  true,  has  often  hit 
the  true  sense  of  a  passage;  more  often  he  has 
even  presentetl  a  smooth  translation  which  late 
study  has  gone  far  to  justify.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  give  text,  transcription,  and 
translation  together,  as  Hincks  had  done,  and  it 
was  therefore  impossible  for  students  who  could 
not  examine  the  original  to  criticise,  verify,  or 
disprove  the  values  he  assigned  to  the  charac- 
ters. It  is  clear  that  without  this  there  can 
never  be  definite,  determined  progress  in  any 

>  Journal  of  the  Roval  Atiaiie  Soeiet]/,  xii,  pp.  401,  fl. 
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work  of  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  means  for  this  had  not  been  given  by  Ravv- 
linson  in  his  translation,  he  had  discussed  a 
number  of  words,  printing  the  sign  with  its 
transcription  and  translation,  and  thereby  sup- 
plying full  material  for  the  use  of  later  workers. 
But  even  after  this  Raulinson's  great  contri- 
bution to  the  (Icciphcrment  was  still  to  be  given. 
While  scholars  in  Euroi>e  had  been  struggUng 
over  the  Persepohs  inscrijjtions  he  was  living 
alone  in  Baghdad,  seeking  every  opportunity  to 
study  the  rocks  at  Behistun,  and  so  obtain  a 
complete  copy  of  the  great  trilingual  inscription 
of  Darius.  He  had  already  published  the  Per- 
sian part  of  this  text;  and  Edwin  Norris,  with 
his  permission,  had  issued  the  second  (then 
called  Median)  part.  The  most  important  part 
was  the  Babylonian,  and  the  copy  of  this  Raw- 
linson  still  held  in  his  owti  possession,  laboriously 
working  it  over,  and  trying  to  wring  the  last 
secret  from  the  complex  signs  before  he  ventured 
upon  its  issue  to  the  world.  For  the  length  of 
this  delay  Rawlinson  has  been  most  unjustly 
blamed  and  criticised.'  That  he  was  jealous  of 
his  fame  is  made  clear  enough  by  the  contro- 
versial letters  of  later  years,  but  in  this  he  was 
well  enough  justified.  Others  were  at  work  in 
the  effort  to  decipher  these  long-lost  records  of 

■  See  the  allusioiu  made  to  the  subject  by  F.  Max  MQUrr  in  hu  Bio- 
Oraphieal  Buayt,  pp.  284,  287,  and  elsewhere.  These  and  other  allu- 
sions in  the  same  paper  whirh  seemed  to  rrflert  upon  RawlinaoD  led  to 
an  animated  controversy  iu  the  Athmaum  in  1S84. 
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old  world  peoples.  They  were  eager  for  the 
phantom  of  fame  for  themselves,  and  few  would 
be  likely  to  take  pains  to  conserve  to  Rawlinson 
the  fame  which  was  justly  due  his  achievements, 
as  some  little  compensation  for  the  loss  of  ease 
and  for  the  privations  and  toils  which  he  had 
endured. 

At  last,  in  1851,  appeared  the  long-expected, 
eagerly  awaited  Memoir. ^  Rawlinson  published 
one  hundred  and  twelve  lines  of  inscription  in 
cuneiform  tj'pe,  accompanied  with  an  interlinear 
transcription  into  Roman  characters  and  a  trans- 
lation into  Latin.  To  this  was  added  a  body  of 
notes  in  which  many  principles  of  grammar  and 
of  interpretation  were  discussed,  together  with 
brief  lists  of  signs. 

This  Memoir  of  Rawlinson  is  justly  to  be  con- 
sidered an  epoch-making  production.  Here  at 
last  w£is  a  long  and  difficult  inscription  almost 
completely  translated,  and  here  was  the  subject 
of  the  Assyrian  language  carried  even  to  the 
point  of  close  disputing  about  grammatical  nice- 
ties. It  wius  iiulcod  the  completion  of  a  gigantic 
task  pui"su(>(l  Miiiid  great  difficulties,  with  a  single 
eye.  Spirnc(>  and  society  have  too  little  honored 
the  man  who  dared  and  executed  this  great  task. 

But  great  jus  wjvs  the  result  of  Rawlinson's 
work,  tlu'n*  was  ti  sense  in  which  it  brought  new 
diflieulties  and  Iriuls  to  the  patient  interpreters 
of  the  textn.    It  l>i  i  .umi-  |MTfectly  clear  from  his 

•  JowriMl  V  M«  Movnf  4««Mte  Ikititlfi,  vol.  dv,  aatire  (1851). 
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studies  that  in  AssjTian  or  Babylonian  the  f 
sign  did  not  always  possess  the  same  meaning. 
Such  signs  as  these  Rawlinson  called  polyphones. 
This  was  added  difficulty  upon  difficulty.  Here, 
for  example,  was  a  sign  which  had  the  syllabic 
values  Kal,  Rib,  Dan,  etc.  This  principle  seemed 
to  some  of  RawUnson's  critics  perfectly  absurd. 
In  the  popular  mind,  also,  it  did  very  much  to 
destroy  all  faith  in  the  proposed  interpretation 
of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  "How,"  one 
man  would  say,  "do  you  know  when  this  sign  is 
to  be  read  Kal,  or  when  Rib,  or  how  do  you 
know  that  it  does  not  mean  Dan?"  "Yes,"  adds 
another,  "how  do  you  expect  us  to  believe  that 
a  great  people  like  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians ever  could  have  kept  record  with  such  a 
language,  or  with  such  a  system  of  writing  as 
that?  The  whole  thing  is  impossible  on  the 
face  of  it."  Of  course,  such  criticism  could  make 
no  impression  upon  Rawlinson  himself;  his 
knowledge  had  come  to  him  by  painful  steps 
and  slow-,  and  was  not  thus  easy  to  overthrow. 
It  did,  however,  have  weight  in  popular  estima- 
tion, and  the  popular  estimate  cannot  be 
despised  or  cast  aside  even  by  scholars.  It 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  Rawlinson  knew 
well  enough.  It  would  be  easy  after  a  while  to 
prove  that  his  interpretation  was  correct — for 
that  day  he  could  wait  patiently.  It  was,  how- 
ever, unfortunate  that  Rawlinson  could  not  have 
set  forth  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  processes. 
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together  with  all  the  critical  apparatus.  In  this 
particular  one  must  feel  some  disappointment 
over  the  great  Memoir — in  this  at  least  it  was 
not  equal  to  the  papers  of  Hincks.  He  had, 
however,  made  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  signs. 
There  arc  in  common  use  nearly  two  hundred 
more. 

While  Rawlinson  was  now  thought  by  many 
to  have  solved  the  problem  in  the  main  points, 
Hincks  never  relaxed  for  a  moment  his  energetic 
pursuit  of  interpretation. 

In  July  and  August,  1850,  he  appears  to  have 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  circulated  among  the 
members  a  lithographed  plate  containing  a  num- 
ber of  signs  registering  forms  of  verbs.  This 
paper,  of  which  only  a  brief  sketch  was  pub- 
lished,* has  been  almost  overlooked  in  the  history 
of  the  progress  in  Assyrian  research.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  great  importance.  It  shows  that  Hincks 
had  gone  beyond  the  point  of  mere  guessing  at 
the  meanings  of  sentences,  and  had  reached  the 
point  of  studying  the  grammar  of  the  language 
which  was  in  his  hands.  In  this  field  he  was 
soon  to  excel  all  others,  and  lay  deep  and  solid 
foundations  of  Assyrian  grammar. 

During  the  year  1851  Hincks  appears  to  have 
published  nothing,  and  was  then  probably  en- 


>  R4!port  of  the  Tuientielh  Meeting  of  the  Briliah  Auocialion  for  Ikt 
Advancemeni  of  Science,  held  Ht  Kdinburgh  in  July  and  Augiut,  1860, 
LondoD,  1861,  p.  140,  with  plaUi  at  the  cod. 
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gaged  in  a  study  of  all  the  material  that  was 
accessible.  In  the  next  year  he  published  a  list 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  Assyrian  charac- 
ters, the  rules  of  which  he  discussed  separately.' 
This  paper  marks  an  extraordinary  advance  over 
all  that  had  gone  before.  He  now  applies  no 
longer  the  old  method  of  decipherment  alone, 
but  adds  to  this  method  a  new  and  far  more 
delicate  one.  He  analyzes  grammatical  forms, 
and  shows  how  a  root  appears  in  different  forms 
according  to  its  use  in  different  conjugations. 
By  this  means  he  is  able  to  test  the  values  pro- 
posed and  to  verify  them.  In  this  paper,  also, 
he  showed  that  Assyrian  possessed  a  most  elab- 
orate system  of  writing.  There  were  first  signs 
for  single  vowels,  such  as  a,  i,  u.  Secondly,  there 
were  simple  syllabic  characters,  such  as  ab,  ib, 
ub,  ba,  bi,  bu;  thirdly,  there  were  complex  syl- 
labic characters,  such  as  bar,  ban,  rab,  etc.  Of 
these  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  characters,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  were  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  even  though  some  of  these 
were  incorrect,  they  still  represent  an  amazingly 
long  stride  beyond  Rawlinson  in  a  very  brief 
apace  of  time.  With  Rawlinson,  however,  there 
still  remained  an  unassailable  superiority  in 
translating.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  power  of 
divining  the  general  drift  of  meaning,  even  when 


■  On  tiu:  A—yrio-BahyUmian  Phonetic  Charactert,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Hincks,  D.D.  Trantactioiu  of  Iht  Royal  Jrith  Academy,  vol.  zzii,  port  U, 
"PuUt«  LtUT»(urc,"  pp.  293,  ff. 
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fidd  Hinds  made  bo  eKmt  lo  eamxpete  with 
him.'    To  each  ■■■  Im  owb  gfts  aad  ka 
reward. 

Meantime  Juks  Oppert  bad  Rtamed 
Babylonia  and  soon  after  visited  England  to 
the  British  Museum  collectaaog.  He 
ent  at  the  mcetiDg  of  the  British  AseoctadoB  at 
Cilasgow  in  1855.  and  there  heard  Sr  Hauj 
Pawllnson  s  account  of  the  cxeavatioas  at  Bos 
Nimroud,  and  himself  spoke  upon  the  results  of 
his  onTi  work  in  BabykNua.* 

Thc  workers  were  now 
for  Oppert  was  »  great  areessioa  in  Faria,  after 
his  two  years  of  absence,  and  in  Kngland  there 
was  a  new  accession  in  the  person  of  Fox  Talbot, 
a  remarkably  gifted  man.  But  with  aD  the  new 
workers  in  Ireland,  France,  and  Enf^and,  who 
gave  in  their  atihesion  to  the  princij^es  and  the 
results  of  decipherment,  there  weie  many  who 


•I  hat-chad  titrideaaiiivaf  aaariBii«iM  tkrBhHiy«f ' 
Dublin,  in  the  month  of  JoBc,  I9I4.  tke  (OfMnaf  1 
of  Weatam  Asa  which  bclaoBMl  to Hiaeks.  TVqrafcaai 
lationofhiaikaiaaalriiarfUnr.  WhrttwrfooaK 
or  aooie  other  potent  (suae  he  profaliilwd  bat  a  i 
latimw  The  Tohimes  are  eztcnaTcljr 
icaoaricafale  far  a  wwnhinatinn  of  paooMlMl  ■■■(;■■  with 
of  the  CHMfai  idea.  Had  be  pufaliahed  rT«n  a  anal  potii*  af  these, 
the  judcment  which  1  have  exprand  in  the  text  «mM  h«ve  beea 
revcraed.  The  iad^neot  nnal  miiaiii  ■•  it  i^  for  the  hiMama  ■( 
the  adeDee  muat  baae  hie  decMoa  on  the  iiatiliahtrf  week  of  the  laoaean 
■ad  Dot  tipoo  that  which  ther  left  hidilea  in  tks  aotea.  It  ia  wtr 
tMes  proper  to  add  thi*  atalctiMBt  aa  a  footnote  to  the  atetr. 

>  Repvri  of  Ikt  Tteenhf/iftk  UttHi^  ^  Ike  Srduk  Auocimlimm  for 
Adwu-'cmtnl  of  Science,  held  at  GUapnr  m  flititimtm.  165&. 
1SS6,  pp.  tzsii.  tiS,  140. 
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derided  or  who  doubted  the  whole  matter.  Often 
before  had  doubts  been  expressed  about  the 
translations,  and  the  investigators  passed  quietly 
on  and  paid  no  attention.  H.  Fox  Talbot  was, 
however,  in  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  his  scholas- 
tic hfe,  unwilUng  longer  to  hear  these  doubts 
without  some  effort  to  dissipate  them.  He 
therefore  devised  a  novel  and  striking  plan. 
Rawiinson  was  now  about  to  publish  for  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  lithographic  cop- 
ies of  selected  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He  had 
already  copied  and  had  lithographed  the  con- 
tents of  a  cylinder,  which  he  asserted  contained 
the  name  Tiglathpileser.  An  advance  copy  of 
this  lithograph  was  sent  to  Fox  Talbot,  who  at 
once  made  a  translation  of  the  parts  which  he 
could  readily  make  out.  This  translation  he  put 
in  a  packet,  carefully  sealed;  and  sent  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
the  purpose  of  which  appears  clearly  in  the 
following  extracts: 

"Having  been  favored  with  an  early  copy  of 
the  lithograph  of  this  inscription  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  of 
Sir  H.  Rawhnson,  I  have  made  from  it  the 
translation  which  I  now  offer  to  the  society.  A 
few  words  will  explain  my  object  in  doing  so: 

"Many  persons  have  hitherto  refused  to  be- 
lieve in  the  truth  of  the  system  by  which  Dr. 
Hincks  and  Sir  H.  Rawiinson  have  interpreted 
the  Assyrian  Avritings,  because  it  contains  many 
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things  entirely  contrary  to  their  preconceivec 
opinions.  For  cxamplp,  each  cuneiform  group 
represents  a  syllable,  but  not  always  the  same 
syllable;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another. 
To  which  it  is  replied  that  such  a  license  would 
open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  uncertainty ;  that 
the  ancient  AssjTians  themselves,  the  natives  of 
the  country,  could  never  have  read  such  a  kind 
of  writing,  and  that,  therefore,  the  system  can- 
not be  true,  and  the  interpretations  based  upon 
it  must  be  fallacious."' 

This  was  the  situation  as  Talbot  apprehended 
it,  and  he  suggested  that  his  translation  be  kept 
sealed  until  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  should  be 
published,  and  then  that  the  two  versions  be 
compared.  If  then  the  two  were  foimd  in  sub- 
stantial agreement,  it  would  go  far  to  convince 
the  doubting,  as  each  translation  would  have 
been  made  entirely  independently  of  the  other. 
When  this  communication  was  read  before  the 
Society  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  moved  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  carry  out  Mr.  Talbot's  plan 
upon  even  a  greater  scale  than  he  had  purposed. 
It  was  determined  to  request  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son, Edward  Hincks,  and  Jules  Oppert  to  send 
to  the  Society,  under  sealed  covers,  translations 
of  this  same  inscription.  These  translations  were 
then  to  be  opened  and  compared  in  the  presence 
of  the  following  committee;  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Dr.  Mihnan),  Dr.  Whewell, 

*  Jmtmal  of  the  Rouai  Anaiic  Society,  xviii,  p.  150. 
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Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Grote,  the  Rev.  W. 
Cureton,  and  Prof.  H.  H,  Wilson. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  furnished  an  almost  com- 
plete version,  but  neither  Dr.  Hincks  nor  Dr. 
Oppert  had  had  time  to  complete  theirs.  They 
sent  in,  however,  enough  for  effective  compari- 
son. The  versions  were  found  indeed  to  be  in 
closest  correspondence,  and  the  committee  re- 
ported that: 

"The  coincidences  betw^een  the  translations, 
both  as  to  the  general  sense  and  verbal  render- 
ing, were  very  remarkable.  In  most  parts  there 
was  a  strong  correspondence  m  the  meaning  as- 
signed, and  occasionally  a  curious  identity  of 
expression  as  to  particular  words.  Where  the 
versions  differed  very  materially  each  translator 
had  in  many  cases  marked  the  passage  as  one  of 
doubtful  or  unascertained  signification.  In  the 
interpretation  of  numbers  there  was  throughout 
a  singular  correspondence." 

The  examiners  then  drew  up  tables  of  coin, 
cidences  and  of  variations,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  published  all  four  translations  side  by 
side. 

The  effect  in  Great  Britain  of  this  demonstra- 
tion was  great  and  widespread.  It  gradually  be- 
came clear  to  the  popular  mind  that  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  had  really  been  read,  and  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  Great  Britain  is  a  force  in  science  as 
in  politics.  The  results  of  its  influence  would 
soon  appear. 
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more  filoiHty, 


none  the  fen  mrdy.  On  July  13,  1863,  Of^KT^ 
received  btmi  the  French  Aeadony  the  grea% 
qtrinqnfnnbd  prize  of  twoity  thousand  frmncs  **tQ 
that  wock  or  that  discovery  judged  most  suitec^ 
to  hoBor  or  serve  the  eountzy."  After  that 
judgment  the  aeoffer  was  deneed. 

Vith  these  pi^xilar  demuusliationB  the  tadc  td 
interpreting  the  AssjTian  and  Babylonian  in- 
aenptkna  may  properiy  be  regarded  as  iiaving 
reafcfaed  an  assured  position.  It  was  indeed 
neeessan'  that  all  the  work  from  the  veTy  he- 
ghming  of  Grot^end's  first  attempts  at  deci- 
pherment  of  the  PeraepoUs  inscriptions  should  be 
tested  by  fresh  minds.  This  testing  it  sectired 
as  man  after  man  came  to  the  fore  as  a  student 
of  Aasyriolog}'.  The  ground  was.  however,  fully 
gained  and  completely  bdd.  Ass>-rian  study  was 
able  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  older  sisters 
in  the  universities  <rf  the  world.  The  material 
which  Botta  had  sent  to  Paris  was  being  quickly 
read,  and  papers  dealing  vith  its  historic  results 
were  appearing  almost  weekly.  In  England  the 
inscriptions  which  had  been  sent  home  from  the 
excavations  of  Layard,  Loftus,  Taylor,  and  espe^ 
cially  Rassam,  were  yielding  up  their  secrets.  It 
could  not  be  long  until  popular  opinion  would 
demand  that  the  excavations  be  resumed.  At 
this  time,  however,  workers  were  busy  securing 
the  results  of  pre\ious  expeditions. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  efforts  at  decipher- 
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ment  there  began  a  movement  destined  to  in- 
fluence greatly  the  progress  of  Assyrian  studies 
in  England.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1870, 
there  met  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  company  of  men  sum- 
moned by  him  and  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  of  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  bidden  "to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  archaeo- 
logical research,  and,  if  it  appeared  desirable,  to 
institute  an  association  for  directing  the  course 
of  future  investigations,  and  to  preserve  a  record 
of  materials  already  obtained,  an  association 
whose  special  objects  should  be  to  collect  from 
the  fast-perishuig  monuments  of  the  Semitic  and 
cognate  races  illustrations  of  their  history  and 
peculiarities;  to  investigate  and  systematize  tlie 
antiquities  of  the  ancient  and  mighty  empires 
and  primeval  peoples,  whose  records  are  cen- 
tered around  the  venerable  pages  of  the  Bible." 
As  the  result  of  this  preliminar}'  conference  a 
pubUc  meeting  was  convened  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1870,  at  which  time  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  was  formed.  Dr.  Samuel 
Birch  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Cooper  secretary,  wliile  Sir  Henry  RawUnson, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Dean  R. 
Payne  Smith  were  vice-presidents.  Among  the 
earliest  list  of  members  were  found  Edwin  Norris, 
Hormuzd  Rassam,  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  and  George  Smith.    The  society  was  sue- 
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eearfol  from  tiie  vay  beginning  of  its  eiirtfine 
ha  infloence  opfm  Asvrian  and  Bdbj^onii 
stadj  bong  particulariy  notieeaUe.  Hie  fin 
voiome  of  rnmaodum*  was  iasaed  in  Deeembe 

lS71,aiidmit  Fox  Talbot  wrote  on" An  Aiieiet^  ^ 
Eclipse"  ^in  Aasyria),  and  GetHge  Sknith  eontir^^ 
buted  an  elaborate  paper  on  'The  Eariy  "BJeAaty 
of  Babylonia."  In  a  short  time  the  society's 
publications  became  the  chief  depoeitixy  of  in- 
vestigations made  by  En^iah  scholars  in  the 
books  <rf  the  Assyrians  and  Babykniians. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    DECIPHERMENT    OF    SUMERIAN 
VANNIC 


AND    OF 


The  first  students  who  attempted  to  decipher 
the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions  made  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  cuneiform  characters.  They 
were  so  totally  unlike  &iiy  other  form  of  writing 
that  even  while  men  were  busy  in  the  effort  to 
find  out  their  meaning  disputes  began  as  to  their 
origin.  If  the  signs  had  looked  like  rude  pic- 
tures of  objects,  as  did  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
there  would  have  been  some  clue  to  their  origin, 
but  during  the  decipherment  process  no  one 
could  discern  any  such  resemblance.  When  the 
decipherment  of  Assyrian  began  men  wondered 
still  more  as  to  the  inventors  or  discoverers  of 
the  strangely  complicated  signs.     When  Assy- 


■  The  hiaUiry  of  the  Sumerian  ducoveries  and  disputes  haa  been 
written  by  Weinsbacti  (Din  SumertMehr  Fraor,  von  F.  H.  Weissbach, 
Leipiig,  1898)  in  so  mastc-rly  fashion  that  ali  who  now  study  this  in- 
teraUns  and  important  rpiaude  in  cuneiform  research  can  hope  for 
uoUuDK  more  than  the  position  of  gleaners,  and  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  sometimes  doubt  whether  even  a  single  full  head  of  grain  runaina. 
It  were  pedantic  to  attempt  to  do  the  work  all  over  again  without 
drawing  upon  his  unrivaled  collection  of  materials,  and  this  chapter 
therefore  depends  very  much  upon  him,  and  hearty  acknowledgment 
is  here  made  of  the  fact.  It  attempts  to  seize  upon  the  salient  pointa 
and  emphasise  them,  but  students  who  wish  to  follow  the  minute  di*- 
eiuBODS,  unsuitable  for  a  book  of  this  character,  must  have  recoune 
to  Weiaibaeh. 

Ma 
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rian  was  finaDy  read  it  became  dear  to 
investigators  almost  amultaneoasiy  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages.  That 
diMovery  intensified  the  difficulty  concenung  its 
method  of  writing.  In  1850  Edward  Hincks 
eaOed  attention'  to  the  fact  that,  though  Assy- 
rian was  a  Semitic  tongue,  yet  was  its  script 
totally  unlike  that  used  by  any  of  the  related 
famgna^ea.  He  suggested  that  the  script  was 
idated  to  the  Egyptian,  and  put  forth  the  hy- 
pothesis that  it  was  invented  by  an  Indo- 
European  people,  who  had  been  in  contact  with 
Egyptians  and  had  borrowed  something  from 
their  method  of  writing. 

Shortly  afterward  (1853)  Rawlinson  wrote  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society*  annoimcing  the  dis- 
covery of  a  number  of  inscriptions  **in  the 
Scythian  language,"  which  he  thought  were  re- 
lated to  the  Median  texts  of  the  Persepolis  in- 
scriptions. He  pronounced  these  new  inscrip- 
tions to  be  older  than  the  Persepolis  inscriptions, 
and  also  older  than  the  d>-nasty  of  Nebuchad- 
rezaar,  and  argued  that  the  Scj'thians  were  in 
possession  of  the  western  countrj'  before  the 
Semites  appeared.  He  was  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  he  had  found  inscriptions  written  in  cunei- 
form characters,  but  in  a  non-Semitic  language. 

'  Rrporl  of  tJu  Twmlutk  itetHnn  of  Ou  BrititA  AtiQtimliam  jot  Ik* 
Adtemcemmt  of  Seienee.  1850.  Tratuaetion*  of  (A«  Smtiani,  p.  14a 
See  aUo  Traiuaetion*  of  Uu  Royal  /ruA  Acadtmy,  toL  nii,  "Poiito 
LHcntore,"  p.  205  (dmted  November  24.  I»52). 

*  Alttenmtm,  1853,  p.  22& 
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He  seems,  in  a  word,  to  be  moving  toward  the 
idea  that  these  Scythians  had  invented  the 
cuneiform  method  of  writing.  This  view  was 
propounded  in  the  very  next  yetu*  by  Oppert,' 
who  attempted  to  show  how  this  assumed 
Scythian  script  had  passed  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians. 

Rawlinson  was  now  busily  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  new  problem,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1855,  was  able  to  report  substantial 
progress  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.^  He  had 
been  studying  so-called  "Scythian"  inscriptions 
as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.  C,  and  he 
found  the  same  language  in  the  left  columns  of 
the  Assyrian  syllabaries.  These  syllabaries  he 
explained  as  consisting  of  comparative  alphabets, 
grammars,  and  vocabularies  of  the  Scythian  and 
Assyrian  languages.  His  theory  now  was  that 
these  Babylonian  Scythians  were  known  as  Ac- 
cadians.  They  were  the  people  who  had  built 
the  cities  and  founded  the  civilization  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  Semites  had  merely  entered  into 
their  labors,  and  had  adopted  from  them  the 
cuneiforn  system  of  writing.  The  language  of 
the  Accadiaiis  he  thought  more  closely  related 
to  the  Mongolian  and  Manchu  type  than  to  any 
others  of  the  Turanian  languages. 

Hincks  had  meantime  been  studying  some 
small  bilingual  texts  and  was  prepared  to  state 

>  Athinaum  /nin«av*,  3,  p.  901,  S.,  October  21,  18M. 
•4(A^<rum.  1855.  p.  1438. 
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some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  newly  fount 
Accadian  language.'  He  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  the  verbs  were  entirely  unchanged  in  all 
persons  and  numbers,  while  the  substantives 
formed  a  plural  by  the  addition  of  ita.  or  wa. 
He  found  also  post|X)sitions  where  we  should  use 
prepositions,  and  this  was  a  resemblance  to  the 
Turanian  languages,  though  he  would  not  go  so 
far  as  Rawlinson  in  saying  to  which  one  of  them 
Accadian  seemed  most  nearly  related.  A  year 
later  Hincks'^  abandoned  the  name  Accadian, 
preferring  to  call  it  by  some  such  name  as  Old 
Chaldean.  This  was  his  last  contribution  to  the 
investigation  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  lan- 
guages which  they  expressed.  On  December  3, 
1866,  he  died,  leaving  behind  an  imperishable 
record  of  painstaking  labor,  accurate  scholar- 
ship, and  amazing  fertility  and  resourcefulness 
of  mind.  To  the  new  science  of  Assyriology  he 
had  made  more  contributions  of  permanent  value 
than  perhaps  any  other  among  the  early  deci- 
pherers. The  death  of  Hincks  left  Jules  Oppert 
as  the  leader  in  the  work  of  unraveling  the 
tangled  threads  of  the  new  language. 

In  1869  Oppert  read  a  learned  paper*  on  the 
origin  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  which  he  gave  the 
name  Chaldean  or  Sumerian  as  the  name  of  the 


>  Zeilachrifl  der  DeuUchen  tforgenUlnduehm  QetelUchafl  z,  p.  510,  ff. 
(1860). 

"  AtlarUu,  iv.  57,  Cf. 

>  CompU*  rendui  de  la  SoeiiU  franfaite  de  numinnatiqiu  H  d^archMogie, 
1.73.8. 


language  which  Rawlinson  had  called  Accadian. 
The  name  Sumerian  was  judged  by  many  to  be 
more  suitable  and  gradually  came  into  use, 
though  for  a  short  time  the  designation  Sumero- 
Accadian  was  in  vogue. 

Up  to  this  time  the  study  of  Accadian  or  Su- 
merian had  been  carried  on  very  largely  along 
historical  and  geographical  lines.  No  single  text 
had  been  studied,  expounded,  and  traaslated 
imtil  1870,  when  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce'  devoted 
to  a  small  inscription  of  Dungi  the  most  elab- 
orate philological  exegesis.  The  words  in  Acca- 
dian were  here  compared  one  by  one  with  words 
of  similar  phonetic  value  in  more  than  a  score  of 
languages  and  dialects,  and  for  the  first  time  Ac- 
cadian loan  words  were  recognized  in  Assyrian, 
This  paper  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
study  of  Sumerian,  at  the  same  time  that  it  indi- 
cated the  position  attained  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  new  study.  Sayce  had  proved  a  worthy 
successor  of  Hincks  in  philological  insight,  and 
had  contributed  much  to  the  grammatical  study 
of  Sumerian.  He  was  speedily  followed  in  this 
by  Oppert,  who  contributed  more  grammatical 
material  in  two  excellent  papers.* 

Up  to  this  time  none  had  dared  to  compile  a 
Sumerian  grammar,  though  material  was  rapidly 
accumulating.    But  in  1873  Lenormant  began  to 


■  "On  an  Akkadiui  Seal,"  Journal  of  PhiXnlogy.  Hi,  1.  tl.,  lf!J\. 
*  Journal  AnaliqutK  tkt.  i,  113,  ff..  and  Mimoirtf  du  I  Congrtt  intern, 
dtt  Ori€nlalUtc4,  a,  210,  S.    Foria.  1870. 
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issue  the  second  series  of  his  Lettres  assyric 
logigves,^  the  first  part  of  which  contained  a 
complete  and  systematic  grammar  of  Sumerian. 
In  the  section  relating  to  phonetics  Lenormant 
noted  the  correspondence  between  ng  and  m, 
and  identified  Sunier  (  =  Sungiri)  with  Senndr, 
Shinar  (Gen.  x,  10),  Sdmarrah  (Abu  '1-farag, 
Hist,  dyn.,  ed.  Pococke,  p.  18),  Sumere  (Amm. 
Marc.  25,  6).  The  second  part  of  this  book  was 
wholly  given  up  to  paradigms,  while  the  third 
contained  an  extensive  list  of  cuneiform  signs. 
The  fourth  and  last  part  was  given  over  to  a 
long  discussion  of  the  name  of  the  language,  in 
which  Lenormant  learnedly  opposed  Oppert's 
name  of  Sumerian,  and  contended  for  the  older 
name  Accadian.  The  whole  book  would  in  it- 
self make  a  considerable  scholarly  reputation, 
and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  an  astonishing- 
ly brief  space  of  time.  In  this*  Lenormant  was 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  Sumerian  lan- 
guage, but  in  two  chapters,  entitled  "The  People 
of  Accad"  and  "The  Turanians  in  Chaldea  and  in 
Western  Asia,"  he  again  entered  upon  the  diffi- 
cult subject.  He  had  now  advanced  to  the  view 
that  the  Accadian  language,  as  he  still  insisted 
upon  calling  it,  must  be  classified  in  the  Ural- 
altaic  family  and  considered  as  the  type  of  a 
special  group.    In  certain  particulars  he  judged 

'  Lettret  tuiyriologiqua,  H  S6rie:  Rluda  aecaditnna,  T.  i,  ea  4  putie*. 
Puiii.  1874. 

>  Lenomunt,  La  Magie  eket  {m  ChaUiuu  tl  Im  ory/inf  aeeadiennm. 
Para,  1874-76. 
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it  to  have  most  affinity  with  the  Ugro-finnic,  in 
others  with  the  Turkish  languages. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
English  and  French  investigators,  the  subject 
was  still  filled  with  difficulty,  and  when  Eber- 
hard  Schrader,  later  justly  called  "the  father  of 
Ass>Tiology  in  Germany,"  WTote  his  important 
book  on  the  Assyro-Babylonian  inscriptions'  he 
almost  avoided  it.  In  this  book  he  must  needs 
refer  to  the  language  which  appeared  in  the  left 
column  of  the  syllabaries,  but  he  did  not  enter 
into  the  vexed  questions  in  dispute  between 
Lenormant  and  Oppert.  Two  years  later,  how- 
ever, in  a  review-  of  Lenormant  he  definitely 
took  sides  with  him  against  Oppert  and  adopted 
Accadian  instead  of  Sumerian.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  his  distinguished  pui)il,  Friedrich 
Deiitzsch,'  who  contributed  some  further  ex- 
planations of  the  syllabaries. 

When  the  year  1873  drew  to  its  close  scholars 
had  reason  to  feel  that  the  question  which  had 
puzzled  Hincks  in  1850  was  settled.  They  were 
able  to  say  that  all  scholars  were  agreed  upon 
two  propositions,"*  namely,  1.  The  cuneiform 
method  of  writing  was  not  invented  by  the 


'  Schroder,  Ebcrhard,  Die  (U*i/riscM>ahyloniaehen  KcUinnehriftcn, 
Krilitehe  Uniemuehung  der  Grtindlaoen  iltrrr  EnltifferunQ,  ZeiUehrift 
der  Deuttchen  MorgetiUtnduichen  GaielUcha/t,  xxvi,  pp.  1-302,  1872; 
alio  separately.     Lcip<>8i  1K72. 

'  Jenaer  LiUraluT-Zeilung,  1,  Rec.  No.  200,  1874,  quoted  by  Weiasbach. 

'  Ai>si/ri»che  Sludien,  Heft  1.  A>»uri*chf  Thiemamen  mil  vielen  Bx- 
curten  und  cinem  (Uf^nVic'irn  iiiui  akktuHnrhen  fllottar.     Leipsig,  1874. 

*8o  formulated  by  Weissbach,  op.  eit.,  p.  'U. 


-i*eBiied  bj  a  peofde  v^  spoke  a 

rf  the  Mf  ImgaMy  it^raber  k : 
bcrcafled  AecxfiiB  «r  SvmemiL  sid 
qaBffion*  cioDtcniDg  hs 
filerunre.  md  iusiiarv  viatb  ■wgii!  uuta|if 
tbe  AiD  JBd  pKdenee  of  iBvest^asoR  for  a  kag 
taDe.biii  the  mam  qnestian  «a§  setded. 

Bat  alas  for  iht  dan^rr  of  overiFniimii! 
While  Oppert  and  Lmugmam  wve  <fi&|mtinK 
cimraiang  tite  name  of  tliis  aaaem  Jaagnagp, 
there  fived  in  Pkzis  an  OnentafisL  Jose|di 
Hal^TT.  vfao  held  disdbD^aidbHi  nnk  as  a 
aefafrfar  in  liie  difficult  field  of  Semiiie  efapapfcy. 
Hal^TT  was  not  known  as  an  AssyiiolopBt  aft 
alL  bat  he  had  foiknned  erenr  dettfl  of  the 
proeesB  ci  deoi^Kfing  ^nneriaa.  and  watched 
erery  diseasEkm  of  its  grammatkal  perafiaritieB, 
and  had  nev^er  fatm  the  befinning  befier^  in  its 
exifftene«*  On  Johr  10.  1S74.  the  Acadteie  des 
Inscriptioos  hstcned  to  the  first  oi  a  series  of 
papas  on  the  ^mierian  questkn  froai  him. 
Other  papers  fdlowed  on  July  24  and  August 
14.*    In  these  Halevy  discussed  three  queslkns^ 

1.  Granting  its  enstence.  does  the  Aecadian 
language  belong  to  the  Turanian  family?  2.  May 

>  Cnav*»  Ttmdmi  *  fAcmi.  4a  I%mt^  it.  ttr.  i.  »\.  SML  SIS:  a* 
■!■»  K>-  MI-aML    The  aran  pafxr  if  TwHabn!  ia  J* 
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the  existence  of  a  Turanian  people  in  Babylonia 
be  conceded?  3.  Do  these  so-called  Accadian 
texts  present  a  real  language  distinct  from  Assy- 
rian, or  merely  an  ideographic  system  of  WTiting 
invented  by  the  Assyrians?  As  Weissbach  has 
pointed  out,'  the  order  of  these  questions  is 
strange  and  unmethodical.  Hal^vy  should  have 
begun  with  the  third  question,  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  other  two.  But,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  method,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as 
to  the  consummate  ability  of  the  discussion. 
Hal^vy's  mind  was  stored  with  learning  philo- 
logical, historical  and  ethnological;  he  was  a 
dialectician  superior  to  Lenormant  or  Oppert; 
he  had  the  keenness  of  a  ready  debater  in 
searching  out  the  weakest  places  in  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents  and  the  skill  of  an  expert 
swordsman  in  puncturing  them.  It  was  a  most 
daring  act  for  a  man  not  yet  known  as  an  As- 
syriologist  to  oppose  single-handed  the  united 
forces  of  scholarship  in  the  department.  Hal6vy 
had  sought  to  prove  no  less  a  thesis  than  that  all 
scholars  from  the  beginning  of  the  investigation 
by  Hincks  and  Rawlinson  had  been  deceived. 
The  signs  which  they  had  supposed  represented 
the  syllables  or  words  of  a  language  spoken  in 
Babylonia  in  the  very  beginning  of  recorded 
time  were  to  him  but  the  fanciful  product  of  the 
fertile  minds  of  Assyrian  priests.  The  cuneiform 
writing  was  the  invention  of  Semites,  long  used 

I  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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by  Semites,  and  the  Siunerian  words  so  called 
were  only  cryptic  signs,  invented  for  mystifica- 
tion and  especially  used  in  incantations  or  re- 
ligious formulae. 

When  Haldvy's  papers  were  published  not  f^ 
sin^e  AssjTiologist  was  con%inced  by  them,  anc^ 
only  one  anonjTnous  writer'  ventured  to  accept 
his  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  As- 
sjTiologist  of  note  who  had  had  any  share  in 
the  previous  discussions  was  soon  in  the  field 
with  papers  attacking  Halevy's  positions  or  de- 
fending the  ground  which  but  a  short  time 
before  had  seemed  so  sure  as  to  need  no  defense. 
In  a  few  months  Ijenormant*  had  written  a  large 
volume  in  opposition,  while  Schrader  was  con- 
tent with  an  able  and  much  briefer  paper.* 
Delitzsch,  in  a  review^  of  Lenormant's  book, 
also  ranged  himself  with  them,  while  Oppert,' 
opposing  Hal^vy  with  all  his  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  nevertheless  continued  to  argue  for  his 
own  peculiar  tenets  against  Lenormant,  Schra- 
der,  and  Delitzsch. 

The  issue  was  now  squarely  joined,  and  earnest 

■  Thia  unknown  wriu^r  wmt<>  in  Amiand,  Jhg.  47,  941,  ff.,  1874.  I 
have  not  meoenlcxl  in  finding  this  piiper,  and  quote  it  on  the  authority 
of  Weimhach,  op.  eii.,  p.  27,  fmitnutir  1. 

'  La  Ijnngur  primilire  Hr.  la  f'hatdfc  ti  lu  idiuma  louranUiu.  Btudt 
Hf  phitologie  et  d'hivtoire,  tuivic  iTxin  glotaain  acradien,  pp.  \-ii,  455 
Patu.  1875. 

>  I  si  dot  AkkadiBche  der  KeUintehriflen  eine  Spraehe  odrr  eins  Sekriftl 
ZeUtehrift  der  Deuitchen  MoroenUindi»chen  GaeUnchaft,  ndz,  pp.  1,  ff. 
1876. 

*Lit.  CeTUralblalJ,  1K75.  column  1075.  ff. 

*  Etudr*  »umiTi*nna.  1.  Sumirien  ou  accadienf  2.  Sumtrian  au  rim 
Journal  Afialique,  vii,  air.  5,  267,  ff.,  442,  ff.,  187S. 


t(>'^»\in'\  .JJjy.I  .(".  ncuiuil.  .j>i')7/fl-)>iuusiiT  fjj  rriof t" 
iii  \)iu:  .J:TX(  ciiil.  .OT^!!  ii)->.oi;)  iii  .yt/T  (HrrirXfif 
ofli  iii  >.'Ji'/!ir;!ni!.l  lijtfi'Mi'')  \o  ii!».>/)V>r'l  '»in):'V)d  fiTftf 
.xTm'MO''.  Iri  vifi'ilwio/.  «)ili  V>  •fodfii'Mii  bfiij  yti>nM7fiT-J 
lilO  Old  1<»  )ii')l)ifl>.  rt  »«  fii;y»'l  ■i')')fR*>  "fH  .iiilTJil 
vv\  ,>!oo<l  -ill  lH)Ti;o<iqii  L'TXI  ni  Uul  .liioiiuilftfjT 
-■I'nioift  biif.  .w,)\\n«V)v.\<\\V>"/\  n^»hv.\'«>\\ii\\w^WViiiv,i>.M> 
•)ili  ot  b-jtfi'Mb'tlt  'ns/r  «T.r«tK|   Ju'rqt    >.iii    h-mmoi 
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and  able  though  the  replies  to  Hal4vy  had  un- 
doubtedly been,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  in 
justice  that  they  had  not  driven  him  from  the 
field.  To  Lenormant  Hal^vy'  had  replied 
promptly,  and  had  done  much  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  that  scholar's  attack  upon  his  position. 
The  defenders  of  the  existence  of  the  Sumerian 
language  did  not  agree  among  themselves  on 
many  points,  and  wherever  they  differed  Haldvy 
skillfully  opposed  the  one  to  the  other  in  his 
argument.  In  1876  he  read  before  the  Acad6mie 
des  Inscriptions,  and  afterward  published,  a 
paper  on  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  cuneiform 
writing,'  in  which  he  modified  his  views  some- 
what, yet  strenuously  insisting  that  the  entire 
system  was  Semitic.  This  paper  was  then  re- 
printed, along  with  the  former  publication  of 
1874,  in  book  form,'  and  with  this  he  began  to 
win  some  adherents  to  his  views,  the  earliest 
being  W.  Dcecke*  and  Moritz  Griinwald.^  That 
was  at  least  a  slight  gain,  and  he  was  encour- 
aged to  press  on  with  fresh  arguments. 

Meanwhile  the  lines  of  those  who  still  believed 
in  the  existence  of  the  ancient  tongue  were  clos- 

'  La  pritendue  Langue  (VAccad  ett-cUe  touranienntf  R6potuie  k  M.  F. 
Lenormitnl,  31  pp.  Piirig,  1875.  Read  before  Uio  Ar«d6mic  doa 
InscriptioiM  Novcni>xT  26,  1875. 

>  NouMlte  CuiuuUratiotu  nir  U  lyllabaire  cunH/orme,  Journal  An- 
atigut,  v-ii,  ufa-.  7.  -'Ol.  «..  1876. 

>  Rcclmreha  eriluiuet  mr  I'origina  da  la  dtUvtation  bahylonienne,  268 
pp.     Paria,  1876. 

♦  Lit.  CtntTattilaU,  1877,  456,  ff. 

•  Aualand.  i\\s..  Vi.  684,  ff.,  1876.  Quoted  from  Weiaabacb.  op.  eil., 
p.  39,  footnote  3. 
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iof  up.  GraduaJly  Oppert's  name, 
was  aooeptad  by  sebolars,  fcaceanoBt  among ' 
wece  the  pupite  of  Delitjsseh,  Frhx  Hommd,  and 
Paul  Ha.upt,  while  Lenormant  ocnoeded  »  pant 
aod  eaJUed  it  tike  laxigua^  of  Sumer  aixl  AeeadL' 
la  1^9  there  appeared  a  small  hook'  by  Paid 
Haupt  whieb  may  truly  be  said  to  open  m  new 
era  in  the  whole  diacuBsion.  Haupt  was  thfcn  a 
young  man  of  extraordinary  gifte,  and  his  hand- 
ling of  the  Bumerian  family  laws  showed  how  to 
txeat  a  bilingual  text  in  a  thorou^y  8eienti& 
manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Haiipl 
had  done  much  to  stem  the  tide  whieh  wae 
threatening  to  aet  toward  Haldfvy's  poeatinn. 
Nevertheless,  in  1880,  Stanislas  Guyard*  eaoM 
over  to  Hal6vy,  and  in  1884  Henri  Pognom,' 
these  being  the  first  Asetyriolo^sts  to  embrace 
his  views.  Between  these  two  dates  de  Sanec* 
had  been  carrying  on  his  excavations  at  TeUo, 
in  southern  Babylonia,  and  had  been  sending  to 
the  Louvre  most  interesting  specimens  of  his 
discoveries.  In  1884  the  first  part  of  his  book* 
containing  copies  of  the  newly  foimd  inscriptions 
appeared.    To  Sumerian  scholars  there  seemed 

■  Journal  Atiatique,  vii,  akr.  12,  378.  f. 

*  Die  SummscKen  FamiliengettUe  in  KeilKhrifl,  rnuvacription.  vnrf 
UtbemUung,  nthtt  aurfSMichan  Commentar  und  iMracheH  Bzcunmt. 
Ein»  A$»yriologi*dte  Stvdie,  von  Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  pp.  viii,  75.  Tiiiprifc 
1879. 

'Heme  critique,  douv.,  sir.  iz.  425,  ff.  (31  Mai,  1880). 

*  Journal  Analique,  viu,  tkr.  2,  413,  ff.    Rente  crit.,  1884.  ii.  47. 
»  See  below,  pp.  236,  ff. 

*  Dtamtertee  en  ChaUie.  PuM.  par  lee  wnns  de  Lion  Heuaegr.  L 
Fans.  1884. 
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no  doubt  whatever  that  these  inscriptions  were 
written  in  tiie  .Sumwian  language.  Haldvy  at 
once  began  to  explain  their  strangely  sounding 
words  as  in  reality  Semitic,  and  in  1883,  at  the 
Intt^mationa!  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Leiden, 
presented  a  most  elaborate  paper  in  which  he 
presented  his  theory  in  its  fullest  and  most 
scientific  form.'  Hal6vy  was  not  convinced  that 
his  views  were  incorrect  by  any  of  the  arguments 
already  advaneetl,  neither  did  the  appearance  of 
the  de  Sarzec  monuments  aud  inscriptions  move 
him.  His  efforts  became  more  earnest,  and 
Guyard's  support  was  likewise  fuU  of  vigor. 
Nevertheless,  the  cause  was  not  gaining,  but  in 
the  larger  view  really  losing.  It  was  significant 
that  the  younger  school  of  Assyriologists  were 
strongly  supporting  the  Sumerian  view.  Jensen, 
who  was  later  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Assyriologists  of  his  time,  opposed 
Hal6vy's  view  in  his  very  first  work,-  as  did 
also  Henrich  Zimmern*  whose  first  paper  was  of 
even  greater  importance.  Carl  Bezold*  likewise 
joined  witli  the  older  school. 

But  encouragement  of  the  very  highest  kind 

*  Aetet  du  Vliimr  Cimgrh  international  da  oricntalUta,  lenu  en  1883 
d  Leide,  ii,  535,  H.  I.cide,  1885.  Hal^vy-'a  paper  is  entitled  "Aper^ 
grammatical  de  V alloijrajthie  attnj/ro-babyluni^nne." 

*  De  ineanlamentoriim  immrriahiMyriomm  BOriri  quae  dicilur  tharhu 
tabula  VI.  ZnlscJtri/t  far  KeiUchrifl/orKhung,  i,  279-322;  ii,  16-61; 
ii,  306-31 1 ;  410-125.  ZnUchriJl  JUr  Aanyriolooie.  i,  52-08.  Also  partly 
reprinted  oa  diaaertation.     Monachii,  1885. 

'  BaliylonuuJu  Bwi'ptalmen.     Leipiig,  1885. 

<  Kurtge/astte  Ueberblick  Ubrr  die  Baht/ltmiieK-Auvrueke  Literatur. 
LeipiiK,  1886. 
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was  even  now  almost  in  Hal6vy's  hands.  In 
some  notes  added  to  Zimmern's  first  book* 
Delitzsch  took  occasion  to  speak  in  warm  terms 
of  Hal6vy's  very  important  contributions  to  the 
subject,  and  while  not  yet  ranging  himself  at  his 
sitle,  declared  that  his  view  deserved  very  close 
examination.  Well  might  the  great  French  Ori- 
entalist rejoice  over  such  a  promised  accession. 
When  the  first  part  of  DeUtzsch's  Assyrian  dic- 
tionary" appeared  every  page  contained  proof 
that  in  his  case  Hal6vy's  long  and  courageous 
fight  had  won.  DeUtzsch  had  joined  the  still 
slender  ranks  of  the  anti-Accadians,  and  when 
his  AssjTian  grammar  ajjpeared  a  whole  para- 
graph^ was  devoted  to  a  most  incisive  attack 
upon  the  Sumerian  theory.  The  accession  of 
Delitzsch  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Hal^vy's 
theory.  The  morrow  would  bring  a  great 
change. 

Delitzsch's  grammar  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  but  the  anti- 
Sumerian  paragraph  was  severely  handled  by  its 
critics.  In  like  manner  the  anti-Sumerian  posi- 
tion of  the  dictionary  met  with  a  criticism  which 
indicated  that  even  the  great  name  of  Delitzsch 
was  not  sufficient  to  increase  confidence  in 
Hal^vy's  cause.     Sayce,   in  a  review  no  less 

'Bab.  Bu»»p».,  i>p.  iia.  fr. 

'  AarurUchet  Worltrbuch  lur  gesamnUen  hither  ttrOffentlichtn  Keiltchrift- 
littralvT,  u.  a.  w.     l9t.  part.  Leipzig,  1887. 

■  Aitj/ruche  GTamniatik.  Leipxig,  1889,  |26.  F.Dgliiih  edition  laine 
date. 
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remarkable  for  the  range  of  its  learning  than  for 
its  scientific  spirit,  protested  against  Delitzsch's 
method.  Lehmami,  in  a  big  book  devoted  to 
the  inscriptions  of  a  late  Assyrian  king,'  devoted 
an  entire  chapter"  to  tlie  Sumerian  question.  In 
it  the  whole  subject  was  treated  witli  a  freshness 
and  an  ability  that  left  little  to  be  desired. 
Though  some  minor  criticism  was  passed  upon 
it,  none  but  Hal^vy  dared  deny  that  it  marked 
a  step  forward  in  the  process  of  tearing  down 
his  elaborate  theories. 

Lehmann  summarized  the  principal  differences 
between  Assyrian  and  Sumerian  in  this  way: 

1.  Assyrian  inflects,  Sumerian  agglutinates. 

2.  In  Assyrian  the  vowels  are  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  expression,  and  serve  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  various  forms  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  stem.  This  is  not  true  in  Su- 
merian, where  the  verbal  stem  is  unchangeable, 
and  the  sound  changes  are  external  to  it. 

3.  Assyrian  possesses  grammatical  gender;  Su- 
merian is  without  it. 

4.  Assyrian  possesses  prepositions,  Sumerian, 
on  the  other  hand,  postpositions. 

5.  Assyrian  suffixes  the  pronominal  object,  Su- 
merian infixes  it. 

In  the  very  same  year  in  which  Delitzsch's 
grammar  appeared  Bezold  made  a  brilliant  dis- 


'  SHamtuhahumukin  KOnig  ton  Babylon,  voa  C.  F.  Lehmaan. 
■is.  1892. 

*  Ibid.,  chap,  iv,  pp.  57-173. 
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covery  in  finding  upon  an  Assyrian  tablet  the 
Sumerian  language  mentioned.'  In  his  an- 
nouncement of  this  new  fact  Bezold  writes 
banteringly,  asking  Hal6vy  to  permit  the  lan- 
guage to  live,  as  the  Assyrians  had  mentioned 
it  by  name.  Beneath  this  humorous  phrase 
there  lies,  however,  a  quiet  note  of  recognition 
that  the  mention  was  important,  though  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  main  question, 

Almost  every  month  after  the  year  1892 
brought  some  new  material  to  be  considered  and 
related  to  the  ever-debated  question.  The  newer 
discoveries  of  de  Sarzec,  the  wonderful  results  of 
the  American  expedition  to  Nippur,  the  editing 
of  texts  found  by  previous  explorers — all  these 
had  some  Unk  with  the  Sumerian  question.  In 
18ft7  Professor  DeUtzsch,  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  fresh  evidence,  abandoned  Hal^vy's 
side  and  once  more  allied  himself  to  the  Su- 
meriologists.  As  he  had  been  a  great  gain,  so 
was  he  now  even  a  greater  loss.  Hal^vy  indeed 
gained  others  to  his  side,  but  none  bore  so  fa- 
mous a  name.  The  school  which  he  had  founded 
was  waning.  Though  the  debate  still  continues, 
it  has  no  longer  the  same  intensity.  Year  by 
year  the  question  is  less  and  less,  "Was  there  a 
Sumerian  language — were  there  Sumerians?" 
and  is  more  and  more,  "What  was  the  Sumerian 
language — who  were  the  Sumerians?"  Every 
year  seems  to  justify  Hincks,  Rawhnson,  and 

>  Zfiltekrifl  far  Atrf/nologie,  iv,  pp.  434,  (. 
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Oppert,  the  great  masters  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions in  this  increasingly  fruitful  field.  The  time 
indeed  has  fully  come  in  which  Langdon  may 
\\Tite  a  Sumerian  Grammar,  and  Delitzsch  sup- 
ply a  complete  apparatus  for  its  study,  and 
introductory  grammar,  a  larger  and  more  de- 
tailed grammar,  a  glossary  so  large  as  ahnost  to 
deserve  the  name  of  lexicon,  and  a  reading  book.' 

The  histoPt'  of  the  study  of  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions is  complicated  by  the  number  of  different 
languages  which  used  the  wedge-shaped  charac- 
ters. We  have  already  shown  that  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and  Behistun  were  in 
the  Persian,  Susian,  and  Assyrian  languages,  and 
we  have  also  set  forth  at  length  the  long  dis- 
cussion over  the  question  of  Sumerian,  another 
language  likewise  written  in  the  cuneiform  char- 
acters. The  use  by  four  different  peoples  of 
wedge-shaped  characters  may  well  dispose  the 
mind  to  accept  the  statement  that  still  another 
people  wrote  their  language  in  similar  fashion. 

The  Armenians  have  preserved  for  us  among 
their  traditions  of  Semiramis  the  statement  that 
she  had  at  one  time  determined  to  build  a  new 
city  in  Armenia  as  the  place  of  summer  resi- 
dence. "When  she  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  pureness  of  the  air,  the  clearness  of 
the  fountains  of  water,  and  the  murmuring  of 
the  swift-flowing  rivers,  she  said:  'In  such  a 
balmy  air,  amid  such  beauty  of  water  and  of 

■  See  bibtiography  at  the  vtul  u(  Volimii*  II. 
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land,  we  must  build  a  city  and  a  royal  residence 
that  we  may  spend  the  one  quarter  of  the  year, 
which  is  summer,  in  the  comfort  of  Annenia, 
and  the  other  three  quarters,  during  the  cold 
weather,  in  Ass>Tia.'  "'  Even  so  late  as  this 
present  century  scholars  found  the  name  Semi- 
ramis  full  of  mystery  and  attraction,  and  were 
anxious  to  learn  more  about  her  great  deeds. 
About  the  end  of  June,  1827,  Fr.  Ed.  Schubs 
departed  from  EIrzeroum  determined  to  suffer 
any  loss  in  the  effort  to  find  the  summer  city  of 
Semiramis.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that  he  did 
not  find  it.  but,  Uke  many  another  searcher, 
found  something  far  more  important.  As  he 
went  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Van,  then  al- 
most unknown  to  Europeans,  he  turned  in  at  the 
gates  of  the  fascinating  city  of  Van  and  began  a 
search  through  the  remains  of  its  former  great- 
ness. Beneath  the  great  citadel  of  Van  was 
found  a  small  chamber  approached  by  a  flight 
of  twenty  steps.  Above  these  steps  he  found 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character  car\-ed  in 
the  fsfOe  of  the  soliil  nx'-k.  When  these  had  been 
earefully  ci>pied  be  sought  elsewhere  and  was 
rew^utleil  witit  the  discovery  of  still  otheis.  In 
other  plac«>s  in  the  noighlxkrhood  he  found  more, 
until  ho  had  c^>picvl  no  less  than  forty-two  in- 
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scriptions.  Schulz  was  murdered,  and  when  his 
papers  were  recovered  and  brought  to  Paris  the 
inscriptions  were  splendidly  reproduced  by  lith- 
ography, and  published  in  1840.'  At  this  time 
the  Persian  decipherment  had  indeed  been  well 
begun,  as  had  also  Assyrian,  but  none  were  able 
to  read  the  new  inscriptions  for  which  Schulz 
had  given  his  Ufe.  They  were  exceedingly  well 
copied,  when  the  difficulties  are  considered,  but 
80  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  decipher 
them  doubts  arose  as  to  their  accuracy.  It  was 
soon  found  that  three  of  the  inscriptions  were 
written  by  Xerxes,  and  were  in  Persian,  Susian, 
Babylonian,  but  the  remaining  thirty-nine  were 
in  some  unknown  language.  In  1840  an  inscrip- 
tion in  this  same  language  was  found  by  Captain 
von  Miihlbach  near  Isoglu,  on  the  Euphrates, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Van.*  The 
copies  by  Schulz,  as  well  as  this  new  text,  came 
before  the  eyes  of  Grotefend  in  due  course,  and 
he  was  quick  to  discern  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  Assyrian  kings.  This  negative  conclusion  was 
of  some  importance  as  a  guidepost,  but  Grote- 
fend was  able  to  go  no  further.  In  1847  Sir  A. 
H.  Layard  found  another  inscription  of  the  same 
kind  at  Palu,'  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu- 


'  Joumat  Aaiatuiue,  3tme  s£rie,  tome  iz.  1840,  pp.  257-323. 

« MonaliilHTichtt  Ober  Verhandlunam  der  GetelUehafl  far  Erdkunde 
fu  Berlin,  i,  pp.  70-75;  alao  in  Original  Papert  read  be/ore  the  Syro- 
Eouplian  Socittu  of  London,  i,  1,  pp.  131,  fT. 

'  Sayoe,  in  Jout'wU  of  the  Roffol  Atiatic  Soeiety,  new  series,  xiv,  p.  378 
(1882). 
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phrates,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile 
from  Van.  It  was  now  clear  enough  that  this 
new  language  belonged  to  a  people  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  ancient  world,  whose  civilization 
or  dominion  extended  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory. 

There  was  in  these  facts  an  urgent  call  for 
some  man  able  to  decipher  and  translate  the 
records  and  construct  a  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  written.  Who  should 
attempt  this  new  problem  but  that  marvelous 
decipherer  of  strange  tongues,  Dr.  Edward 
Hincks?  And  two  papers  by  him  were  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  December  4, 
1847,  and  March  4,  1848.' 

In  these  papers  Hincks  determined  correctly 
the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  the  charac- 
ters; found  the  meaning  of  such  ideographs  as 
"people,"  "city,"  and  the  signification  of  several 
words.  He  further  was  able  to  show  that  the 
termination  of  the  nominative  singular  and 
plural  of  substantives  was  "s,"  while  the  ac- 
cusative ended  in  "n."  He  had  thus  perceived 
that  the  language  was  inflectional,  and  went  on 
to  argue  erroneously  that  it  was  Indo-European, 
or  Aryan,  as  he  called  it.  He  read  the  names  of 
the  kings  as  Niriduris,  Skuina,  Kinuas,  and  Ar- 
rasnis,  but  very  shortly  corrected  them  into 
Milidduris,  Ishpuinish,  Minuas,  and  Argistis,  in 

■  Both  pspera  are  published  io  the  Journal  of  tite  Royal  Atiatie  Soeuty, 
tx,  pp.  387-449  (1848). 
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which  the  error,  chiefly  in  the  first  name,  is  very 
slight.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  this  work,  but  we  may  gain  some 
idea  of  its  value  by  comparing  with  it  Rawlin- 
son's  note  on  the  subject  published  two  years 
later.  "There  are,"  says  Rawlinson,'  "it  is  well 
known,  a  series  of  inscriptions  found  at  Van  and 
in  the  vicinity.  These  inscriptions  I  name  Ar- 
menian. They  are  written  in  the  same  alphabet 
that  was  used  in  AssjTia,  but  are  composed  in 
a  different  language — a  language,  indeed,  which, 
although  it  has  adopted  numerous  words  from 
the  Assyrian,  I  believe  to  belong  radically  to 
another  family,  the  Scythic.  There  are  six  kings 
of  the  Armenian  line  following  in  a  line  of  direct 
descent.  I  read  their  names  as:  1.  Alti-bari; 
2.  Ari-mena;  3.  Isbuin;  4.  Manua;  5.  Artsen; 
6.  Ariduri  (?)."  In  the  reading  of  these  names 
Rawlinson  is  distinctly  beliind  Hincks,  as  he 
was  always  less  keen  in  the  treatment  of  philo- 
logical niceties. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  Hincks  had  no  suc- 
cessor in  the  work  of  decipherment.  But  every 
few  years  new  inscriptions-  were  found  written 
in  the  same  language,  and  each  one  naturally  in- 
creased the  probability  of  a  successful  outcome  of 
the  efforts  after  decipherment. 

In  1871  Lenormant'  took  up  the  task  where 

■  Journal  of  the  Roi/td  Atiatic  Society,  xii,  p.  475  {IS-W). 
'  A  lint  is  givon  by  Say  re,  JnurruU  oj  the  Royal  AfioHc  Society,  now 
■rrics,  xiv,  pp.  .380.  381. 

*  l/Mret  cuayriologiijuoi,  i,  pp.  113-104  (1871). 
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Hincks  and  Rawlinson  had  laid  it  down.  His 
method  was  scientific,  and,  like  all  his  work, 
learned  and  searching.  He  first  sketched  the 
early  history  of  Armenia,  as  he  had  learned  its 
outlines  from  the  AssjTian  inscriptions.  That 
was  to  be  the  historical  basis  of  his  work,  and 
from  it  he  hoped  to  extract  useful  geographical 
material  which  might  help  in  the  securing  of 
names  in  the  Vannic  inscriptions.  He  proposed 
to  call  the  language  Alarodian  (Herodotus,  iii, 
94;  vii,  79),  and  argued  that  it  was  non-Aryan, 
and  that  its  closest  modem  representative  was 
Georgian.  He  pointed  out  that  "bi"  was  the 
termination  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
verb,  and  that  pantbi  signified  "I  carried  away." 

In  the  next  year  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann'  at- 
tacked the  question  and  five  years  later  returned 
to  it  again.  He  determined  the  meaning  of 
twelve  new  words,  and  supplied  a  most  valuable 
analysis  of  all  the  inscriptions,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  translation  of  a  single  one  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  made  a  gain. 

The  next  decipherer  was  Dr.  Louis  de  Robert* 
(1876),  who  deliberately  cast  away  all  that  had 
been  gained  by  Hincks,  Rawlinson,  Lenormant, 
and  Mordtmann,  and  set  out  afresh  upon  a 
totally  wrong  road.    He  tried  to  show  that  the 

'  BnUifferunQ  und  Brkl&rung  der  armeni*chen  Keiliruchri/Un  ton  Van 
und  da-  Umgtgend,  von  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann.  ZeiUckrift  der  DtuUchen 
Morgmlanduiehen  GetellteKafl,  xxvi,  pp.  46&-fi96  (1872).  Vtber  di» 
Keiliiuekri/Un  Km  Armenien.     Ibid.,  xxxi,  pp.  406-438  (1877). 

'  Stude  philolooigue  tur  let  vrMcriptioru  euniifoTvut  d*  rArmmtit. 
Paris,  1870. 
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inscriptions  were  written  in  the  language  of 
Assyria.  The  result  was  nothing,  and  the  next 
worker  must  return  to  the  methods  of  the  old 
masters. 

Meantime  new  inscriptions  were  constantly 
coming  to  light.  Bronze  shields  with  the  name 
of  Rusas  were  found  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  and 
excavations  near  Lake  Van  by  Hormuzd  Rassam 
unearthed  still  more  inscribed  objects  in  bronze. 
Layard  also  laid  a  firmer  foundation  for  future 
work  by  recopying  more  accurately  all  the  in- 
scriptions for  which  Schul/  had  given  his  life.' 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1880,  M.  Stanislas  Guyard 
presented  to  the  Soci6t6  Asiatique  in  Paris* 
"some  observations  upon  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Van."  He  had  noticed  at  the  end  of  a 
good  many  of  the  inscriptions  a  phrase  in  which 
occurred  the  word  "tablet."  He  remembered 
that  Assyrian  inscriptions  frequently  ended  with 
an  imprecatory  formula,  heaping  curses  upon 
whomsoever  should  destroy  this  tablet,  and  he 
suggested  that  here  was  a  formula  exactly  the 
same.  When  he  had  tested  this  new  clue  he 
found  that  the  words  thus  secured  seemed  to  fit 
exceedingly  well  into  other  passages,  and  his 
guess  seemed  thereby  confirmed. 

It  is  curious  that  the  very  same  clue  as  that 
followed  by  Guyard  had  also  independently  been 
discovered  by  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  had 


'  yourfuiJ  of  the  Royal  A'iatie  Soeirty.  xiv,  p.  .384. 

'Journal  Atialique,  7  a^r.,  torn,  xv,  pp.  540-543,  Mat-Juio,  1880. 
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been  working  for  several  years  upon  these  texts? 
He  had  fortunately  found  out  a  few  more  words 
than  Guyard  and  was  able  to  push  on  farther  as 
well  as  more  rapidly.  The  words  in  which  he 
began  to  explain  his  method  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  were  strong,  but  everj'  one  was  justified 
by  the  issue.  He  says:  "The  ideographs  so  freely 
employed  by  the  Vannic  scribes  had  already 
showed  me  that  not  only  the  characters,  but  the 
style  and  phraseology  of  the  inscriptions,  were 
those  of  the  Assyrian  texts  of  the  time  of  Asshur- 
natsir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  H.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  at  last  solved  the  problem  of 
the  Vannic  inscriptions  and  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering them,  thereby  compiling  both  a  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written.  Omng  to  the  number  of  the 
texts,  their  close  adherence  to  their  Assyrian 
models,  and  the  plentiful  use  of  ideographs,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  passages  and  words  which 
still  resist  translation  are  but  few,  and  that  in 
some  instances  their  obscurity  really  results  from 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  copies  of  them 
which  we  possess."' 

The  long  paper  which  followed  these  words 
began  with  a  survey  of  the  geography,  history, 
and  theology  of  the  Vannic  people,  derived  very 
largely  from  Assyrian  sources,  but  tested  and 
expanded  from  the  native  sources  which  he  had 
just  deciphered.    After  this  followed  an  account 

'  Journal  of  lh»  Royal  Atiatie  Soeitty,  new  «eri<!B,  Kiv,  pp.  377-732. 
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of  the  method  of  writing,  an  outline  of  the 
grammar,  an  analysis,  and  a  translation  of  the 
inscriptions.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
work,  as  surprising  because  of  its  learning  as 
because  of  its  proof  of  a  perfect  genius  for 
linguistic  combination.  It  reminds  the  reader 
continually  of  Hincks  at  his  best.  The  effect  of 
its  publication  was  instantaneous.  Guyard'  re- 
viewed it  at  length,  offering  corrections  and 
additions,  yet  showing  plainly  enough  that  the 
work  was  successful.  Further  contributions  to 
the  subject  were  made  by  Professor  D.  H. 
MiiUcr,  of  Vienna,  who  had  been  studying  the 
texts  independently  both  of  Saycc  and  Guyard. 
More  inscriptions  also  came  to  light,  and  in 
1888  Professor  Sayce  was  able  to  review  the 
whole  subject,  accepting  heartily  some  of  the 
many  emendations  of  his  work  which  had  been 
proposed,  rejecting  others,  and  so  putting  the 
capstone  upon  his  work.  The  mystery  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Van  was  solved.  When  new  texts 
in  the  same  language  should  appear  men  might 
indeed  dispute  as  to  the  name  of  the  language 
whether  to  call  it  Vannic  or  Alarodian  or  Urar- 
tian  or  Chaldiau,  but  they  would  at  least  be  able 
to  read  it. 

So  rested  the  matter  of  the  language  of  Van 
vaxiil  1892,  when  Dr.  C'.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt- 
began  a  series  of  studies  in  the  inscriptions  which 

■  Mflanof  d' Attyriologi*.     Paris,  1883. 

*  Zcilnehrift /Or  lillinolngie,  1892.  pp.  131,  ff. 
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Sayoe  had  deciphered,  seeking  to  detennine  more 
doady  a  host  of  historical  and  geographical 
questions  which  grew  out  of  them.  He  first 
demonstrated  that  the  peofJe  who  had  written 
many  oi  these  texts  were  the  same  as  the  Chid- 
dians  (Xo^Am,  not  Chaldeans,  who  are  XaJuS^iot) 
of  the  Greeks.  The  language  was  therefore  to  be 
called  Chaldian,  and  another  difficulty  was 
cleared  up.  Beginning  in  1895,  Dr.  Waldemar 
Belck  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt'  published 
a  aoies  of  papers  of  great  acuteness.  working  out 
the  life  historj'  of  this  -old  people,  who  had  thus 
been  restored  to  present  knowledge,  clearing  up 
many  points  pronously  obscurely  or  incorrectly 
get  forth  by  Sayce. 

In  further  pursuit  of  the  studies  thus  begun 
Drs.  Belck  and  Lehmann-Haupt*  departed  from 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1898  for  a  journey 
through  Persian  and  Russian  Armenia.  They 
visited  ^^an  and  carefully  collated  all  the  in- 
scriptions previously  found  by  Schulz  and  others, 
and  found  new  texts  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  all  their  predecessors.  New  inscriptions  of 
Assyrian  kings,  especially  of  Tiglath-pileser  I 
and  Shalmaneser  III,  were  found,  and  by  these, 
also,  our  knowledge  of  Chaldian  history  was  in- 
creased.   The  results  of  this  valuable  expedition 


>  Ibid..  18B6.  pp.  578-616;  1896.  pp.  302-308. 

'  SiUumoiberiM*  der   Kfniolich   PreuMtiMchen   Akademie  dir   Wii 
tOiafUn  xu  Btrlin,  1890.  pp.  116-130. 

Zeiltehrift  far  BthnologU,  1808,  pp.  227,  414-416,  522-^27,  S68-50X; 
ISBQ.  pp.  411-120. 
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have  been  made  known,'  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as.  the  concluding  event  in  the  history  of  the 
deciphennent  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions. 

■  See  the  letteia  of  both  esidoran,  ReMbri^e  ton  ier  Armeniniym 
BxpediHon.  Mitth«ilunatn  der  Oeofraphiichai  Oaellse/iaft  in  Ham- 
burg,  XT,  1.  pp.  1-23,  and  eq>ecially  C.  F.  Lehmaim-Haupt,  Armenian 
Biml  und  Jelzl,  I.  The  Einleitung  in  this  book  gives  ftirther  account 
of  the  whole  expedition  and  the  main  portion  of  the  boolc  rfi«rat— «n 
the  tvoblems  and  th«r  solutioii. 


CFL\PTER  \in 

EXPLORATIONS  IN   ASSYRIA  AND    BABYLONIA, 
1872-1914 

The  first  impulse  to  excavations  in  Assyi 
was  given  by  a  German  scholar  who  had  estab-" 
lished  himself  in  Paris.  Julius  Mohl  cheered  on 
Botta  to  the  work  of  excavation,  and  kept  him 
encouraged  while  it  dragged  along.  During  all 
the  time  that  Layard,  Loftus,  and  their  coadju- 
tors worked  in  the  field  Mohl  watched  them  from 
afar,  and  carefully  noted  their  successes.  He  was 
now  secretarj'  of  the  Soci^te  Asiatique  of  Paris, 
and  in  his  annual  reports  he  told  the  society  of 
all  that  had  gone  on  in  the  great  valley  amid  the 
graves  and  ancient  cities.  In  his  rep>ort  for  the 
year  1855  his  note  was  distinctively  sad.  He  re- 
corded the  fact  that  every  single  exp>edition 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  dig  had  laid  down 
the  work  or  had  been  recalled.  That  seemed  to 
him  a  lamentable  circumstance,  for  to  his  dis- 
cerning eye  the  soil  was  underlaid  with  monu- 
ments recording  the  whole  life  of  the  vast 
empires  which  had  held  sway  in  Nineveh  or  in 
Babylon.  He  was  impatient  to  have  the  exca- 
vations resumed,  and  he  called  on  the  govern- 
ments to  take  steps  to  this  end.  ■ 

The  future  was  to  confirm  Mohl's  view  fully, 
and  even  more  than  confirm  it,  of  the  vast  trea»-_ 
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urea  that  lay  buried.  The  time,  however,  for 
their  excavation  had  not  come  in  the  year  1855. 
Neither  governments  nor  free  peoples  would 
carry  on  excavations  for  antiquities  that  were 
mere  unmeaning  curiosities  when  they  were 
found.  That  work  must  wait  until  the  decipher- 
ment had  reached  a  sure  result,  and  until  the 
work  of  translation  had  been  so  far  popularized 
that  the  results  should  l>e  generally  knowTi.  As 
a  former  chapter  has  shown,  the  period  of  doubt- 
ful translations  ended  and  the  period  of  surely 
known  results  began  in  1857.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary that  these  matters  should  be  popularized, 
and  that  would  require  some  time.  This  popu- 
larization was,  fortunately,  canied  on  chiefly,  at 
least  in  England,  by  the  great  masters  them- 
selves. Ruwlinson,  Hincks,  Talbot,  Norris — a 
remarkable  list  of  names,  surelj'^ — these  were  the 
men  who  made  known  in  jiopular  papers  or  by 
lectures  and  addresses  the  great  discoveries  in 
Assyria.  Some  of  these  papers  struck  the  old 
note  of  Shirley,  and  revealed  the  importance  of 
Assyrian  studies  for  the  light  they  were  sure  to 
shed  upon  the  Bible.  That  would  be  certain  to 
arouse  interest  in  Great  Britain  and,  as  before, 
might  result  in  the  beginning  of  more  excava- 
tions. The  sequel  will  show  how  wonderfully 
this  very  zeal  for  biblical  study  operated  in  the 
stimulating  of  Ass3Tian  research. 

A  boy,  George  Smith  by  name,  destined  for 
the   work   of   an   engraver,    read    in    the   short 
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spaces  ai  his  crowded  days  the  ma^  wwds  ci 
Rawlinson  and  the  otho-  {Muieos,  and  was 
moved  to  begin  the  study  <rf  Assyrian  himsdf . 
As  he  himsdf  witnesses,*  he  was  first  toused  to 
definite  study  by  the  intocst  ci  InUical  history, 
and  with  the  purpose  of  dmng  stMnething  for  it, 
he  applied  in  1866  to  ^  Heniy  Rawlinscm  for 
pennisBion  to  study  the  original  copies,  casts,  or 
fragments  <A  inscriptions  bdong^g  to  the  reign 
of  Tig^thpileser.  Rawlinson  gladly  gave  the 
permission,  and  Smith  woat  earnestly  to  woik. 
His  success  was  not  great  with  these,  but  his 
industry'  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
new  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  with  the  name 
of  Jehu  upon  it,  by  which  he  ascertained  the 
year  of  Shalmaneser's  reign  in  which  Jehu  had 
paid  his  tribute.*  In  this  discovery,  the  first 
original  work  which  Smith  had  done,  there  was 
one  little  hint  of  use  to  the  Old  Testament 
student.  Smith  had  begun  as  he  was  to  go  on. 
After  this  discovery  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was 
so  struck  by  the  young  man's  success  that  he 


■  Atryrian  /KKDwriet,  bjr  GfOTtjf  Smith.     Loodon.  1ST5.  p.  9. 

*  Smith'*  rppr/rt  of  hi*  first  diacomj-  is  so  interesting  ia  the  iurtoty 
fA  Ajayrian  study  that  it  is  here  reproduced  entire: 

"Attyritf  Inneription.  While  examining  part  of  the  Anjrian  eol- 
]i:Ktioo  in  the  British  Museum  I  lately  diatovwed  a  short  iuscriptiao  of 
ShalmaoMer  II,  kinc  of  Assyria,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Jehu.  Idi« 
of  larael,  «ent  him  tribute  in  the  eisbteenth  year  of  his  rngn-  That 
he  mxircd  tribute  from  Jehu  is  veil  known  from  the  black  obeiiak 
inscription,  hut  the  date  of  the  event  has  not  been  previously  ssnii 
rained.  This  fact  is  of  (juonologieal  interest.  I  may  add  that  Jdin 
in  this  inscription  is  styled  "Son  of  Omri,'  the  same  as  on  the  blade 
oljelisk."— Gbobsb  SmTB.  AlkauEum,  No.  2031,  September  20. 
I8M,  p.  410. 
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suggested  his  employment  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum for  work  in  the  new  Assyrian  department. 
There  he  was  established  in  the  beginning  of 
1867,  and  his  success  was  inunediate.  In  his 
own  survey  of  his  work  in  the  museum  Smith 
remembered  most  vividly  the  biblical  discov- 
eries, and  these  were  they  which  gave  him  his 
first  popular  reputation  and  the  opportunities  of 
his  life.  Ho  found  on  the  texts  names  and  no- 
tices of  Azariah,  king  of  Judah,'  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  and  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  These  stirred 
his  pulses  and  drove  him  on  even  at  the  peril  of 
his  health.  The  depletion  of  vital  force  through 
constant  and  difficult  work  was  probably  the 
ultimate  cause  of  his  early  death,  after  the  bril- 
liant series  of  discoveries  and  explorations  which 
were  now  before  him.  Smith  possessed  in  un- 
usual degree  a  gift  for  decipherment.  While 
still  feeling  his  way  along  the  intricate  mazes  of 
cuneiform  decipherment  there  came  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  some  copies  of  the  ten  undeciphered 
Cypriote  texts.  Dr.  Birch  called  his  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  soon  he  was  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  read  them.  On  November  7,  1871, 
he  read  a  pai)er  before  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  "On  the  Reading  of  Cypriote  In- 
scriptions."* The  method  which  he  used  was 
similar  to  the  plan  of  Grotefend,  and  it  was 


■  Later  invcstigution  tbowed  that  in  this  name  Sniith  had  made  a 
yery  oatural  mistake.     Se*  l<clow,  vol.  ii,  p.  280. 

•  TrantaetioTui  <rf  l\t  Society  of  BMieal  Arthaology,  i.  pp.  120,  ff. 
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applied  with  wonderful  skill  and  with  surpris- 
ing results.  He  had  picked  out  the  word  for 
king,  though  he  knew  no  Greek  with  which  to 
make  comparisons,  and  had  identiSed  forty  out 
of  fifty  odd  characters.  A  man  possessing  genius 
of  such  order  was  sure  to  win  fame  in  the  new 
field  of  AssjTJology. 

From  1867  to  1871  discover}'  followed  discov" 
ery  until  Smith's  edition  of  the  Ashurbanipal  in- 
scriptions appeared.  This  volume  made  clear  the 
immense  gain  to  history  from  the  discovery  and 
decipherment  of  the  AssjTian  inscriptions,  for  it 
contained  the  accounts  of  the  campaigns  and  of 
the  building  operations  of  Ashurbanipal.  Yet 
great  as  all  this  was,  its  influence  fell  far  short 
of  that  of  a  discover^'  which  Smith  made  in 
1872.  In  that  year,  while  working  among  some 
fragments  brought  home  by  Rassam,  Smith 
picked  out  a  broken  clay  tablet,  upon  which  he 
soon  read  unmistakable  parallels  to  the  biblical 
account  of  the  deluge.  The  piece  thus  foimd  was 
soon  followed  by  three  duplicates  and  other  less- 
er fragments.  From  these  he  ascertained  that 
the  part  first  found  was  the  eleventh  in  a  series 
of  twelve  tablets,  and  that  it  gave  the  history  of 
a  great  hero  whom  Smith  called  Izdubar,  but 
whose  name  is  now  rcatl  Gilgamesh.  He  pub- 
lished the  announcement  of  his  discover)'',  and 
Ashurbanipal  was  forgotten,  few  probably  think- 
ing of  the  great  king  who  had  made  the  library 
out  of  which   these  newly  found   tablets  had 
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come.  But  England  did  not  know  how  to  be 
calm  in  the  presence  of  such  a  discovery  as  this. 
When  Smith  had  translated  enough  of  the  tab- 
lets to  make  a  somewhat  connected  story  of  the 
deluge,  as  the  Babylonians  told  it,  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Archaeology  on  December  3,  1872.  The 
meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  Sir  Henry 
C.  Rawlinson  presided,  Smith  presented  his 
translation,  and  then  enthusiasm  had  sway  when 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Birch  that  this  had 
immense  importance  for  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Again  was  struck  the  old  note  of  Shirley,  and 
again  that  audience  responded.  Then  Mr.  Glad- 
stone spoke,  showing  how  valuable  all  these 
discoveries  were  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of 
Greek  culture,  which  he  said  had  come  from  the 
East  by  way  of  Phcenicia.  This  was  appre- 
ciated, but  it  was  not  exactly  what  the  company 
most  desired  to  hear,  and  to  that  phase  Mr. 
Gladstone's  last  sentence  returned,  concluding 
with  the  magic  word  "religion."'  The  cheers 
broke  forth  then  with  a  good  will,  and  at  a  late 
hour  the  company  went  away  to  spread  abroad 
this  marvelous  story  of  the  discovery  of  an  early 

'  Tht  Timet  (Loudon).  Deceniher  4.  1872,  p.  7.  The  account  of  the 
tnecting  (civon  alxivp  reals  chiefly  upon  the  report  in  The  Timee  published 
the  following  day.  Profeaaor  Sayoe,  however,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  order  of  uddreases  in  the  meeting  was  Komewhat  different.  Though 
not  present  himself  at  the  meeting,  he  had  Bi>ent  the  afternoon  with 
Mr.  Smith,  and  later  had  a  full  account  of  the  meeting  from  I>r.  Birch. 
Be  believes  that  il  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  emphaidxed  the  importance 
of  these  discoveries  in  their  bearing  upon  the  Bible,  and  that  Dr.  Birch 
ipoke  last  and  not  first. 
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narrative  which  all  thought  illustrated,  and 
man}'  believed  confirmed  and  corroborated,  the 
biblical  story  in  Genesis. 

The  government  was  urged  at  once  to  resume" 
excavations  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  to  find  more 
material  which  might  illustrate  or  confirm  the 
biblical  narrative.  It  did  not  or  could  not  move 
instantly,  and  the  public  would  not  wait.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  a  widely  cir- 
culated journal,  moved  by  the  editor,  Edwin  Ar- 
nold, perceived  the  opportunity  and  seized  it. 
They  oflFered  a  thousand  guineas  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  an  expedition  to  Nineveh  on  condition 
that  Smith  should  lead  it,  and  send  letters  to  the 
paper  describing  his  experiences  and  discoveries. 
On  January  20,  1873,  a  month  after  Norris's 
death,  Smith  set  out  upK)n  his  enterprise,  and  on 
March  2  he  reached  Mosul,  ready  to  begin  exca- 
vations. He  soon  found  that  delaj's  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  that  the  firman  had  not 
arrived.  He  therefore  made  a  trip  to  Babylon, 
and  on  his  return  began  small  excavations  at 
Nimroud,  April  9.  The  discoveries  made  were 
few,  and  comparatively  unimportant,  and  this 
mound  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  excava- 
tions undertaken  at  Ku>ainjik  on  May  7.  On 
May  14  Smith  secured  from  the  same  room  in 
which  Rassam  had  found  Ashurbanipal's  library 
a  new  fragment  of  the  Deluge  story  which  fitted 
into  the  ones  previously  found.  This  fact  was 
considered  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  telegraphed 
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to  London  for  publication  in  the  paper.  Smith 
was  naturally  much  pleased  with  the  discovery, 
but  was  also  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  by 
the  finding  of  inscriptions  of  Esarhaddon,  Ashur- 
banipal,  and  Sennacherib.  Two  more  fragments 
of  the  Deluge  tablet  were  shortly  afterward 
found,  and  then  on  June  9  the  excavations  were 
stopped,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph were  satisfied  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Deluge  fragments  and  did  not  wish  to  continue 
farther  the  work.  Smith  was  much  disappointed 
at  this  decision,  and  reluctantly  left  for  England 
at  once  with  his  treasures. 

He  was,  however,  sent  out  again  from  London 
on  November  25,  1873,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  had  set  apart  one  thousand 
pounds  for  further  excavations  at  Nineveh. 
Smith  reached  Mosul  on  January  1,  1874,  and 
immediately  began  excavations  at  Kujninjik. 
These  were  productive  of  many  inscriptions  and 
of  interesting  archaeological  materials,  but  noth- 
ing of  startling  importance  as  regards  the  Bible 
was  found.  Smith  ceased  work  and  left  Mosul 
on  April  4.  The  results  were,  in  other  resj^ects, 
far  from  insignificant,  even  though  they  seemed 
small  in  comparison  with  the  greater  results  of 
Layard  and  Rassam.  He  was  able  to  bring  home 
about  three  thousand  inscriptions  belonging  to 
Ashurbanipal's  library.  Many,  indeed,  were 
fragments,  but  of  priceless  value  because  they 
were  often  parts  of  broken  texts  which  had  been 
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recovered  earlier  by  others.  Some  of  these  com- 
pleted or  much  enlarged  texts  already  in  the 
British  Museum  which  otherwise  had  left  us 
in  tantalizing  uncertainty  as  to  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  some  document.  Here  were 
bits  of  mythological  stories,  lines  of  ancient 
hymns,  litanies,  prayers,  and  syUabaries.  Here 
also  were  new  texts  of  the  Babylonian  creation 
story,  and  of  the  mythical  exploits  of  Gilgamesh, 
and  of  tlie  youth  of  Sargon  of  Agade.  Here  also 
were  tiny  astronomical  reports,  bits  of  medical 
lore,  long  texts  recounting  the  great  deeds  of 
Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  Ashui'banipal. 
This  was  no  mean  treasure  trove,  and  its  value 
lay  precisely  in  those  fields  where  it  best  sup- 
plemented Layard.  It  was  less  rich  in  objects 
of  art,  but  it  was  not  to  seek  these  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  mounds.  Its  influence  upon  public 
feeling  and  opinion  in  England  was  very  great. 
Men  were  moved  by  his  spirit,  no  less  than  by 
his  words  and  works,  to  desire  that  new  exca- 
vations should  be  undertaken.  Without  such 
inspiration,  it  is  well  to  remember,  the  work 
might  have  ceased  altogether. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  threw  himself  at 
once  into  the  most  energetic  preparation  of  all 
his  records  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  public. 
The  romantic  story  of  his  two  expeditions  was 
happily  set  forth  in  his  Assyrian  Discoveries, 
which  came  from  the  press  in  the  very  next 
year  (1875),  and  was  followed  in  less  than  a 
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,  ?ar  by  his  Chaldean  Genesis,  whose  happy  and 
seductive  title  led  many  to  read  the  translations 
which  it  contained  of  the  Babylonian  mythologi- 
cal tales  which  he  had  found  in  the  discoveries  of 
Layard  and  Rassam,  Stimulated  and  supported 
by  public  opinion,  even  before  the  publication 
of  the  last  named  work,  the  British  Museum 
again  determined  to  avail  itself  of  Smith's  serv- 
ices, and  in  October,  1875,  he  set  out  for  Con- 
stantinople to  seek  to  obtain  a  firman  which 
should  permit  the  resumption  of  his  excavations. 
He  was  harried  with  petty  annoyances  by  Turk- 
ish officialdom,  but  at  last  secured  the  coveted 
permission  and  returned  to  England  to  prepare 
for  his  third  expedition.  In  March,  1876,  he 
again  set  out  for  the  East,  and  proceeded  to 
Baghdad  to  inspect  some  antiquities  which  were 
offered  for  sale.  It  was  then  his  purpose  to  begin 
excavations,  but  the  plague  had  appeared,  the 
country  was  unsettled,  and  there  was  every  pos- 
sible interference  made  by  natives  and  by  Turk- 
ish officials.  In  previous  expeditions  he  had  not 
learned  how  to  deal  with  Orientals,  and  alienated 
their  sympathies  without  impre.ssing  them  by  his 
power.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health,  by  which 
Europeans  are  so  closely  bound  in  the  Orient,  he 
worked  too  much,  rested  too  little,  and  was  care- 
less in  the  providing  of  good  food  suitable  for  the 
climate.  At  times  he  rode  for  days  eating  only 
crusts  of  bread.  Beset  behind  and  before  with 
difficulties,  and  not  permitted  to  excavate,  he 
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had  to  content  himself  with  visits  to  numerous 
mounds,  which  he  sketched  or  planned.  On  his 
way  back  he  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  died  at  Aleppo, 
August  19,  1876.  Smith's  death  came  to  the 
little  world  of  Assyrian  students  as  a  thunder- 
clap out  of  a  clear  sky.'  In  England  he  was 
looked  upon  by  scholars  and  people  alike  almost 
as  a  prophet;  in  Germany,-  where  a  new  and 
vigorous  school  of  Assryriologists  had  begun  its 
work,  men  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
severity  of  the  loss  which  they  felt.  It  was 
indeed  a  sore  blow  to  the  new  study;  but  science 
dare  not  linger.  The  ranks  closed  up  at  the 
British  Museum  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen,  and  the  trustees  sought  a 
man  to  begin  again  the  excavations  which  Smith 
had  laid  down. 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  turn  at  once 
to  Rassam.  It  was  indeed  a  long  time  since  he 
had  worked  in  the  field,  for  he  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  diplomatic  service.  He  was  now  living 
in  retirement  in  England,  but  responded  imme- 
diately to  the  call  for  service  in  the  same  field 
as  that  in  which  his  earliest  fame  had  been  won. 

In  November,  1876,  Rassam  set  out  for  Con- 


'  See  notices  of  his  life  in  The  Aoademy,  x,  pp.  265.  268  (by  Boscawpn). 
The  Alhenavm,  No.  2550,  September  9.  1876,  p.  338.  See  alao  Trantao- 
lioiu  of  tht  Soci^y  o/  BMictU  ArchmAoffy.  vi,  p.  674.  Tke  Ti$ne»,  Sep- 
tember 5.  1876,  p.  4  c;  September  7.  1876,  pp.  10,  f. 

'  Professor  Deliti8ch,  who  wan  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Smith, 
hail  indicated  with  sufftrient  clearness  his  own  sense  of  loss  in  the  r»- 
printinK  of  portions  of  Smith's  last  diary  in  his  great  geographical 
treatJBe  (Wo  lag  d<u  Paradietf  pp.  266,  267). 
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stantinople  to  seek  a  firman — the  same  errand 
which  had  cost  Smith  so  many  pangs.  After  a 
fruitless  wait  of  four  months  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  went  out  again  when  Sir  Austen  Henry 
Layard  became  British  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  was  indeed  a  fortunate  appoint- 
ment for  Assyrian  studies.  Layard  would  be 
justly  expected  to  exert  himself  to  secure  oppor- 
tunities for  further  excavation  if  that  was 
possible.  His  representations  to  the  Porte  were 
successful,  and  in  November,  1877,  Rassam  was 
back  m  Mosul,  where  he  received  by  telegraph 
the  news  that  the  firman  was  granted.  His 
choice  of  a  site  for  excavations  was  most  happy. 
The  natives  had  been  finding  at  the  hitherto 
unexplored  mound  of  Balawat,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Mosul,  fragments  of  bronze  plates, 
some  specimens  of  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
in  England.  These  he  had  shown  to  Profes.sor 
Sayce,  who  found  the  name  of  Shalmaneser  upon 
them,  discovered  their  importance,  and  advised 
Rassam  to  begin  diggings  at  that  site.  Sayce  had 
thus  come  into  a  relation  to  Rassam  similar  to 
that  held  by  Mohl  in  earlier  days  to  Botta.  The 
result  was  most  successful.  Rassam  discovered 
in  this  mound,  from  which  the  fragments  had 
come,  the  beautifully  inscribed  and  adorned 
bronze  plates  wliich  had  covered  at  one  time  the 
palace  gates  of  Shalmaneser.' 

■  Thpre  is  now  aonie  doulil  na  to  the  provenao(«  of  tbeae  bronie 
pUtea.  ThoiM?  whii-h  Rastiani  dug  <iut.  at  B«liivr4l  nmy  linvp  h»><>ti  Imried 
there  by  uativct)  who  dwired  to  ooucca)   lh«  plucv  uf  Ibi^ir  Dritin. 
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While  this  work  was  in  progress  Rassam  had 
excavations  carried  on  at  Kuj^unjik  and  at  Nim- 
roud  "under  trustworthy  overseers,  whose  pri- 
mary duty  was  to  search  for  inscriptions."  It  was 
at  the  former  that  he  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  find  "buried  in  a  wall,  an  almost  perfect  deca- 
gon terra-cotta  cylinder,  covered  with  nearly 
1,300  lines  of  fine  cuneiform  characters,  detailing 
the  conquests  and  the  extension  of  the  sway  of 
Ashurbanipal."'  Few  inscribed  objects,  more 
beautiful  or  more  perfectly  preserved,  have 
come  out  of  Assyria.  From  Nimroud  the  re- 
sults were  much  less  important,  and  in  May, 
1878,  Rassam  returned  to  England  to  come 
again  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  now 
received  from  the  Turkish  government  a  firman, 
obtained  by  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  most  extended  ex- 
cavations, on  terms  more  liberal  than  had  ever 
been  granted  before.-  Leaving  overseers  in 
charge  at  Kuyunjik,  Nimroud,  and  Kalah  Sher- 
gat,  he  now  entered  the  great  southern  field  and 
began  to  excavate  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
His  first  efforts  were  made  in  the  mound  of 
Babil,  which  he  thought  covered  the  remains  of 
the  hanging-gardens,  described  by  Diodorus  and 
Pliny,  but  which  Koldewey*  now  has  determined 


■  Raasam,  Auhur  and  Ike  Land  of  Nimrod,  p.  221. 

*  See  RB«aDi'8  own  account  of  these  provisions,  Aitkur  and  the  Land 
V  Nimrod,  p.  259. 

'  Robert  Koldewey,  Die  Tempd  ton  Babylon  und  Bornppa,  p.  U 
Lcopiig,  1911. 
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are  really  the  remains  of  a  late  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. In  the  mounds  of  Amran  ibr  All 
and  Jumjuma  he  concentrated  his  efforts  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  hundreds  of 
small  business  tablets  and,  far  more  valuable, 
the  broken  barrel-shaped  cylinder  in  which  Cyrus 
had  recounted  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  538  B.  C. 

While  his  workmen  continued  these  excava- 
tions, Rassam  himself  went  on  to  the  ruins  of 
Borsippa,  and  there  uncovered  "another  palace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,"'  which  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  much  more  important  and  in- 
teresting temple  of  the  god  Nebo,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place.  From  Borsippa  Rassam 
slipped  away  to  visit  Telloh,  and  then  made  his 
way  northward  to  his  work  in  Ass>'Tia,  which 
had  gone  on  in  his  absence,  and  thence,  in  May, 
1879,  returned  to  England,  and  a  full  year 
elapsed  before  he  was  back  again  at  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  absence 
excavations  on  a  small  scale  had  been  carried  on 
by  his  native  representatives,  but  without  not- 
able result.  Babylon  had  apparently  been  too 
often  plundered  to  have  retained  many  of  its 
ancient  glories,  or  their  work  was  easy-going  as 
well  as  unskillful.  But,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
on  the  very  day  of  his  return  a  workman  re- 
trieved from  the  debris  of  ages  the  fine  bronze 
threshold  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  It  made  trouble 
for  Rassam,  after  the  usual  fashion,  before  it 

)  IUaB«Di,  op.  eil.,  p.  270. 
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could  be  removed.  "Just,"  so  he  says,  "ai 
was  starting  for  my  northern  journey,  I  received 
a  telegram  from  my  head  overseer  at  Babylon 
complaining  that  the  local  authorities  at  Hillah 
had  seized  the  copjx'r  relic  and  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  taken  to  Baghdad,  alleging  that  the  ob- 
ject was  a  block  of  gold.  Rumor  had  spread  all 
over  the  country  that  our  find  at  Birs  Nimroud 
was  of  incalculable  value,  and  it  was  feared  that 
if  the  warlike  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  believed 
the  report  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
plunder  it  and  cause  it  to  be  injured."  It  came 
away  safely  at  last,  and  now  reposes  securely  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  on  it  one  reads  the 
simple  legend:  "I  am  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  supporter  of  Esagila  and  Ezida,  first 
bom  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon.  To 
Nebo,  my  exalted  lord,  who  prolongs  the  days 
of  my  life,  I  have  built  anew  his  temple  in 
Borsippa."  There  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Ezida  had  Rassam  found  it  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  twenty-five  centuries.  Historically  more 
important  than  this  was  a  terra-cotta  cylinder, 
written  by  command  of  Antiochus  Soter,  first 
bom  son  of  Seleucus,  who,  in  270  B.  C,  had 
restored,  for  the  last  time,  the  shrine  of  Nebo, 
in  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  so  great  pride. 

Rassam  had  now  become  a  superintendent  of 
excavations  in  many  places,  dividing  his  time 
between  Babylonia  and  Assjria  and  Armenia,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Van,  and  organizing  excar 
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vations,  not  indeed  upon  a  large  scale,  but  in 
many  places.  His  movements  over  wide  extent 
of  territory,  his  skillful  and  conciliatory  treat- 
ment of  natives  high  and  low,  his  keen  and  tire- 
less search  for  antiquities,  give  one  an  im- 
pression of  energy,  of  kindliness,  and  of  ability 
which  his  whole  face  and  demeanor  amply  con- 
firmed.' 

From  the  works  at  Babylon  he  flitted  away  to 
Mosul  for  a  month's  oversight  and  thence  to 
Van  for  nearly  two  months,  and  by  the  month  of 
September,  1880,  was  on  his  way  back  to  Mosul 
for  another  six  weeks  of  superintendence.  His 
note  upon  the  work  during  his  absence  at  Ku- 
yunjik  is  quaintly  illustrative  of  his  point  of 
view.  He  says  quite  simply:  "I  first  visited  the 
excavations,  and  foimd  the  gangs  hard  at  work. 
With  the  exception  of  inscribed  terra-cotta  tab- 
lets, nothing  had  been  discovered  worth  men- 
tioning."- He  was  still  anxious  for  the  discovery 
of  big  stone  objects  of  great  works  of  art,  and 
did  not  fully  appreciate,  as  indeed  he  could  not, 
how  great  was  the  importance  of  these  little 
clay  books,  which  he  passes  over  so  lightly. 

By  the  end  of  November  he  was  again  amid 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.  His  first  words  are  in- 
teresting.    "Early  the  next  day  I  went  with 

■  I  knew  him  well  for  a  number  of  years  when  he  whs  living  in  a  gentle 
and  beautiful  retirement  ut  BrighUiti,  England,  and  wttx  happy  to 
U<ten  by  the  hour  to  his  stories  of  his  great  days,  and  to  help  in  the 
issue  of  his  book  frnui  whirb  I  have  made  the  extracts  guoted  in  the 
forooaing  pugrs. 

•  Baasam.  op.  cit.,  p.  391. 
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Dawootl  Toma  over  the  different  works,  and' 
examined  the  localities  where  collections  of  un- 
baked clay  tablets  had  been  discovered,  and  was 
glad  to  find  that  important  relics  had  crowned 
our  labors.  I  found,  to  my  great  vexation,  that 
a  large  number  of  the  records  had  crumbled  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  removed,  as  they 
were  found  in  damp  soil  impregnated  with  nitre. 
Had  I  had  an  Assyrian  copyist  with  me,  we 
might  have  preserved,  at  all  events,  the  history 
of  the  documents,  though  part  of  the  originals 
would  have  been  lost."*  So  perished  much  both 
there  and  elsewhere  in  many  of  the  works  of  the 
earlier  excavators.  ^ 

And  now  we  approach  a  second  climax  in  " 
Rassam's  labors.  The  first  was  surely  in  the  re- 
covery of  a  portion  of  Ashurbanipal's  library. 
The  second  was  now  to  come.  The  story  which 
leads  up  to  it  begins  boldly:  "After  ha\'ing  spent 
about  three  weeks  at  Hillah,  Birs  Nimroud,  and 
Jimjima,  I  proceeded  northward  to  see  the  other 
ancient  mounds  which  were  reported  to  me  to 
be  of  immense  size.  I  first  vdsited  the  mound 
of  what  the  Arabs  call  Tell-Ibraheem,  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Hillah. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  from  its  situation 
and  important  position  between  Babylon,  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  Seleucia,  it  marks  the  seat  of  ancient 
Cuthah.  It  is  an  enormously  large  moimd, 
about  three  thousand  feet  in  circumference,  and 

>  RBonm,  op.  eit.,  pp.  305,  396. 
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two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high."'  There  is 
now  little  doubt  that  the  identification  is  cor- 
rect. After  this  fortunate  hit  he  set  out,  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  deliberatelj'  to  search  for  the  site 
of  Sippar.  Several  proposed  identifications  with 
various  mounds  had  not  satisfied  his  ideas  of  the 
requirements,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  that  George 
Smith  had  already  proposed  Abu  Habba  as  the 
probable  location.-  Rassam  sought  it  after  an 
archaeological  method,  examining  several  mounds 
and  deciding  agauist  them  all  until  he  came  to 
Abu  Habba.  "I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes," 
he  says,  "on  looking  down  and  finding  every- 
thing under  my  horse's  feet  indicating  a  ruin  of 
an  ancient  citj';  and  if  I  had  had  any  workmen 
at  hand  I  would  have  then  and  there  placed  two 
or  three  gangs  to  try  the  spot.  ...  I  found,  on 
examining  the  extent  of  the  ruin,  that  it  was 
of  immense  size,  though  not  so  high  as  either 
Tel-Ibraheem,  Babel  or  Ibraheem-al-Khaleel.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  all  sides,  excepting 
the  western,  where  the  pjTamid,  or  cone,  is 
situated.  On  the  north  and  north-east  sides,  the 
wall  is  almost  perfect,  but  on  the  east  and  south- 
cast  it  is  not  very  conspicuous.  The  inclosure 
contained  an  area  of  about  3,500  square  yards."' 
He  decided  to  excavate  and,  bringing  gangs 
from  Babylon,  who  had  already  had  experience, 
he  set  them  to  work,  and  in  "two  or  three  days" 


■  Ruaam,  op.  eit..  p.  .396. 

•  Record*  of  (he  Pott,  First  series,  v,  p. 

■  Raasaui,  op.  cil.,  p.  399. 
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Bnddenly  a  grest  reward.  In  do^gas^ 
out  a  chamber  a  pavement  of  aephah  was  found 
m^e%A  of  the  more  oaual  stone,  marble,  or  brick. 
**\,  therefore/'  so  be  says,  "lost  no  time  in  hav- 
ing the  aq>halt  pavement  broken  into  and  ex- 
amined, and  to  the  surivise  of  the  wortcmen, 
and  to  my  not  a  little  delight,  an  inscribed  earth- 
enware casket,  with  a  lid,  was  discovered  in  the 
sootheastem  comer  of  the  chamber,  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  Inside  it  we  found  a 
stone  tablet,  11 3^^  inches  long  by  7  inches  wide, 
inscribed  minutely  on  both  sides  with  a  smaU 
baa-relief  on  the  top  of  the  obverse,  representing 
a  deity,  which  has  since  been  identified  by  As- 
syrian scholars  with  the  sun  god."'  Above  the 
god  stands  a  legend  which  reads:  "The  image  of 
Shaxnash,  the  great  Lord,  who  dwells  in  Elbab- 
bara,  which  is  in  Sippar."  Rassam  had  settled 
forever  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  site  of 
Sippar,  and  here  he  was  standing  in  a  chamber 
of  its  famous  temple.  In  an  adjoining  room 
were  found  "two  barrel-shaped  inscribed  terra- 
cotta cylinders,  containing  a  record  of  Naboni- 
dus,"  which  proved  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  restoration  of  this  temple,  and  bore  a 
chronological  note  which  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  among  A8s>Tiologi8ts  for  many  years.* 
Besides  these  larger  finds,  clay  tablets,  mostly 
unbaked,  poured  out  of  the  uncovered  chambers, 

•  aumn.  op.  tit.,  pp.  401,  402. 
'  8m  below,  p.  4»4. 
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and  those  that  seemed  likely  to  crumble  away, 
as  had  others  before,  Rassam  actually  baked  and 
80  preserved  them  from  decay.  The  very  success 
of  his  energetic  campaign  excited  the  natives  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  made  various  efforts  to 
stop  his  work,  and  though  failing  to  do  it,  gave 
him  no  little  trouble.  On  went  the  work  until 
he  had  laid  bare  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
chambers  and  halls  out  of  j>erhap8  three  hundred 
which  made  up  the  great  complex  of  the  temple. 
And  now  it  was  ahnost  time  for  the  expiration  of 
his  firman,  and  in  May,  1881,  he  set  out  for  Con- 
stantinople and  for  England,  leaving  to  native 
superintendents  the  further  work  upon  the  ruins 
of  Sippar. 

In  April,  1882,  he  was  back  again  at  Abu 
Habba,  and  WTites  a  summary  of  the  results  in 
these  few  sentences:  "Our  excavations  at  Abu- 
Habba  were  carried  on  without  any  interruption 
for  eighteen  months  altogether,  during  which 
time  we  must  have  discovered  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  inscribed  clay  tablets,  a  large 
number  of  which  fell  to  pieces  before  we  could 
have  them  baked."  His  efforts  to  secure  an 
extension  of  his  firman  failed,  and  the  work 
ceased  by  expiration  of  time,  and  he  was  again 
in  England  on  the  20th  of  December,  1882. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  Rassam  had  begun 
tliis  great  series  of  expeditions,  and  the  record 
was  closed.  He  was  never  again  to  live  among 
the  simple-hearted  people  of  the  desert,  whom 
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he  loved  and  understood  so  well.  For  thirty 
years  he  was  yet  to  live  in  happy  retirement  in 
his  adopted  land  of  England,  and  when  he 
slipped  away  he  was  the  last  of  the  great  early 
explorers,  whose  labors  had  restored  peoples  and 
hteratiires  long  lost. 

While  Rassara  was  busy  a  new  discoverer  ap)- 
pearcd  in  the  East  and  very  quietly  began  his 
work.  M.  Ernest  de  .Sarzec  was  appointed 
French  consul  at  Bassorah,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January,  1877. 
He  had  been  in  Abyssinia  and  had  served  in 
Egj'pt.  He  knew  the  desert  and  its  people,  and 
he  carried  to  his  new  post  strong  enthusiasm  for 
archaeological  work.  Two  months  after  he  en- 
tered Bassorah  de  Sarzec  had  begun  excavations 
at  Telloh — a  mound  four  miles  in  length,  lying 
in  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  southern  Babylonia, 
about  five  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Schatt-el- 
Hai,  and  sixty  miles  north  of  Mugheir.  On  this 
mound  de  Sarzec  worked  from  March  5  to  June 
11,  1877,  and  again  from  February'  18  to  June  9, 
1878.  In  July,  1878,  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
found  himself  famous.  He  went  again  and 
worked  in  the  mound  from  January  to  March, 

1880,  and  also  November  12,  1880.  to  March  15, 

1881.  So  great  was  his  success  that  the  French 
government  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  went  on 
with  campaigns  in  1888,  1889,  1893,  1894,  1895, 
1898,  1900.  His  work  was  thus  prolonged  over 
a  con.siderable  period,  and  instead  of  merely  run- 
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ning  trenches  hither  and  thither,  he  dug  sys- 
tematically over  a  large  part  of  the  mound. 
The  results  were  full  of  surprises  to  the  guild  of 
Assyrian  students,  and  were  indeed  almost  revo- 
lutionary. He  uncovered  a  fine  temple,  whose 
outer  walls  were  one  hundred  and  seventj'-five 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  broad,  erected 
upon  a  vast  mound  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
high.  The  outer  wall  was  five  feet  thick,  built 
of  great  baked  bricks  one  foot  square,  bearing 
the  name  Goudea.  These  bricks  were  tightly 
fastened  together  by  bitumen.  In  the  interior 
he  found  thirty-six  rooms,  chiefly  small  in  size, 
though  one  was  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  feet.  In 
almost  every  room  there  were  found  objects  of 
interest  or  of  instruction  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  early  Babylonia.  In  one  room  alone 
there  were  found  no  less  than  eight  diorite  stat- 
ues, from  an  early  period  of  Babylonian  art, 
which  had  been  unfortunately  mutilated  by 
some  later  barbarians,  for  all  were  headless. 
The  valuable  inscriptions  were,  however,  in  per- 
fect preservation.  In  another  part  of  the  mound 
during  the  very  first  season  there  were  found 
two  beautiful  terra-cotta  cylinders,  each  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length  by  twelve  in  diameter. 
Each  of  these  contained  no  less  than  two  thou- 
sand lines  of  inscription,  forming  thus  the  long- 
est inscriptions  from  an  early  period  then  known. 
De  Sarzec's  work  was  done  in  masterly  fashion, 
and  when  the  inscriptions  and  objects  of  art 
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were  brau^t  to  Paris  azid  deposited  in  the 
Lou\Te,  it  was  felt  that  indeed  a  new  era  had 
opened  for  French  archaeologKal  stody.  Qtiar- 
ten  were  fitted  up  in  the  Lou\'re,  and  theae 
objects  found  a  place  beneath  the  great  roof, 
togetfaer  with  the  discoveries  of  Botta,  the 
pioneer.  They  did  not  receive  the  same  acclaim 
as  Botta's  discoveries  had  done  in  France,  or 
Layard's  in  England,  but  they  were  even  of 
greater  value  scientifically.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions the  early  language  of  the  Sumerians  was 
more  perfectly  learned,  and  from  the  statues 
and  reliefs  some  faint  idea  was  first  conceived 
of  the  appearance  of  the  great  people  who  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  civilization  in  southern 
Bab^'lonia.  That  was  a  distinguished  serxioe 
which  de  Sarzec  had  rendered.  It  alone  was 
sufficient  to  give  him  high  place  on  the  roll  of 
those  who  had  made  Babylonia  live  again. 

Again  and  agam  since  1881  has  de  Sarzec  re- 
sumed his  work  at  Telloh,  and  ever>'  3'ear  has  be 
brought  forth  from  the  same  mounds  fresh  dis- 
coveries of  mo\ing  interest.  In  1894  ilie  spades 
of  his  workmen  struck  into  a  chamber  from 
which  were  taken  no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
tablets — a  vast  hoard  of  archives  mostly  of  a 
business  character  and  relating  to  trade,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  industrj',  ^ith  a 
goodly  number  of  temple  documents  and  reli- 
gious notices.  The  mass  of  tablets  was  so  great 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  protect  them  from 
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the  thieving  propensities  of  the  natives,  and 
many  thousands  were  stolen,  to  be  sold  and 
scattered  all  over  the  world  both  in  public 
museums  and  in  private  hands.  While  this  is 
to  be  deplored,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  expect  that 
in  the  end  very  few  of  them  will  be  lost  to  science. 
With  this  exception  de  Sarzec  has  been  success- 
ful in  securing  for  the  Louvre  an  important  part 
of  the  brilliant  results  of  his  explorations. 

In  this  same  year  he  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  great  building  with  double  walls,  erected 
by  Ur-Nina,  doubtless  correctly  explained  b}' 
Heuzey'  as  a  storehouse  for  grain  or  fruit,  the 
double  walls  with  an  air  space  between  them 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
vermin,  and  as  these  walls  were  separated  by  a 
space  of  two  and  a  half  feet  they  provided  a 
store-place  for  tools,  measures,  and  the  like. 
The  walls  and  floors  of  this  corridor  had  been 
well  covered  with  asphalt,  and  the  inner  rooms 
were  therefore  also  preserved  against  wet.  This 
building  had  apparently  perished  in  fire,  and 
above  its  remains  a  later  king  had  laid  a  plat- 
form of  bricks  and  asphalt  for  another  building. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  de  Sarzec's  dis- 
coveries had  yielded  a  new  period  to  human 
history,  for  to  him  we  owe  our  first  knowledge 
of  the  great  kings  Ur-Nina,  Eannatum,  Ente- 
mena,  and  others  of  their  period  who  made  and 

'  Une  i'illa  RoyaU  ChaUfmne  vrrs  Van  4000  nvant  iiotre  4r<".  rt'apr^ii 
Im  levto  cl  lea  noles  de  M.  de  Saritw  pur  I><iii  Il<-u«py.     Pttrin,  llMKl. 
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lived  in  a  civilization  worthy  in  essential  point 
to  be  compared  with  the  glorious  age  of  Ham- 
mui'api,  which  was  to  follow  so  many  years  later. 

Few  explorers  have  ever  been  more  fortunate 
in  support  at  home.  As  the  products  of  the 
spade  came  to  Paris  a  whole  new  department 
was  created  in  the  Louvre  for  their  reception, 
with  L6on  Heuzey  as  director.  To  him  fell  the 
great  and  honorable  task  of  publishing  the  re^l 
suits,  which  he  achieved  in  a  manner  so  sump-^ 
tuous  as  well  as  scientific  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  French  archaeology.'  In  June, 
1901,  de  Sarzec  died,  leaving  a  distinguished 
memory,  and  much  material  unearthed  from  the 
gloomy  mound  where  he  had  worked  so  long.^ 

Nearly  two  years  passed  by  before  a  successor 
was  found  in  Commandant  Gaston  Cros,  who 
reached  Telloh  January  3,  1903,  and  took  up 
the  work  which  de  Sarzec  had  laid  down,  and 
continued  his  first  campaign  until  the  end  of 
May.  In  this  campaign  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  a  complete  statue  in  green  diorite  of 
King  Goudea,''  represented  in  a  seated  position, 
with  an  inscription  recounting  his  building  of 
the  temple  of  E-ninnu  and  of  the  temple  of  E-pa 


■  L*on  Heuiey,  DtcoucerUa  en  ChattUe,  folio,  Paria,  1884 — .  ■ 

*  Compare  Thureau-Dangiii,  ffote  sur  la  Iroinhne  collection  de  Ta- 
bltUei  tUcommie  par  it.  de  Sarzec  &  Telloh.  Comptea  Rendu*,  AeadSmie 
da  /ruenpdiotu),  p.  77,  f.     Paris,  1902. 

•  L4oD  Heuxpy  et  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  NourrUej  Fouillee  de  Telio 
par  te  commandant  Oaeton  Crot.  Livraison  [.  Paris,  1910,  pp.  21-25 
bikI  pp.  26-28.  With  tmudsomc  plate  of  the  Goudea  blatue  iii  Livraison 
11.     Paris,  1911. 
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for  the  goddess  Nina.  The  head  had  been 
broken  off  in  a  fall,  but  was  readily  replaced, 
and  was  interesting  as  the  first  complete  statue 
of  the  king  which  had  been  found.  Though  but 
seventeen  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  it  belongs 
to  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  Sumerian 
people.  In  1904  and  in  1905  the  work  of  Cros 
was  devoted  largely  to  topographical  explora- 
tion in  which  the  work  of  de  Sarzec  was  carried 
forward  and  the  plan  of  tlie  city  came  more  and 
more  to  light,  though  many  inscriptions  of  the 
dynasties  of  Ur  and  of  Agade  rewarded  the  ex- 
plorer. In  the  former  year  was  found  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  statuette  of  steatite,  rep- 
resenting a  dog  bearing  a  vase  on  his  back  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sumu-ilu,  king  of 
Ur,  who  was  previously  unknowTi;*  and  in  1905 
fragments  of  seven  stelae  of  Goudea,*  as  well 
as  many  small  texts  of  Ur-Engur  and  of  other 
persons  of  the  early  dynasties. 

The  fourth  campaign  was  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1909,  and  met  with  uncommon  diffi- 
culties from  the  neighboring  Arabs  aroused  to  a 
pitch  of  high  excitement  by  the  changes  in  the 
government  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Cros  never- 
theless had  a  successful  year,  of  which  the  most 
important  results  were   the   discovery   of   the 


*  Beuxcy  and  Tbureau-Daogin,  S'ouvelUt  PouiUe*  de  Tdlo  II,  pp. 
157-159.  160-166. 

•  Lfion  Heuwy,  Vne  rf««  tcpl  ulUa  tie  Guudfa,  Fi)ndntiriD  Eu^:^n<^ 
Plot,  MoniuiiPiits  et  Miuiuircs,  xvi.  p.  5,  (.  I'aria,  190U.  Coiopuiti 
alao  Comptei  Rendu  de  VAcadimie,  1908,  pp.  808,  SOU. 
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immense  walls  of  defense  about  the  citadel  built 
by  Goudea,  and  rising  in  two  stages  to  a  height 
of  twenty-six  feet,  with  the  outer  surface  in- 
clined, and  supported  by  towers  at  intervals. 
Both  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  this  wall  was 
followed  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet, 
forming  a  most  valuable  topographical  index  of 
the  city  at  the  north.'  ■ 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  further  campaigns  by  Cros 
have  been  reported.    His  work  was  a  most  sue-™ 
ccssful  continuation  of  de  Sarzec's  labors.  ^ 

During  all  this  long  period  of  exploration  and 
excavation,  carried  on  by  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  there  have  been  developing  in  Amer- 
ica schools  of  students  of  the  languages,  history, 
and  religions  of  the  ancient  Orient.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  in  America,  also,  men  should  begin  to 
talk  of  efforts  to  assist  m  the  great  work  of 
recovering  the  remains  of  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian civilization.  In  1884,  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  and  of  the  Society  of 
BibMcal  Literature  and  Exegesis,  conferences 
were  held  upon  this  subject  in  which  Professor 
John  P.  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward,  Professor  Francis  Brown, 
and  Professor  Isaac  H.  HaU,  of  New  York,  and 
Professors  C.  H.  Toy  and  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  Har- 
vard University,  were  participants.  These  and 
other  gentlemen  finally  formed  an  organization, 

<  L6011  Hcuicy,  Rapport  tur  la  Mitnon  FranfaiM  de  Chaldie,  Comptes 
Rendut  dc  la  Acad&oiie  dea  Inacriptioiu  ot  Belloa-Lettras.  Paris, 
leiO.     Pp.  162-167. 
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afterward  connected  with  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America,  for  the  purix)se  of  raising 
funds  to  send  out  to  Babylonia  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  country  and  see  where  excavations 
might  profitably  be  undertaken.  Miss  Cath- 
erine Lorillard  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  gave  five 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
prehminary  exploration,  and  on  September  6, 
1884,  the  Wolfe  expedition  to  Babylonia  de- 
parted from  New  York.'  The  personnel  of  this 
expedition  consisted  of  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ha>Ties,  then  an  instructor  in  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  S.  Ster- 
rett.  They  traveled  over  much  of  the  land  of 
Babylonia,  visiting  sites  where  excavations  had 
previously  been  made,  as  well  as  scores  of 
moimds  that  had  not  yet  been  examined  by 
archaeologists.  Upon  his  return,  in  June,  1885, 
Dr.  Ward  earnestly  recommended  that  an  expe- 
dition be  placed  in  the  field  to  engage  in  the 
actual  work  of  excavation.  He  advised  that 
Anbar  be  the  site  chosen  for  this  purpose,-  but 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  opportunities  in 


'  .Sec  "Report  on  the  Wolfe  ExpeditioD  lo  Babylonia,  IfsM-SS,"  by 
Williaiu  Huyea  Ward,  Papera  of  (he  Archaiotooical  Irutitutt  of  America, 
Boston,  1886,  and  aliw  "The  Wolfe  Exi>cdition,"  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Ward. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Journal  of  the  Socitty  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exae»i», 
June  fo  December.  1885,  pp.  6ft-60.  The  diary  of  Dr.  Ward  is  pub- 
liiihed  in  part  by  Dr.  Peters  in  Nippur,  vol.  i.  Appendix  F,  pp.  318-376. 

'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  p.  60.  On  tliifl  mound 
of  Anbar  compare  a  moat  interesting  not<?  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon 
quoted  in  Sippur  by  John  P.  Peters.  New  York,  1897,  vol.  i,  pp. 
178,  179.  Rnwlinson  reached  the  negative  result  that  Anbar  could 
nut  be  identified  with  any  Aitsyrian  or  Babylonian  aile. 
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other  places,  among  them  at  Niffer,  then 
roneously  identified  with  ancient  Calneh,  of 
which  he  said,  "There  nothing  has  been  done; 
It  is  a  most  promising  site  of  a  most  famous 
city.'" 

The  report  of  Dr.  Ward  bore  no  immediate 
fruit,  but  the  leaven  was  steadily  working,  and 
efforts  were  proceeding  in  several  directions  to 
secure  funds  to  undertake  excavations.  The 
labors  of  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  at  last  bore  fruit, 
and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  which  departed  from  New 
York  June  23, 1888.  Of  this  company  Dr.  Peters 
was  director,  and  Professors  Hermann  V.  Hil- 
precht,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Robert  F.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
were  Assyriologists,  Mr.  Perez  Hastings  Field, 
architect,  and  J.  H.  Haynes,  business  manager, 
commissary,  and  photographer.  It  was,  how- 
ever, long  ere  the  expedition  could  come  to  its 
work.  There  were  the  usual  delays  in  securing 
permission  from  the  Imperial  Ottoman  govern- 
ment; there  were  difficulties  in  the  gathering  of 
equipment  and  in  the  assembling  of  the  staff; 
there  was  a  shipwreck  of  part  of  the  expedition 
on  the  island  of  Samos,  and  perils  of  health  and 
of  life  during  the  long  journey  overland  to 
southern  Babylonia.^ 

At  last,  on  February  6,  1889,  excavations  were 

'  Paper*  of  the  Ardiaolooioal  liuiiixite.  Report  of  Dr.  Ward,  p.  29 
•  See  the  lively  narrative  of  Pcttrs,  Nippur,  vol.  i,  pp.  1-241. 
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begun  on  the  mount  of  Nuffar,  or  Niffer,  the  site 
of  ancient  Nippur,  and  continued  until  April  15, 
with  a  maximum  force  of  two  hundred  Arabs. 
The  difficulties  were  enormous,  for  there  were 
constant  struggles  with  some  of  the  native  tribes, 
with  many  individuals  among  them,  and  with 
sundry  Turkish  officials.  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
the  expedition  made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
all  the  mounds  and  won  from  them  more  than 
"two  thousand  cuneiform  tablets  and  fragments 
(among  them  three  dated  in  the  reign  of  King 
Ashuretililani  of  AssjTia) ,  a  number  of  inscribed 
bricks,  terra  cotta  brick  stamp  of  Naram-Sin, 
fragment  of  a  barrel  cylinder  of  Sargon  of  As- 
syria, inscribed  stone  tablet,  several  fragments  of 
inscribed  vases  (among  them  two  of  King  Lu- 
galzaggisi  of  Erech),  door  socket  of  Kurigalzu, 
about  twenty-five  Hebrew  bowls,  a  large  number 
of  stone  and  terra  cotta  vases  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  terra  cotta  images  of  gods  and  their 
ancient  moulds,  reliefs,  figurines,  and  toys  in 
terra  cotta,  weapons  and  utensils  in  stone  and 
metal,  jewelry  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  bronze, 
and  various  precious  stones,  a  number  of  weights, 
seals,  and  seal  cylinders."'  It  is  an  excellent 
record,  yet  to  Dr.  Peters  it  seemed  that  the  first 
year's  work  "was  more  or  less  of  a  failure  so  far 
at  least  as  Nippur  was  concerned."^    This  judg- 

'  Thia  summary  of  (ho  year's  operation  is  quot<«d  from  Hiiprcclir, 
Old  Bahylonian  Intcripliona,  Chitfty  from  Nippur,  vol.  i,  part  ii.  Phil- 
adelphia, 189fl,  p.  8. 

'  Peters,  Nippur,  vol.  i,  p.  vii. 
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ment  is  probably  influenced  by  the  great  diffi- 
culties with  the  Arabs  which  embittered  the  last 
days  of  the  work.*  It  was  successful,  though  far 
surpassed  in  importance  by  that  which  was  to 
follow.  ^ 

From  January  14  to  May  3,  1890,  the  Univer-" 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  expedition  was  again  at 
work  at  Nippur,  with  Dr.  Peters  as  director,  and 
Mr.  HajTies  as  business  manager,  and  with  a 
maximum  force  of  four  hundred  Arabs.  During 
this  season  about  eight  thousand  inscribed  tab- 
lets were  taken  from  the  ruins  as  well  as  an-^| 
tiquities  of  other  kinds  in  large  numbers.*  It 
was  a  brilliantly  successful  year  in  everj'  par- 
ticular, being  also  less  disturbed  by  troubles  with 
the  Arabs  than  the  former.  All  these  antiquities 
wexe  sent  to  Constantinople  for  the  Imperial 
Musfeum,  though  later  considerable  portions  of 
them  were  presented  to  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  as  a  personal  gift  of  the 
sultan.  This  gracious  act  arose  directly  out  of 
the  dignified  and  generous  course  pursued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  had  honestly  handed  over  the  antiquities 
to  the  Constantinople  authorities,  as  indeed  they 
had  promised  to  do,  but  had  gone  much  further 
than  this.  Professor  Hilprecht  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  catalogue  these  same  collections 

'See  Peten,  ibid.,  vol.  i,  chap,  xii;  Tht  Catastrophe,  pp.  279.  ff. 

'  See    the   summary    by    HQprecht   in   Old   Babylonian    Interiplion*, 
vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  8.  aad  compare  the  full  and  entertaining 
o(  Prtcn,  Nippur,  vol.  ii.  fOMtm. 
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for  the  Imperial  Museum.  This  work  was  done 
with  great  skill,  but  also  with  such  tact  as  to 
call  forth  expressions  of  gratitude  from  all  who 
were  connected  with  the  museum.  By  gifts  of 
antiquities  to  the  museum  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Professor  Hilprecht  was  himself  a  curator, 
the  sultan  aimed  to  repay  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  this  free  gift  of  his  services. 

For  a  time  excavations  at  Nippur  were  inter- 
mitted, but  on  April  11,  1893,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  had  another  expedition  in  the  field 
under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes. 
Then  began  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
long  series  of  expeditions  in  Babj'lonia  or  in  As- 
syria. Haynes  remained  steadily  on  the  ground 
at  work  until  February  15,  1896,  with  a  short 
break  from  April  4  to  June  4,  1894.  Never  be- 
fore had  a  European  ventured  to  carry  on 
excavations  tlirough  a  hot  season.  Professor 
Hilprecht  has  not  spoken  too  cordially  in  saying 
that  "the  crowning  success  was  reserved  for  the 
unselfish  devotion  and  untiring  efforts  of  Haynes, 
the  ideal  Babylonian  explorer.  Before  he  ac- 
complished his  memorable  task,  even  such  men 
as  were  entitled  to  an  independent  opinion,  and 
who  themselves  had  exhibited  unusual  cowage 
and  energy,  had  regarded  it  as  practically  im- 
possible to  excavate  continuously  in  the  lower 
regions  of  Mesopotamia.  On  the  very  same 
ruins  of  Nippur,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
extensive  malarial  marshes,  and  'among  the  most 
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wild  and  ignorant  Arabs  that  can  be  found  ii? 
this  part  of  Asia,''  where  Laj-ard  himself  nearly 
sacrificed  his  life  in  excavating  several  weeks 
without  success,-  HajTies  has  spent  almost  three 
years  continuously,  isolated  from  all  civilized 
men,  and  most  of  the  time  without  the  comfort 
of  a  single  companion.  It  was  indeed  no  easy 
task  for  any  European  or  American  to  dwell 
thirty-four  months  near  these  insect-breeding 
and  pestiferous  Affej  swamps,  where  the  tem- 
perature in  perfect  shade  rises  to  the  enormous 
height  of  120°  Fahrenheit  (  =  c.  39°  Reaumur), 
where  the  stifling  sandstorms  from  the  desert  rob 
the  tent  of  its  shadow  and  parch  the  human  skin 
with  the  heat  of  a  furnace;  while  the  ever- 
present  insects  bite  and  sting  and  buzz  through 
day  and  night;  while  cholera  is  lurking  at  the 
tlireshold  of  the  camp  and  treacherous  Arabs 
are  planning  robbery  and  murder— and  yet  dur- 
ing all  these  wearisome  hours  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  three  ordinary  men.  Truly  a  splendid  victory, 
achieved  at  innumerable  sacrifices,  and  under  a 
burden  of  labors  enough  for  a  giant;  in  the  full 
significance  of  the  word  a  monurtientum  acre 
perenniiLS."^ 

During  the  third  campaign  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  about  twenty-one  thousand  cu- 


'  Laysrd,  Nineveh  and  Babj/km,  p.  565. 

'  Layard,  I.  c,  pp.  550-562.  "On  the  whole  I  am  much  incline<l  to 
qupHtion  whether  extensive  excavations  carried  on  at  Niffer  would 
produce  any  very  important  or  inlcrcsting  results"  (p.  562). 

*  Hilprecht,  Old  Bahi/U>nian  Interipliont,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  10. 
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neiform  tablets  and  fragments  were  taken  out 
of  the  mound,  and  besides  these  there  were 
found  large  numbers  of  antiquities  of  other 
kinds,  all  of  great  importance  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  history  of  Babylonia.  Among 
these  were  large  numbers  of  vases  and  fragments 
of  vases  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  history, 
drain  tiles,  water  cocks,  brick  stamps,  beautiful 
clay  coffins  glazed  in  tile  fashion  and  finely  pre- 
served, and  diorite  statues  and  fragments.' 

After  a  brief  and  necessary  interruption,  the 
Philadelpliia  expedition  began  work  again  in 
February,  1899,  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Haynes  as  man- 
ager and  Messrs.  Geere  and  Fisher  as  architects. 
In  January,  1900,  Professor  Hilprecht  reached 
Nippur  and  took  charge  as  scientific  director. 
Under  his  direction  "an  extensive  group  of  hills 
to  the  southwest  of  the  temple  of  Bel"  were  sys- 
tematically excavat«l.  From  the  same  location 
about  twenty-five  hundred  tablets  were  taken  in 
the  first  campaign,  and  later  excavations  had  in- 
creased the  number  to  about  fifteen  thousand. 
Within  six  weeks  "a  series  of  rooms  was  exposed 
which  furnished  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
cuneiform  documenjts,  forming  part  of  the  tt^m- 
ple  library  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
millennium  B.  C-."^ 

From  these  four  campaigns  had  come  a  vast 
store  of  literature  of  all  kinds;  here  were  letters 

■  rompore  the  suminary  in  Hilprecht,  ibid.,  p.  9. 
'Hilprecht,  "l.ale<t  Reaeareb  in  Bible  Liuids,"  Sunday  SehocU  Timet, 
Mky  6,  1000,  p.  270. 
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and  dispatches,  chronological  lists,  liistorical 
fragments,  syllabaries,  building  and  business  in- 
scriptions, astronomical  and  religious  texts,  vo- 
tive tablets,  inventories,  tax  lists,  and  plans  of 
estates.  Few  expeditions  had  ever  been  more 
successful  and  none  had  ever  been  more  wai'mly 
supported  at  home.  Fortunate  in  its  directors  at 
home,  rich  in  the  scientific  directorate  of  Profes- 
sor Hilprecht,  the  results  attained  have  been 
worthy  of  all  the  expenditure  of  energy,  life,  and 
treasure. 

One  expedition  inspires  another,  and  it  was 
surely  probable  that  the  University  of  Peimsyl- 
vania  explorations  at  Nippur  would  awaken  en- 
thusiasm and  induce  others  to  essay  great  tasks. 
The  next  American  excavator  proved  to  be  Dr. 
Edgar  James  Banks,  who  had  received  his  early 
training  in  Semitic  languages  and  history  in 
Harvard  University  and  had  carried  forward 
his  knowledge  of  Assyrian  under  Professor 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  father  of  modem  Assyri- 
ology,  as  his  predecessor,  Eberhard  Schrader, 
waa  of  its  beginnings  in  Germany.  Banks  began 
his  patient,  devoted,  and  ultimately  successful 
efforts  after  the  archaeologist's  career  by  secur- 
ing appointment  as  American  consul  at  Baghdad 
in  1898.  As  this  gave  him  no  opportunity  to 
e.xcavate,  he  resigned,  returned  to  America,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1899  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Ur  expedition,  which  had  been  organized^ 
with  President  William  Rainey  Harper,  of  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  at  its  head  and  supported 
by  President  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute, Bishop  Potter,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters,  of  the  Nippur  expedition,  and 
others.  Banks  reached  Constantinople  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1900,  and  began  to  sue,  through  the 
American  minister,  for  an  irade  from  the  sultan 
to  excavate  at  Mugheir,  the  site  of  ancient  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  After  a  tedious  wait,  the  applica- 
tion was  finally  rejected  by  the  sultan,  because 
the  Arabs  of  the  siurounding  country  were  in 
rebellion.  Banks  at  once  applied  for  permission 
to  excavate  at  Birs,  the  site  of  Borsippa,  which 
was  rejected  because  the  mound  lay  within  the 
district  already  granted  to  the  German  Orient 
Society.  Banks  then  applied  for  Tell  Ibrahim, 
the  mound  that  covers  Cutha.  After  long  de- 
lays this  also  was  refused,  and  then  ho  applied 
for  Bismya,  or  Bismaya,  as  it  has  also  bet>n 
called.  In  the  meantime  the  Ur  exjiedition  had 
dissolved  in  America,  and  a  new  organization  had 
been  formed  endowed  with  a  gift  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
known  as  the  Oriental  Exploration  Fund  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  with  President  W.  H. 
Harper  at  the  head  and  Professor  Robert 
Francis  Har|>er  as  director  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  section.  This  new  society,  organ- 
ized with  Harper's  well  known  skill,  applied  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  for  jjcrmission  to  excavate  at 
Senkereh,  the  site  of  Larsa,  or  Ellasar.    This  was 
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pigeon-holed  after  various  vicissitudes,  and  on 
October  3,  1903,  the  irade  was  granted,  per- 
mitting Dr.  Banks  to  excavate  in  behalf  of  the 
Oriental  Exploration  Fund  at  Bismya.  He  had 
spent  three  years  in  Constantinople,  part  of  the 
time  as  a  teacher  in  Robert  College,  and  part  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  legation, 
and  the  reward  for  aU  Ms  trials  ought  surely  to  be 
great.  Few  indeed  would  have  borne  them,  and 
waited  on  with  perseverance  so  remarkable.  He 
was  now  appointed  Field  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  expedition  and  ordered  into  the 
field,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1903,  began  to  dig 
upon  the  large  mound  at  Bismya,  beneath  which 
lay  probably  some  ancient  Babylonian  city 
whose  very  name  was  not  yet  known. 

As  the  mound  was  far  from  the  river,  a  well 
had  to  be  dug  to  supply  the  workmen  with  water, 
and  when  this  was  successfully  accomplished  the 
work  began  in  earnest,  and  on  the  very  first  day 
a  building  brick,  torn  from  the  edge  of  the  tem- 
ple platform,  was  found  to  contain  the  name  of 
Dungi,  king  of  Ur  (circa  2350  B.  C).  On  Jan- 
uary 26,  1904,  the  diggers  unearthed  a  fine 
ancient  statue,  headless,  but  otherwise  in  good 
general  preservation.  A  month  later  the  head 
was  found,  and  fitted  to  the  body,  the  whole 
being  then  about  34J-^  inches  in  height.  It  is  of 
some  sort  of  soft,  white  marble,  "the  head  is 
round  and  bald;  the  face  is  beardless;  the  fea- 
tures, somewhat  disfigured  by  a  growth  due  to 
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the  saltpetre  in  the  soil,  are  of  a  Sumerian  type." 
On  the  upper  right  shoulder  is  an  archaic  in- 
scription bearing  the  words  "E-sar,  mighty  king, 
king  of  Adab,"  and  so  the  city  which  Banks  was 
excavating  was  Adab,  and  here  was  the  statue 
of  one  of  its  ancient  kings,  apparently  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  Ur-Nina,  king  of  Lagash, 
at  about  3000  B.  C. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Adab,  found  by 
Banks,  revealed  a  long  period  of  history.  The 
upper  part  was  built  or  restored  by  Ur-Engur 
and  Dungi,  his  son,  about  2400  B.  C.  Beneath 
these  were  the  bricks  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin, 
and  beneath  these  again  the  plano-convex  bricks 
of  early  and  unknown  Sumerian  kings.  No  re- 
mains of  the  work  of  Hammurapi  were  found, 
though  the  king  has  as.siu-ed  us  in  the  prologue 
of  his  great  code  of  laws  that  he  was  the  "king 
who  gave  life  to  the  city  of  Adab;  the  benefactor 
of  the  temple  E-makh."' 

Small  fragmentary  walls  uncovered  were  pro- 
nounced a  portion  of  a  palace  by  Dr,  Banks,  and 
among  them  appeared  building  bricks  with  the 
name  of  Gimil  Sin,  about  2300  B.  C,  and  the 
fourth  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur.  A  portion  of 
the  ancient  city  seemed  to  have  been  given  up 
to  residence  during  the  Semitic  period,  for  a 
section  of  houses  with  narrow  streets  among 
them  was  discovered,  and  not  far  away  two 

■The  Code  of  Hunmurapi,  ColuniD  lU,  lines  06,  IT.  Compare 
Rosen,  Cuneiform  ParalUU  to  the  Old  Tettament,  p.  401. 
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thousand  five  hundred  tablets  were  recovered, 
five  hundred  in  excellent  preservation,  and  all  of 
the  conventional  business  or  contract  character. 

At  the  end  of  May  the  excavator  and  his  men 
were  driven  away  by  the  heat  and  the  fierce 
storms  of  flying  sand  and  dust,  and  the  hot 
summer  was  passed  in  Baghdad.  On  Septem- 
ber 19,  1904,  the  work  was  resumed,  but  in 
a  short  time  the  Turkish  authorities  ordered 
the  excavations  to  stop,  and  shortly  afterward 
Dr.  Banks  resigned  and  left  the  American  en- 
gineer, V.  S.  Persons,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
join  him,  to  resume  the  work.  His  work,  prom- 
ising though  it  seemed,  was  stopped  by  sudden 
illness,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Baghdad 
to  save  his  life.  The  work  ceased  then,  nor  has 
it  been  resumed,  and  how  much  more  of  ancient 
Adab  the  ruins  of  Bismya  inclose  remains  to  be 
learned  in  some  happier  day.' 

Alone  among  the  greatest  of  the  modem  na- 
tions Germany  had  done  very  little  in  the  field 
of  exploration  while  other  peoples  had  been  so 
busy.  German  scholarship  had  made  the  high- 
est contributions  to  decipherment  and  to  the 
scientific  treatment  of  texts  unearthed  by  the 
patient  explorers  sent  out  by  others.  It  were 
strange  if  Germany  should  not  also  seek  to  find 


*  For  the  fuller  acooiint  of  ihirt  exitodition  spp  the  bright  and  rlererly 
writU>n  book:  Bunnua  or  the  Loat  Cily  of  Adali.  a  Mioru  o/  Adventure, 
of  Explomlion,  and  nf  Kzcaration  amono  the  ruin*  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Burifd  Cituu  of  Botiylonia,  by  Edgar  Jumra  Baakii,  Ph.D.  New  York, 
1912. 
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lew  tablets  as  well  as  to  read  them.  Professor 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  long  an  exponent  of  the 
science  of  Assyriologj'  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  modem  times,  urged  the 
formation  of  the  German  Orient  Society,*  which 
was  finally  constituted  early  in  1898. 

Even  before  the  proposed  society  was  organ- 
ized a  "commission  for  the  arch£Bological  inves- 
tigation of  the  lands  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris"  prepared  to  secure  direct  information 
concerning  the  various  sites  which  seemed  to 
promise  the  best  results  when  excavated.  To 
this  end  Professor  Eduard  Sachau,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Robert 
Koldewey,  departed  for  the  East,  October  23, 
1897.  They  thoroughly  explored  Babylonia  and 
Assj-ria,^  and  brought  back  abundant  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  new  society,  which  was 
now  fairly  started.  To  it  scholfirs  gave  their  aid, 
the  German  Emperor  made  a  grant  of  funds,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  year  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  East  with  Dr.  Koldewey  as  director  and  Dr. 
Bruno  Meissner,  of  Halle,  as  Assyriologist.  The 
latt^^r,  after  very  useful  service,  retired  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  Lindl,  of  Munich.  In  the 
spring  of  1899  work  was  commenced  in  the  great 
mound  of  El-Kasr,  Babylon,  beneath  which  wore 


'  See  Friedrich  DeliUach,  Bz  Orientt  Lux!  Ein  Wort  lur  FSrdcrunu 
dcr  Deutechen  Orient-GeaelUchaft.     Ix>ipziK,  1 898. 

'Am  Buphrat  und  Tioru.  lU'isonotixen  aiis  dem  winUT  1897- 189H, 
von  Kduard  Sachau,  mit  6  Kartenukiiicn  und  32  Ahbilduiigcii.  Lvip- 
■ig.  1900,  pp.  180. 
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the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 
Success  was  had  in  a  measurable  degree  from  the 
very  beginning  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  Hittite 
inscription'  and  of  many  tablets  of  the  neo- 
Babylonian  period.  It  was,  however,  not  the 
piirjjose  of  this  expedition  to  search  for  tablets 
or  for  objects  of  art,  as  Rassam  and  many  others 
had  done.  These  must  indeed  always  be  of 
great  interest,  but  a  more  scientific  spirit  of 
archaeological  research  had  now  come,  and  it 
was  the  excavator's  business  to  study  the  to- 
pography and  so  to  ply  the  spade  as  to  reveal 
the  architectural  character  of  the  buildings  which 
should  be  unearthed.  Koldewey  was  provided 
with  a  light  railway  to  remove  the  debris  after 
its  examination,  and  so  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  covering  again  what  had  been  excavated  as 
the  work  proceeded.  Probably  no  former  expe- 
dition was  ever  equipped  in  so  scientific  a 
manner. 

He  first  laid  bare  the  great  building  buried 
beneath  the  mass  of  Kasr,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  able  architect,  Walter  Andrae,  made  a  com- 
plete plan  of  the  old  palace  which  Nabopolassar 
had  built  and  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  greatly 
extended  and  beautified.  It  is  interesting  to 
obser^-^e  in  passing  that  in  early  times  this 
palace  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Eu- 

'  WiitentchafUiche  Ver^lffentlieKungm  rfir  Deuttchen  Orient  GaelUchaft. 
1  Heft.  Die  HHtitifchr  Iwchrift  O'f^^nden  in  der  KiniothuTg  von  Baliy- 
lon  am  22.  Auotut  1890  utid  trrOffenltieht  von  Dr.  Rob.  Kuldewcy. 
Vorworl  von  Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  DeliUsch.     Leiptig.  1900. 
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phrates,  which  before  the  Graeco-Roman  period 
so  altered  its  course  as  to  place  this  palace  on 
the  right  bank,  dividing  it  from  the  new  palace 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the  temple  of  Esagila, 
which  found  themselves  on  the  left  bank.  Close 
by  the  side  of  the  old  palace  was  discovered  the 
small  temple  of  Emach,'  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess Ninmach,  and  reposing  safely  within  it  lay 
a  beautiful  cylinder  of  Ashurbanipal,  who  had 
restored  the  edifice,  and  a  brick  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who  had  rebuilt  it.  Twenty  years  earlier 
Rassam  had  excavated  six  chambers,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
structure.  In  one  of  the  rooms  were  found 
about  forty  small  tablets  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
Evilmerodach,  and  upon  them  appears  often  the 
name  Labashi,  architect  or  master  of  building, 
who  seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the  fabric 
at  that  period.  Small  though  the  temple  is,  it 
has  deep  historic  interest,  for  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  it  was  within  these  very  walls 
that  Alexander  made  his  offerings  when  death 
drew  ncar.^  Encouraged  by  these  results  the 
work  proceeded  without  a  lircak  during  even 
the  great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  extending 
over  from  the  mound  of  Kasr,  began  to  searcli 
the  great  mound  of  Amran  ibn  Ali  to  see  what 
might  be  concealed  therein.     From  March  to 


'  Robert  Koldewey,  Die  Tempet  wm  Ba6|/{on  un4  Bortippa,  p.  4,  IT. 
Leipzig.  1911. 

'Arrian,  Anal/ana,  vii.     24,  25. 
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November,  1900,  the  diners  wTou^t  amid  the 
rubbish  heaps,  and  then  before  them  lay  the 
evidence,  clear  beyond  dispute,  that  these  great 
walls  were  the  inclosure  of  Babylon's  greatest 
temple,  Esagila,  in  which  the  chief  god,  Marduk, 
received  his  worshijjers,  the  temple  of  which 
Nebuchadrezzar  has  had  more  to  say  than  of 
any  other.  Amid  its  now  ruined  masses  Kolde- 
wey  foimd  some  of  its  treasures,  fine  seals  of 
lapis  lazuli,  one  of  them  bearing  the  record  that 
it  was  presented  to  the  temple  by  Esarhaddon, 
king  of  AssjTia,  and  decorated  by  the  imposing 
figure  of  the  god  Adad.  Few  inscriptions  were 
found,  but  the  new  knowledge  of  temple  and 
palace  in  Babylon  was  ample  compensation. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  mound  of  Kasr, 
between  the  palace  and  the  temple  E-mach, 
were  found  the  remains  of  the  great  procession 
street  of  Aibur-shabuS  and  numerous  sandstone 
paving  stones  of  Nebuchadrezzar  discovered, 
each  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  king,  sa\-ing,  f 
"I  have  paved  the  street  of  Babylon,  with  stone 
from  the  mountain,  for  the  procession  of  the 
great  lord  Marduk." 

Moving  yet  further  south,  in  September,  1901 , 
the  mound  near  the  native  village  of  Jumjuma, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ishin  aswad,  that  is,  "black 
hill,"  was  next  attacked,  and  in  three  months' 
labor  disclosed  a  temple  in  which  were  found 

*  Koidcwey,  R.,  Die  PJUuiertteine  von  AUmnckabu  m  Babylan.     Leap- 
(is.  1001. 
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three  barrel  cylinders  of  Nabopolassar,  which 
were  read  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Weissbach,  who  was  now 
the  AssjTiologist  of  the  expedition.'  From  these 
it  was  clear  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Ninib,  and  that  it  bore  the  name  Epatutila. 
The  same  mound  jnelded  a  most  interesting 
hymn  to  Marduk  in  the  form  of  a  Utany,'  which 
filled  out  completely  the  gaps  in  a  badly  broken 
duplicate  long  reposing  in  the  British  Museimi; 
and  also  two  little  fragments  which  j-ielded  the 
name  Sin-magir,  a  king  of  Isin,  previously  un- 
known. So  do  literature  and  historj'  profit  each 
in  turn  as  the  topography  of  Babylon  is  brought 
to  the  light  of  a  modem  day. 

With  the  beginning  <rf  the  year  1902  the 
German  Orient  Society  was  carr>-ing  on  excava- 
tions in  five  dififerent  places,  and  now  the  dis- 
coveries flowed  on  so  swiftly  that  it  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  give  a  consistent  and  orderly 
picture  of  them. 

As  the  excavations  by  the  mound  of  Kasr 
were  continued  on  the  eastern  side  there  rose 
gradually  out  of  the  ruins  the  form  of  a  great 
double  gateway  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ishtar, 
and  spanning  the  proeeasioD  street  in  its  progreas 

So.  I«.  H».  IL  B  (KMi  iij).  dn  M^  p.  13.  ff,  by  Iff^imA.    C«b- 
pMe  te  Ml  lot  Bd  tr  i  li  riii  W«Mlaek.  BaJwUmimki  JVucAk. 
KuUt-mij.  Die  Temtfl  wm  Bat^lam  «W  B«r- 
;  S  U  Ibe  cod  of  1^ 

Nft  UPlS  (KaU>- 
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northward,  just  west  of  the  temple  E-mach.  Onj 
this  gate  were  discovered  the  most  beautiful! 
enamelled  bricks  depicting  in  brilliant  colors  and! 
in  bas-reliefs  figures  of  dragons  and  lions.  Here 
was  the  evidence  that  this  art  of  brick  enamel 
had  antedated  by  centuries  the  skilled  workman- 
ship of  the  Persians,  who  must  have  been  borrow- 
ers, and  not  inventors,  of  this  beautiful  craft.  On 
this  one  great  dooiAvay  were  found  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  figures,  most  of  i 
them  complete  and  in  perfect  preservation.'       ^| 

During  this  year  the  excavations  were  visited 
by  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  of  Berlin,  a 
director  of  the  society,  professor  of  Assyriology 
in  Berlin,  curator  of  the  Western  Asia  collections 
in  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin,  and  for  many 
years  the  personal  teacher  of  more  AssjTiologists' 
than  any  other  professof  of  the  subject  in  the 
world.  He  had  left  Berlin  on  the  18th  of  March 
and  traveled  by  way  of  Aleppo  (April  8),  Urf* 
(April  14),  Diarbekr  (April  20),  Mosul  {April  27), 
and  Kalah  Shirgat  (May  1).  There  he  saw  the 
site  of  the  great  excavations  in  the  mounds 
which  cover  Asshur,  the  oldest  capital  city  of 
Assyria,  which  were  to  begin  in  the  next  year 


■  For  a  summary  account  see  Robert  Kuldowoy,  Do*  Ittartor  m 
Babvlon,  MitUUwmen  der  DeiUtchen  Orient  GasellachafI,  No.  19,  Nov, 
1903,  p.  7,  f. 

'AmoDR  the  pcraonal  pupils  of  Friedrich  Delittsch  are  Profesaon* 
Hfinrich  Zinimcrn  iti  LcipziK,  Peter  Jensen  in  Marburg,  David  Gordon 
Lyon  in  Cambridge,  RobxTt  Kraniia  Harjjor  in  C'hicano,  Carl  Reiold  in 
Heidelberg,  Paul  Hmipt  in  BaUiiiiore,  Kraui  H.  Weissbaeh  in  Leipiig,  and 
Robert  W.  Rogers  in  Madison. 
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under  the  devoted,  skillful,  and  laborious  care 
of  the  architect,  Walter  Andrae.  From  Assyria 
Delitzsch  made  his  way  to  Baghdad  and  thence 
to  Babylon,  where  he  spent  more  than  a  month, 
and  then  visited  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Abu  Habba, 
Birs  (Borsippa),  and  in  the  very  end  of  August 
passed  through  the  Persian  Gulf  at  a  temperature 
of  120°  to  128°  Fahrenheit  and  returned  home  by 
way  of  Bombay  and  Marseilles.'  A  visit  like 
this,  apart  altogether  from  its  results  in  tlie 
scientific  help  given  to  the  workers  on  the  field, 
was  sure  to  be  of  immense  value  in  quickening 
interest  in  the  homeland  and  so  in  the  securing 
of  material  help  for  the  further  conduct  of 
excavations. 

In  this  year  also  began  excavations  in  the 
mound  of  Fara,  which  shortly  yielded  some 
thirty  tablets  of  unusual  size,  and  then,  in  a 
house  that  had  apparently  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  nearly  two  hundrerl  and  fifty  tablets  in 
ancient  style  were  turned  up  by  the  spade.  It 
would  later  appear  that  these  sorrj^  ruins,  in 
which  no  great  structiu'al  remains  were  found, 
were  none  other  than  the  dour  relics  of  the  an- 
cient Babylonian  city  Shuruppak,  or  Shurippak, 
the  city  of  Utnapishtim,  hero  of  the  Babylonian 
Deluge  story,  and  that  the  mound  of  Abu 
Hatab,'*  a  little  farther  north,  where  also  trial 

>  See  the  vivid  account  of  his  unpresiiioiiii  in  Fri«drich  Delitierh, 
Im  Lande  da  EintliQen  Para/Uau.     Stuttgart,  190.3. 

'  W.  Andrar,  A'i*grahrntne»  in  fara  unii  Ahu  Hatah,  in  MilUilutigen 
4er  UmUchtn  Orient  GttMtchafl,  No.  17.  August.  1903,  p.  4,  ff. 
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trenches  wore  dug  by  the  same  expedition,  \\i 
the  ancient  Babylonian  city  of  Kisura. 

When  this  rather  unrewarding  experiment 
ceased,  and  a  firman  had  been  secured  for  ex- 
cavations in  the  north,  Koldewey,  on  September 
18,  1903,  began  to  excavate  at  Kalah  Shergat, 
where  he  found  in  the  very  first  opened  trenches 
tablets  of  Shalmaneser  I  (1320  B.  C.)  and  Ashur- 
anazirpal  III  (885-859  B.  C),  which  seemed  to 
awaken  the  hope  that  the  spades  had  struck 
into  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace.  A  few  days 
later  two  beautiful  alabaster  vases,  broken,  yet 
easily  restored,  the  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Esarhaddon  (681-668  B.  C),  the  other  a  three- 
line  inscription  of  the  same  king,  recording  that 
it  had  been  filled  with  oil  and  was  brought  out 
of  the  palace  of  Abdimilkut,  king  of  Sidon, 
What  an  interesting  relic  of  peaceful  industry  in 
its  contents  of  oil,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  its 
external  record  of  war  on  the  outside.  But 
these  dates  seemed  but  those  of  j'^esteryear,  when 
he  found  two  little  stone  inscriptions  of  Irishum, 
on  one  of  whicli  he  calls  himself  the  builder  of 
the  temple  of  Adad.  Here  then  was  a  reach  of 
historical  record  for  this  one  temple  of  more 
than  thirteen  centuries.  The  ruins  of  a  temple 
with  such  a  history  may  well  be  worth  the  ex-^ 
plorer's  best  devotion.  " 

On  November  10,  1903,  Koldewey  returned  to 
Babylon,  and  Andrae,  who  had  been  in  Germany 
for  a  time,  but  had  now  returned,  was  left  to 
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carry  on  the  excavations  in  Asshur.  From  then 
until  this  present  day  have  these  excavations 
continued  with  a  patience  and  persistence  be- 
yond all  praise,  and  with  characteristic  German 
thorouglmess  and  scientific  precision.  To  name 
all  that  was  found  in  this  long  series  of  years 
would  be  to  write  an  imposing  catalogue,  but 
not  an  easily  intelligible  history.  The  greater 
discoveries  only  can  here  be  set  forth  and  an 
attempt  made  to  relate  them  to  one  another. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  great  mound, 
stretching  from  east  to  west,  were  found  a 
series  of  great  buildings.  There  were  first  the  re- 
mains of  a  palace  of  Shalmaneser  I  (circa  1300  B. 
C),  and  just  north  of  it  the  rather  poor  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Ashur,  then  cast  of  these  two 
a  Zikurrat,  and  then  the  palace  of  Ashuma- 
zirpal  III  (884-859  B.  C),  with  an  interesting 
inscription  of  the  king,'  yet  further  to  the  west 
stood  the  great  temple  dedicated  to  the  gods 
Anu  and  Adad,  and  beyond  that  again  the  new 
palace  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I  (about  1289  B.  C). 
In  the  long  course  of  the  years  Andrae  and  his 
helpers  have  dug  out  the  major  part  of  the 
temple,  and  have  found  within  its  great  spaces 
inscriptions  enough  to  show  the  broatl  lines  of 
its  history.  It  was  begun  by  Ashurrishishi 
(circa  1150  B.  C.)  and  finished  by  Tiglathpileser 


■  MxUeilungen  tier  DcuUchen  Orient  GartUchafl,  No.  21,  M&ri,  1904, 
p.  11.  The  inscriptioo  publUhpd  in  MfaKorwlimidt-DcliUHch,  Keil- 
Khrifftczte  aui  Atsur  J,  No.  25,  Lcipzic,   lOU. 
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I  (circa  1120  B.  C),  his  son.  The  brief  inscrip- 
tions of  the  former  were  found  written  in  an 
archaic  cuneiform  script,  and,  scattered  in  many 
places,  were  broken  pieces  of  a  large  prism  of  the 
latter.  Somewhere  in  these  same  ruins  Layard 
and  Rassam  had  found  three  such  prisms,  which 
had  already  gone  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  foiulh,  containing  a  duplicate  accoimt  of 
the  king's  campaigns  and  also  his  record  of  the 
building  of  this  temple,  is  now  recovered  by 
Andrae.'  From  this  prism  it  would  appear  that 
the  temple  had  been  begun  by  Shamshi-Adad  I 
(circa  2000  B.  C),  and  had  then  when  in  bad 
repair  been  razed  by  Ashurdan,  grandfather  of 
Tiglathpileser,  partly  rebuilt  by  Ashurrishishi, 
whom,  however,  Tiglathpileser  does  not  men- 
tion as  having  built  at  all  Then  two  centuries 
and  a  half  passed  by  and  the  temple  which 
Tiglathpileser  had  erected  was  fallen  into  ruins, 
and  iShalraaneser  III  (859-825)  rebuilt  it  and 
left  within  the  simple  records  of  his  work,  which 

'  "We  [I^ayard  and  Ritasain)  were  iileo  fortunate  eDOUgb  to  diaoover 
Buried  in  the  solid  niD-driod  brick  mBaonry  about  ten  feet  under  ground, 
the  nnnain  of  Tinlnthpileser  I,  reoonled  on  the  l^-rmrolta  rylinders. 
all  bearinn  almost  the  sianie  text.  The  BrHl  man  diseovered  by  Sir  Henr>- 
I^ayord  at  the  begjiininR  of  1852,  the  necoiid.  exactly  like  it,  I  dug  out 
in  the  following  year  during  my  own  miiwinn;  and  the  third  I  aUo  dis- 
covered at  lh>'  end  of  the  same  year,  on  niy  second  cxpediLion  to  that 
ruin.  .  .  .  These  three  cylinders  were  found  placed  about  thirty  (eet 
apart,  at  three  of  I  lie  torners  of  an  almost  perfectly  iquare  platform. 
They  were  buried  in  solid  masonrj-  on  the  naoin  level,  and  bo  I  fully 
expected  that  we  should  find  the  fourth  in  Ihe  other  corner;  hut  though 
I  dug  away  and  examined  the  whole  structure,  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  another  cylinder."  Rassam,  AuKur  and  the  Land  of  S'imrod,  p. 
20.  It  was  this  fourth  which  Andrae  found  more  than  fifty  years 
later.     Andrae,  Der  Anu-Adad  Tempel  in  A'mtr,  p.  33,  H.     Leipiig,  1909. 
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have  also  yielded  themselves  up  to  Andrae's 
search.'  As  he  went  on  with  his  excavations  the 
whole  complex  of  the  temple  became  clearer  in 
its  outlines  from  month  to  month.  It  had  two 
zikurats,  of  which  that  on  the  north  may,  as 
Andrae  supposes,  have  been  dedicated  to  Anu, 
and  tliat  on  the  south  to  Adad.  Between  these 
lay  two  rooms,  doubtless  set  apart  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  in  front  of  these  yet  two 
other  room.s,  which  opened  into  the  great  temple 
court,  in  the  southern  corner  of  which  was  a 
well  more  than  ninety-seven  feet  deep  and  five 
and  a  half  feet  ii\  diameter.  Around  this  court 
were  a  number  of  rooms,  of  rather  uncertain 
use,  and  in  front  the  main  entrance  of  the  temple. 

Some  time  after  the  restorations  of  Shal- 
maneser  III  the  temple  had  again  come  into 
decay,  and  then  upon  its  base  some  profane 
structure  had  been  erected,  of  which  some  re- 
mains are  still  discernible.  It  seems  to  have 
perished  by  fire,  and  the  great  court  of  the 
temple  was  repaved  with  bricks  brought  from 
the  palace  floors  of  Sargon  and  still  bearing  liis 
name  and  sign.  This  must  have  been  done  in 
ver>'  late  times  and  perhaps  in  the  neo-Baby- 
lonian  period. 

West  of  the  great  temple  Andrae  foinul  a  luim- 
ber  of  private  houses  belonging  to  the  late 
Assyrian  period  and  very  interesting  as  revealing 
something  of  the  housing  of  the  period.    Every 

'  Andrae,  op.  cU,,  p.  4U,  If. 
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one  had  its  paved  court  in  front,  with  livi 
rooms  behind.  The  floor  of  these  rooms  was 
beaten  soil,  the  walls  were  very  thin,  in  most 
instances  consisting  of  one  stone  only  in  thick- 
ness, and  were  jilastered  above  and  covered  with 
asphalt  at  the  bottom.  The  doors  swung  on 
hinges,  and  every  house  had  its  proper  sewer 
connections.  Some  of  them  had  graves  beneath 
which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  burial  places 
while  the  house  was  inhabited  above.' 

Outside  of  the  city  wall  and  beyond  the  north- 
west corner  were  found  remains  of  a  large  build- 
ing, which  had  stood  amid  extensive  gardens, 
watered  artificially  by  small  canals  still  traceable 
amid  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages.  The 
building  was  cjuite  different  from  the  usual  As- 
syrian style  and  stood  upon  sandstone  founda- 
tion courses,  and  we  should  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  it  might  have  been  if 
there  had  not,  most  fortunately,  been  found 
small  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  within  it  which 
told  us  that  this  was  a  New  Year's-Festival 
House,^  dedicated  to  the  god  Ashur,  where  in 
the  New  Years,  in  our  month  of  April,  the  great 
celebrations  were  wont  to  be  held  with  proces- 
sions of  gods  and  jubilations  of  men. 

South  of  the  palace  of  Tukulti-Ninib  and  of 
the  Anu-Adad  temple  the  ground  yielded  the 

'  For  theae  bouses  see  the  statementa  of  Andrae  in  Mitleiluneen  ritr 
DeuUchm  Orimt  OtarlUehaft,  No.  31.     Mai,   ISOfi,  p.  3fl,  ff. 

'Alidnie,  in  MiUeilunoen  der  DeuUehen  Orietd  UtatUachaJl,  No.  33, 
June,  1907.  pp.  14,   Ifl,  24-32  and  Delittach,  Qiid.,  pp.  34-37. 


jll  •ift-'iiiiiriilc.il''-  lit  bn\>J.  biiii  iJii/.   ill  :*liim:).t  uii'V 
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Two  StelsB  found  by  Andrae  at  Asshur.  The  one 
ou  the  left  contains  the  legend: 

Stela  of 

Ashur-resh-ishi 

King  of  Assyria 

Son  of  .\shur-rabi. 

This  belonged,  therefore,  to  A-shur-resh-ishi  II. 
Its  height  is  1.70  meters,  breadth  0.,58  meters. 
The  one  on  the  right  contains  the  legend: 

Stela  of 

Tiglathpileser 

King  of  Assyria,  son  of  Ashur-resh-ishi 

King  of  Assyria. 

This  is  Tiglathpili'sfr  III,  son  of  the  former  kuig. 

Its  height  is  2  meters,  breadth  .70  meter. 

[Reproduced  from  Walter  Andrae,  Die  Stelenreihen 
in  Asaur.    Leipzig,  191.3.] 
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plan  of  a  temple  of  Nebo,  with  numerous  pave- 
ment bricks,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  king,  Sinsharishkun,  the  last  king  of  As- 
sytia.'  This  temple  was  especially  interesting 
because  of  its  grouping  together  of  two  sets  of 
temple  rooms  of  apparentlj*  equal  importance. 

In  1909  the  Asshur  expedition,  while  driving 
trenches  to  seek  for  the  remains  of  large  struc- 
tures, came  uf>on  a  long  line  of  Ass>Tian  steke. 
The  first  discovered  bore  the  name  of  Shalraan- 
eser  III  with  his  relationship  to  father  and 
grandfather,  then  came  inscriptions  in  like  form 
of  Ashurrishishi  II  and  Tiglathpileser  III,  then 
came  one  of  Tukulti-Xinib  1,  and  then,  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  Sammuramat  (Semiramis),-  wife 
of  Shamshi-Adad  and  mother  of  Adadnirari,  and 
after  these  one  of  Ashurnazirpal  III.  No  less 
than  fifty-five  of  these  large  steloe,  varying  from 
six  to  eleven  feet  in  height,  and  niatle  of  sand- 
stone, basalt,  or  alabaster,  were  recovered. 

During  the  year  1910  the  Ashur  temple,  on 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  city  and  near  the 
Tigris,  was  excavated  completely,  reveaUng  its 
entire  ground  plan,  and  secimng  records  enough 
to  give  a  general  view  of  its  history  extending 
over  many  centuries.    Small  and  rather  doubt- 

■  J.  Jorilun,  MiUrilunorn  drr  DeutteKen  Onenf  QettiUchatt,  No.  38, 
D«M:emb«r.  1!KW,  p.  2B,  f.,  an.l  43-49. 

'  On  tlu'se  Stflenreiheii  8ih>  Ihe  iin>liininar>'  report*  !)>•  Aiirlrue  in 
MilleUutigin  Hrr  Druinelirn  Orirnt  OeatlUcitafI,  No.  42,  DcccnilMT,  litOO, 
and  on  llu-  Snniiniiruinrit  rdnipriro  1.4>liin]iiiri-}|»ur>t,  Dit  hiniorittrhr 
Sem\rami»  urui  ilirt  Xril.  TUbiuict'ti,  19t(l.  For  ttie  complete  pflitinii 
of  all  the  stele  see  Androc,  I>ie  Stelenreihen  in  At»uT.     Leipiig,  ISU). 
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f  ul  remains  of  the  time  of  Ushpia,  more  abundant 
foundation  walls  of  Irishum  (circa  2040  B.  C), 
and  then  the  newer  foundations  of  Shamshi- 
Adad  I,  whose  ground  plan  was  considered  by  his 
successors  to  be  so  well  laid  that  none  of  them 
was  bold  enough  to  change  it.  During  the  reign 
of  Shalmaneser  I  the  temple  had  been  burnt 
down,  and  was  then  re-erected  by  him  with  his 
palace  so  closely  adjoining  that  the  remains  of 
the  two  buildings  may  scarcely  be  distinguished 
at  the  angle  of  their  junction.  At  one  of  the 
doors  were  found  enamelled  bricks  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  II  (about  1050  B.  C),  and  of  Sargon  II 
(722-705  B.  C.)  who  had  performed  a  similar 
office  for  another,  and  had  repaved  a  court,  while 
his  son  Sennacherib  had  extended  the  temple  on 
its  eastern  corner.  Here  then  were  the  remains 
of  a  temple  on  which  skillful  and  devout  hands 
had  been  building  for  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies. No  former  excavator  had  ever  seen  so 
many  centuries  unroll  before  him  in  any  single 
temple.  Before  this  great  temple  was  an  open 
square  or  plaza,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  facing 
its  greater  neighbor,  stood  a  smaller  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Sin  and  Shamash,  and  near  it  lay  a  clay 
record  of  its  erection  by  A.shirnirari  I,  while  not 
far  away  were  found  hundreds  of  unbaked  tab- 
lets of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  B.  C 
More  surprising  than  either  of  these  was  the 


^  Uiiteilunutn  dtr  Deutuchen  Orient  QetelUchafl,  No.  51,  p.  47,  iind_ 

No.  M.  p.  1. 
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unearthing  of  the  oldest  Ishtar  temple,  whose 
foundation  must  have  been  laid  in  the  third 
millennium  before  Christ.  Within  it  were  found 
Sumerian  statues,  and  other  remains  of  their 
work  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  Asshur  must 
have  been  inhabited  in  the  Sumerian  period. 
The  plastic  remains  closely  resemble  those  found 
by  de  Sarzec  at  Tello. 

In  the  same  temple  was  found  a  magnificent 
inscription  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  who  restored  the 
temple  in  liis  day,  building  somewhat  south  of 
the  older  foundation,  and  referred  to  a  previous 
restoration  made  by  Ilushuma,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  years  earlier.  This  important  monu- 
ment barely  missed  discover}'  at  the  hands  of 
Rassam,  one  of  whose  tunnels  passed  within 
eight  inches  of  it.'  Such  are  the  fortunes  of 
archaeological  exploration ! 

Scarcely  had  Andrae  and  his  skillful  helpers 
finished  these  works  when  they  came  upon 
another  and  perhaps  more  startling  discovery. 
For  the  spades  had  struck  into  a  series  of  tombs, 
whose  general  character  marked  them  as  prob- 
ably royal  and  not  private.  Andrae's  acumen 
speedily  identified  the  most  westerly  one  as  the 
tomb  which  once  had  contained  the  remains  of 
Shamshi-Adad  V,  husband  of  Semiramis,  while 
another  was  soon  determined  to  be  that  of 
Ashurnazirpal  III,  a  portion  of  whose  great 
basalt  sarcophagus  was  still  m  place,  while  not 

'  MUttiiungen,  No.  M,  p.  27. 
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far  away  the  massive  sarcophagus  of  Ashur- 
belkala  remained  almost  in  perfect  condition. 

The  discovery  of  these  royal  tombs  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  imagination.  Before  this 
Ass>Tiology  had  seemed  so  poor  in  comparison 
with  Egyptology,  which  has  from  the  beginning 
been  able  to  point  to  its  long  series  of  royal 
tombs,  nay,  even  to  the  mummied  remains  of 
the  greatest  of  Egyptian  kings.  There  is  no 
probability  that  Assyrian  discoveries  will  ever 
be  able  to  match  these,  but  the  reproach  that 
neither  Assyria  or  Babylonia  had  even  one 
royal  tomb  to  show  has  been  taken  away. 

With  this  spectacular  discovery  excavation  at 
Asshur  ceased,  and  on  April  20,  1914,  Andrae 
reported  that  the  work  was  concluded.  No  such 
thorough  excavation  of  any  site  in  that  valley 
had  ever  before  been  made.  Andrae  had  indeed 
erected  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  pa- 
tience, skill,  and  industry. 

On  October  15,  1913,  Dr.  W.  Bachmann  began 
excavations  at  Tulul-Akir,  which  was  felt  to 
belong  to  the  same  field  as  Asshur.  Within  the 
first  two  months  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
an  alabaster  tablet  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  temple  of  Ashur  in 
the  city  of  Kar-Tukulti-Ninib.  This  proved  that 
the  mound  of  Tulul-Akir  covered  the  ancient 
and  rather  artificial  city  which  the  king  had 
built.  It  was  a  city  built  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  from  Asshur,  and  must  have  been 
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bat  a  short  tlruf'  nrul  J»v  «iiiit(i»(ift(ivi)|y 
pie,  for  iu*  n-rtmliin  t\tv  iiliittti,  Hiitl  »m4 
with  th«  diibrU  of  iimnv  |miiu»Im     'I'lui 
dl^<fid  not  survive  itn  litilldni 

Tbe  meet  im|M)rtn>it  liiiil«liM|i(  fooovoml  w*Mi 
the  extensive  t<'m|il«  f  *  Inn,  witli  lla  growt 
Zikurrat,  a  lom-ly  .  n  j  i,  of  Imw  IwviBh  iu 
haman  labor  wvrti  ihtmt^  kiiiKN,  who  ootilil  ho 
build  even  in  phuun  llf tin  Iik4tl.v  to  urnluro,  and 
less  likely  ev»!r  to  )u't-niuv  Mm  HliMliig  |iliuit«  of 
large  population*!.  'Jim  royiil  \m\nrv  ulmi  gave 
mute  evidence;  of  the  Hanm  njoving  fact — Uie 
waste  of  human  endeavor. 

The  excavationM  eeawd  in  January,  1914,  hav- 
ing revealed  little  el«e  than  thcHe  niemoriala  of  a 
shallow  and  unenduring  nmgnificcnce.' 

During  all  the  years  of  this  work  at  Kalah 
Shergat,  the  mound  of  Aahur,  the  work  on  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  went  steadily  forward,  under 
Koldewey  and  his  assistants.  It  was  hui'iler 
than  at  Ashur  in  this  respect  tlmt  the  yield  of 
tablets  or  of  works  of  art  was  far  less,  and  the 
excavator  had  therefore  far  less  encourag«'nient 
in  his  exhausting  labor.  The  most  important 
results  during  this  time  were  achieved  through 
the  long  continued  excavation  of  that  part  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  called  by  the  natives 
Merkes.  On  the  top  of  this  mound  were  found 
remains  of  the  Greek  period,  and  beneath  these 

>  Be«  for  thr  it>rord  of  Bachmann't  work,  Mittrilungm  d*r  D.  O,  O., 
No.  63.  pp.  41.  ff. 
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Parthian  and  then  neo-Babylonian  and  old 
Babylonian  objects.  Here  was  located  the  chief 
residential  part  of  the  city  in  the  period  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,'  and  in  the  houses  were  found 
large  numbers  of  tablets,  many  unbaked,  but 
very  useful  for  the  dates  upon  them,  and  also 
beautiful  seal  cylinders,  together  with  manj' 
other  small  objects  of  house  utihty.  In  this 
same  mound  was  found  also  the  smallest  temple 
yet  discovered  in  Babylon,  having  a  ground 
l>lan  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  seven  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.*  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Ishtar  of  Agade  and  built 
into  its  wall  was  discovered  a  fine  cylinder  of 
Nabonidus,  who  had  erected  or,  at  least,  furthe^^ 
rebuilt  an  older  temple.^  ^ 

In  November,  1912,  the  German  Orient  So- 
ciety began  excavations  at  Warka,  Doctors  Jor- 
dan and  Preusser  being  deputed  for  the  purpose. 
The  site  is  of  great  antiquity  as  a  city  of  resi- 
dence, being  known  in  Sumerian  times  by  the 
name  Unug  or  Unuga  (settlement)  and  called  by 
the  Babylonians  Uruk,  in  later  days  Arak,  and 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Erech,  who  also  rightlj' 
recognized  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  cities  of  the 
country.*    The  ruins  are  buried  beneath  a  very 

'  Koldcwpy,  MUtniungen  der  Deut»chen  Orient  OetelUchaft,  No.  40 
(Mai,  1909).  p.  4,  f. 

'  Kcuter,  MilteUungen  der  DeutscKen  Orient  GexeWichaft,  N'o.  45  (Juiii, 
1911),  p.  26,  f. 

'  Koldewey,  MiUeUungen  der  Deut*chen  Orient  GettlUchaft.  No.  47 
(Dewmtwr,  1911),  p.  22,  f. 

*Se<>  the  rfjjorta  of  thin  new  work  by  Julius  Jordan,  MilteUungen  der 
Dtuttehin  (Jneul  Gnellnehaft,  No.  61   (April,   1913),   pp.  47,  If. 
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extensive  mound,  almost  two  thirds  the  size  of 
Nineveh,  nearly  one  half  the  size  of  Babylon,' 
and  fourteen  times  the  size  of  Asshur.*  When 
one  remembers  how  long  a  time  and  how  much 
labor  has  been  spent  upon  Asshur  the  magni- 
tude of  this  new  undertaking  becomes  manifest. 
The  mound  has  never  been  excavated,  and,  save 
for  small  robberies  by  the  natives,  has  been 
scarcely  touched  since  Loftus  made  his  small 
trial  trenches  in  it.^  The  vast  mound  presents 
three  easily  distinguishable  masses.  The  first  rises 
forty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  mound, 
covering  the  Zikurrat  of  the  city  temple,  and 
hearing  among  the  natives  the  name  Bmodrie,  or 
Buwcrij'e.*  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  temple 
remains  will  be  found  in  the  same  portion  of  the 
mound.  West  of  this  is  another  large  mass,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Wuswas,  in  which  should  be  found 
some  palace,  and  on  the  southwest  another  called 
by  the  Germans  the  South-west-Burg. 

In  the  very  first  measuring  of  the  mound 
there  were  found  seals  and  inscriptions  of  Ur- 
Engur  (circa  2400  B.  C),  for  the  t-emple  of 
Ishtar,  the  goddess  whose  Sumerian  name  was 
Emiin,  and  also  a  stamp  of  Karaindash  (circa 

>  Babylon  oovere  1.000  hectares,  Nineveh  750,  und  Warka  450.  So 
Deh'turb,  MiUeHungai  dtr  DeuUchen  Orienl  GaeiUcha/t,  No.  47  (De- 
«'mber,  1911).  p.  47. 

'  Atshur  only  eovera  S3  hectare*,  so  Delitaach,  ibid. 

•See  above,  p.  201. 

•  The  Damp  U  au  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Persian  fiuriya,  which 
signifies  n  mat  made  of  split,  n't-dg.  ami  in  used  hcrp  to  describe  the 
niata  which  hud  l¥»on  used  io  the  con;*lnjctinn  of  tlie  zikurrat  betw(M'n 
tlic  courncH  of  bricks. 


U 
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1430  B.  C.)  for  the  temple  of  E-ana.  It  seemec 
probable,  therefore,  that  beneath  Buweriye 
would  be  found  the  temple  of  Eana,  dedicated  to 
Ann  and  his  daughter  Ishtar. 

Excavations  were  first  begun  at  Wuswas,  and 
shortly  after  trenches  were  also  dug  in  the 
Buweriye,  in  the  search  for  remains  of  Eana. 
In  the  former  it  was  soon  evident  that  during  the 
Seleucid  period  this  building  had  been  in  use,  and 
that  trenches  must  be  driven  deeper  to  reach  the 
Babylonian  work  beneath.  This  task  provided 
many  difficulties  and  gave  little  satisfying  results. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  distinguish  the  date  of 
much  of  the  construction,  as  the  same  types  of 
material  and  of  workmanship  recurredconstantly. 

As  the  large  brick  building  was  gradually  un- 
covered it  became  ever  more  plain  that  it  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the  neo- 
Babylonian  period. 

The  various  trials  made  by  trenching  were 
disappointing.  No  inscriptions  of  value  were 
found,  and  as  the  weather  conditions  were  un- 
favorable, and  the  supply  of  labor  much  inter- 
rupted, the  work  ceased  in  May,  1913,  and  the 
weary  explorers  made  their  way  in  ten  days' 
hard  travel  to  Baghdad.'  The  results  are  indeed 
not  satisfying,  but  in  some  happier  day  the 
Deutsche  Orient  Geselischaft  may  be  able  to 


'  For  brief  acoounte  of  these  excavations  at  Warka  see  Mitteilungen 
ier  DntUcken  Orient  Gadltchafl,  No.  51.  pp.  47-76,  and  No.  53,  pp. 
V  17. 
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reBome  work  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  bettor 
result.  Meanwhile  there  arc  some  reasons  for 
fearing  that  the  mounds  have  been  plunderrti  by 
natives,  and  that  objects  of  interest  have  l>c«^n 
secured  through  their  reckless  and  unseiontilio 
methods.  This  is  indeed  deplorable,  but  no  wa^v 
of  preventing  it  seems  thus  far  secured. 

In  1888  there  was  made  in  Egj'pt  a  raoet  sur- 
prising discovery  of  letters  and  dispfttohn  writ- 
ten for  the  most  part  in  the  Babylonian  aoHpt 
and  language.  A  peasant  woman,  livinj;  in  the 
wretched  little  mud  village  of  TelU'l-Aiuanm,' 
on  the  Nile,  about  one  hundred  and  t«ighty  n\llt>a 
south  of  Memphis,  was  sojtrching  for  tinti(]uitie«) 
among  the  sand  and  stones  by  \\w  mountain  sido 
some  distance  back  from  llu<  river.  Little  did  who 
know  that  beneath  this  rubbish  lay  nil  that  nv 
mained  of  the  temple  and  palace  of  the  grt^at 
heretic  king  of  Egypt,  Amenophis  W,  or.  jw  he 
called  himself,  Akh-<'n-Aten,  Her  concern  was 
only  to  find  some  bits  of  anti'i'ka,  which  might  b« 
sold  to  those  strange  peojile  from  Europe  and 

■  There  u  a  diapute  u  to  wlirlhnr  Itio  natiio  nt  lh«  pUre  nhuuM  b* 
TeU-irl-AmarDik  or  (amply  Kl-Ainnrna.  Winrklrr  hiu  luloptnl  Um 
latter  oo  the  bsMii  of  a  privatn  ronimunioalinii  from  rn>(Nw>r  Maap*'')^ 
who  aiiaerla  that  EI-Amiu-Da  ts  alnnn  liiwnl  fmni  Ihr  ll|i«  »(  tlie  naliw 
on  the  spot.  To  this  view  alwi  HtoimlorlT  In  inrliiml,  (i>r  b*  writoa 
"TpU-el-'Amama  (or  hetUv,  EI-'Amoriia)"  (BaedekM'i  ICnvi,  Lalpiic 
1808,  p.  193).  On  the  other  hnnd.  Prtrio  IHUtom  of  Xgytd,  U,  p.  90S), 
Budge  (The  TM-El-Amama  TaiiUU  in  tkt  BritUh  Mutfum,  va—im). 
and  Sayoe.  all  of  whom  know  the  pUos  well,  unit<<  iu  rradinc  Trll-rl- 
Arnama.  Profeaaor  Sayrw  gayn  in  a  peraonal  note  to  the  writer:  "Thrn< 
is  no  place  csUed  EI-AniiiriiB,  whirh  in  (he  Kicptian  name  of  a  BmI- 
awin  tribe  (E!-Amarfcn).  But  thrrti  is  a  TpI  t<l-An>nrua  and  a  l)*r 
et-Amoma,  some  miles  to  this  south  of  the  Tel." 
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America,  who  buy  things  simplj'  because  they 
old.  Out  of  the  mound  she  took  over  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  inscribed  tablets,  some  of  them 
only  2i  inches  by  Ifi  inches,  while  others  are 
8J  inches  by  4J  inches  and  even  larger.  One 
hundred  and  sLxty  of  these,  many  of  them  frag- 
ments, were  acquired  by  Herr  Theodore  Graf, 
of  Vienna,  and  were  purchased  from  him  by 
Herr  J.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  and  presented  to  the 
Royal  Museum  in  the  latter  city.  Eighty-two 
were  bought  for  the  trustees  of  the  Britush 
Museum  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge;  sixty  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Gizeh  Museum  in 
Cairo,  and  a  few  into  private  hands. 

The  documents  thus  restored  to  the  world  are 
to  be  reckoned  with  the  most  important  of  cunei- 
form discoveries.  They  consist  of  letters  and 
dispatches  which  passed  between  Amenophis  III 
and  Amenophis  JY  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  various  monarchs,  princes,  and  governors 
of  western  Asia,  among  whom  were  Kadash- 
man-Bel  of  Babylonia,  Ashur-uballit  of  AssjTia, 
Dushratta  of  Mitanni,  Rib-Adda  of  Byblos,  Abi- 
milki  of  TjTe,  Abdi-Kheba  of  Jerusalem,  and 
many  others.  Their  historical  value  is  great,  not 
onl}'  because  of  the  chronological  material  de- 
ducible  from  them,  but  also  because  they  give  a 
noteworthy  side  light  upon  the  entire  social 
relations  of  the  time.' 

'  On  thr  Tel  el-Anmrnu  dlsro\Trir«  in  gpneral  ronsult  the  valuaHe 
bibliogrsphy  in  The  TeU-et-Amama  Tnblrls  m  the  BrUith  Muteum 
iritA  AuMj/pe  FacsimiUi,  London,   1892,  pp.  Ixzxvii,  ff.,  and   add   to 
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During  the  winter  of  1887-1888  the  southern 
part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was 
thoroughly  explored  for  archaeological  purposes 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  deputed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  examine 
closely  the  work  done  by  excavators  before  this 
date  and  report  to  them.  His  actual  work  of 
exploration  began  at  Basra,  and  the  first  moimd 
visited  was  TeUo,  where  he  had  an  opjjortunity 
of  studying  the  work  of  de  Sarzec.  Thence  he 
journeyed  along  the  Shatt  el  Hai  to  Ktlt  cl- 
'Amara,  and  thence  by  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad. 
At  Baghdad  he  made  an  investigation  of  the 
sale  of  antiquities  and  learned  at  first  hand 
information  likely  to  be  valuable  in  future  exca- 
vations, and  in  the  purchases  of  tablets  to  enrich 
the  Museum.  Departing  from  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs,  he  went  to  Babylon,  visiting  Hillah  and 
all  the  mounds  down  to  Birs  Nimroild,  the  site 
of  Borsippa,  and  then  returned  to  Baghdad  to 
make  a  journey  up  the  Diyala  as  far  as  Samarra. 
The  report  which  he  made  to  the  trustees  upon 
his  return  has  not  been  published,  but  its  value 
was  80  highly  appreciated  that  it  was  decided  to 
send  Dr.  Budge  back  to  the  east  upon  an  expe- 

that  e»pecift!ly  Winckler,  Der  Thontafeijund  von  El-Amama,  Berlin. 
1889.  »oq.,  aud  alao  KeiUmthriftiiche  BMwthtk,  vol.  v.  A  useful 
fummary  of  the  genernl  fiistorical  res«ilt»  \s  giveu  by  Carl  Niebuhr, 
Die  Amama  Zeii.  Leipug,  1809.  Third  edition,  reviaed  and  en- 
larged, Lcipiig.  1913.  The  latest  translation  of  all  these  tableU  is  in  J.  A. 
KnudHon,  Die  El-Amama-Tafeln  (Vorderasiatiache  Bibliothck).  Leip- 
«ig.  1907-1914.  To  this  there  is  appended  a  vcr>'  valuable  body  of 
notes,  especially  upon  geographicjJ  and  hisfjrical  probleroa,  by  Otto 
Weber. 
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dition  to  the  groat  mounds  of  Nineveh,  from 
which  the  Museum  had  already  received  rich 
treasures. 

In  September,  1888,  Dr.  Budge  traveled  rap- 
idly to  Mosul  by  way  of  Birejik  and  Diarbekr 
to  excavate  at  Kuyunjik.  The  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  had  already  conducted  success- 
fully negotiations  with  M.  Hamdy  Bey  in  behalf 
of  the  expedition,  and  having  furthered  projects 
of  his  for  his  own  museum  at  Constantinople, 
had  secured  from  him  an  engagement  to  permit 
the  export  to  the  British  Museum  of  any  an- 
tiquities recovered  by  Dr.  Budge,  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  collections  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum already  secured  from  this  same  mound  by 
Layard,  Rassam,  and  Smith.  The  aiTangement 
was  a  most  reasonable  one  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  as  the  placing  of  whatever  might 
be  recovered  in  Constantinople  would  have  pre- 
vented forever  the  re-joining  of  fragments,  one 
part  in  London  and  the  other  in  Constantinople, 
and  so  forbid  the  recovering  of  pieces  of  Assyr- 
ian literature. 

When  Dr.  Budge  reachetl  the  mound  he  found 
that  the  natives  had  planted  a  portion  of  it,  and 
their  crops  must  be  bought  before  excavations 
could  begin,  and  when  this  had  been  duly  ac- 
complished the  new  excavator  found  his  work 
impeded  by  the  masses  of  debris  left  by  his 
predecessors,  who  had  dug  out  buildings  and 
heaped  up  rubbish  by  the  sides  of  them.    Having 
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moved  away  great  masses  of  this  material, 
Budge  dug  out  of  the  northern  end  of  the  mound 
a  city  gate,  and  from  its  eastern  border  recov- 
ered a  superb  colossus.  His  main  efforts  were, 
however,  given  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
mound,  where  the  work  was  continued  until  the 
end  of  March  and  resulted  in  the  finding  of  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  ten  AssjTian  texts, 
which  were  added  to  the  collections  of  the 
British  Museiun,'  representing  historical,  reli- 
gious, and  astrological  material  and  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhad- 
don,  and  Ashurbanipal. 

Besides  this  work  at  Kuyunjik,  Budge  car- 
ried on  clandestinely  some  trial  diggings  between 
the  mounds  of  Neby  Yunus  and  Kuyunjik,  and 
secured  three  large  stelae  similar  to  the  one 
previously  foimd  at  Nineveh  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  three  new  ones  were 
confiscated  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  have 
disappeared.  A  fine  altar  found  by  him  at 
Khorsabad  suffered  a  hke  fate. 

He  attempted  to  open  some  old  trenches  at 
Neby  Yunus,  where  Rassam  had  purchased 
some  houses  in  the  name  of  the  British  Museum, 
intending  to  excavate  beneath  them,  b;it  the  au- 
thorities refused  permission. 

After  Budge  had  returned  to  England  Nim- 


■They  are  estalogued  under  BU.  89-4-26.  See  Beiold,  Cataloout 
of  Ihe  Cuneiform  Tnitlets  in  the  Koui/tinjik  ColUelion  of  the  British  Afu- 
§eum,  iv,  pp.  1917-1931.     London,  lh«6. 
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roud  Rassam,  a  nephew  of  Hormuzd  Rassam, 
conducted  excavations  by  his  order  until  the 
month  of  July,  and  then  beginning  again  after 
the  coming  of  cold  weather,  carried  on  the  work 
during  the  winter  of  1889-1890. 

In  September,  1890,  Budge  crossed  the  desert 
to  Ed-Delr,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  made  his 
way  up  the  river  Chabur  to  Shadadi  and  Arban, 
at  both  of  which  he  made  trial  trenches  to  de- 
termine whether  they  might  be  profitable  to 
excavate.  A  short  distance  above  Arban  he  was 
stopped  by  Arabs  of  the  Shammar  tribe  and 
robbed  of  most  of  his  possessions,  Escaping 
from  them,  he  reached  Kairet  Khutiniyeh,  a 
thieves'  settlement  about  the  lake  and  on  an 
island  in  it.  They  took  pity  on  his  helpless 
state,  took  him  in,  fed  him  three  days,  and  put 
him  safely  on  his  way  with  a  guide  through  the 
Sinjar  mountains.  To  them  he  made  presents 
of  a  Waltham  watch  and  a  compass  out  of  the 
small  store  left  him  by  the  Shammar.  Relieved 
rather  than  despoiled  by  these  who  bore  the 
name  and  fame  of  thieves,  he  went  on  eastward 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Yezidis,  the 
devil  worshipers,  who  despoiled  him  again,  leav- 
ing him,  stripped  of  most  of  his  possessions,  to 
make  his  way  by  Tell  Afar  to  Mosul,  which  he 
reached  at  last  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to 
find  tlie  city  gates  closed  and  be  compelled  to 
wait  outside  until  morning. 

After  such  troubles  and  vicissitudes  he  was 
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nevertheless  ready  at  once  to  begin  excavations 
at  the  northwest  edge  of  Kuyunjik,  with  a 
force  of  natives  growing  daily  in  number  until 
three  hundred  were  employed.  In  the  month  of 
February'  he  went  down  the  Euphrates  to  Deir, 
in  Babylonia,  and  learned  that  the  Waii  had  had 
excavations  going  on  in  the  mound  for  nine 
weeks,  and  was  reported  to  have  found  a  thou- 
sand tablets.  Budge  himself  began  excavations 
and  met  with  only  a  modest  reward  in  the  re- 
covery of  inscriptions.  Before  leaving  the  neigh- 
borhood, however,  he  purchased  for  the  British 
Museiun  a  splendid  store  of  three  thousand 
tablets  which  had  been  secured  by  local  diggers. 

From  Deir  Budge  returned  to  the  work  at 
Kujomjik  and  gathered  up  the  two  himdred 
and  forty  tablets'  which  had  come  from  the 
mound.  After  his  departure  for  England  the 
work  was  continued,  according  to  his  directions, 
by  Nimroud  Rassam  for  four  months. 

A  caretaker  was  then  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  should 
watch  the  mound  to  prevent  plimdering,  and  to 
retain  a  claim  upon  it,  for  it  was  the  pui-pose  to 
continue  Dr.  Budge's  work  at  some  later  time. 
In  1901  it  was  officially  decided,  before  the  re- 
sumption of  excavations,  to  secure  a  report  upon 
the  site,  and  Dr.  Leonard  W.  King,  then  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Budge  and  no«-  assistant  keeper 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  sent  out  to  the 

'TWae  are  lUti-d  iu  Bi-iold.  Cataloffuf  «'•■  •"'■  I"'" -"*■»'-'• 
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East  with  four  months'  leave  of  absence  from 
museum  duties.  His  instructions  were  to  visit, 
not  only  Kuyunjik,  but  also  the  other  sites  in 
Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  where  the  trus- 
tees had  already  made  excavations  and  report 
upon  them. 

King  left  London  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  and  traveled  rapidly  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Constantinople  to  Beirut,  where  he 
visited  and  examined  the  Ass>Tian  and  Egj^p- 
tian  rock  sculptures  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Kelb.  From  Beirut  he  went  via  Aleppo  to 
Jerablus  to  examine  the  mounds  which  cover 
the  site  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  There 
excavations  on  a  small  scale  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Henderson,  sometime  British 
consul  at  Aleppo.  King  reported  that  further 
excavations  in  the  mound  would  seem  to  prom- 
ise great  siiccess,  while  the  small  amount  of  soil 
and  debris  above  the  Hittite  sculptures,  akeady 
revealed  by  Mr.  Henderson's  trenches,  would 
make  the  work  far  from  costly.  King's  judg- 
ment upon  this  has  been  amptly  justified  by 
the  results  since  obtained  by  the  skillful  work  of 
Dr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  upon  this  site. 

After  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Birejik,  King 
had  intended  to  ride  swiftly  eastward  by  way 
of  Urfa  to  Mardin,  but  had  to  turn  northward  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
Anazeh  and  Shammar  Arabs,  but  finally  made 
his  way  in  the  saddle  to  Mardin  by  way  of 
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Diarbekr,  and  thence  to  Nisibin,  which  was 
reached  October  12.  There  the  Kaimmakam 
detained  him  for  six  days  because  the  country 
was  up,  as  the  Easterners  say,  all  the  way  to 
Mosul.  On  the  18th  he  escaped  from  his  too 
careful  warder,  and  in  three  days  reached  Mosul 
in  safety  by  avoiding  the  usual  caravan  route. 

He  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  mounds 
at  Kuyunjik,  and  while  taking  measurements  in 
Sennacherib's  palace  part  of  the  wall  of  earth, 
which  marked  the  limit  of  excavation  on  the 
southwest  side,  fell  and  an  examination  of  the 
mass  of  material  disclosed  fragments  of  tablets. 
This  evidence,  coupled  with  the  recovery  from 
time  to  time  by  the  native  watchman  of  other 
tablets,  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  virgin 
I)ortions  of  the  mound  would  be  likely  to  yield 
further  remains  from  the  great  Assyrian  library 
of  Ashurbanipal. 

From  Mosul  King  rode  to  Khoi'sabad,  where 
Botta  had  met  his  first  great  discoveries,  and 
then  went  on  to  pliotograph  the  rock  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  at  Bavian  and  Maltiyah.  When 
this  had  been  accomplished  the  monastery  of 
Rabban  Hormizd  received  him  as  a  guest,  and 
the  monks,  persuaded  by  his  friendly  attitude, 
showed  to  him  their  famous  collection  of  Syriac 
manuscripts. 

On  October  28  King  left  Mosul  for  the  voyage 
down  the  Tigris,  stopping  at  Nimroud  (Calah) 
and  Kalah  Shergat  (Asshur),  on  both  of  wliich 
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he  had  been  instructed  to  report.  From  Nim- 
roud  he  rode  with  the  sheikh  of  the  village  to 
Tell  Balawat,  where  the  bronze  gates  of  Shal- 
maneser  III  and  two  inscribed  tablets  of  Ashur- 
nazirpal  were  said  to  have  been  found.  From 
the  small  size  of  the  mound,  and  from  its  con- 
tour, King  formed  the  conclusion  that  it  could 
never  have  covered  the  remains  of  a  large  build- 
ing and  that  its  identification  with  the  city  of 
Imgur-Bel  should  probably  be  given  up.  In 
this  mound  Rassam'  had  found  portions  of  the 
gates  of  Shalmaneser  III,  but  King  conjectured 
they  must  have  been  originally  foimd  elsewhere 
and  then  hastily  reburied  there  b}^  the  natives 
with  the  object  of  concealing  the  actual  site  from 
which  they  had  been  derived. 

On  the  further  journey  down  the  Tigris  nu- 
merous evidences  appeared  of  raids  by  the 
Shammar,  but  only  once  was  any  effort  made 
to  hold  up  his  kelek,  which  floated  safely  on- 
ward and  readied  Baghdad  November  7,  where 
he  remained  only  one  day  before  pushing  on  to 
Babylon  to  visit  the  remarkable  excavations  of 
the  German  Orient  Society."  He  there  became 
the  guest  of  the  ever-hospitable  Dr.  Robert 
Koldewey,  who  gave  him  abundant  opportunity 
to  study  the  new  and  skilful  methods  of  sys- 
tematic excavation,  inaugurated  by  himself,  then 
in  progress.     King  later  applied  the  trenching 

■  See  above,  p.  28& 
>  See  above,  pp.  313ff. 
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method,  which  Koldewey  had  devised,  in  the  oft- 
explored  mound  of  Kuyunjik  and  with  interest- 
ing results. 

From  Babylon  King  went  on  to  Borsippa,  and 
thence  to  Abu  Habba  and  to  Ctesiphon,  on  the 
two  former  of  which  sites  he  drew  up  reports. 
For  the  return  northward  he  left  Baghdad  on 
November  20,  and  rode  to  Feluja,  where  he 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  pushed  on  to  Hit, 
Ana,  and  Der-ez-Zor.  From  Der  he  crossed  the 
desert  by  rapid  stages  to  Palmyra  and  Damas- 
cus, which  was  reached  December  11th. 

This  would  prove  to  have  been  a  most  profit- 
able journey  in  many  ways.  It  had  given  a 
distinguished  Assyriologist  an  immediate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  land  from  which  his 
materials  had  come,  and  the  clear  and  instruc- 
tive report  which  he  was  able  to  present  to  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  after  his  return 
in  January,  1902,  led  in  that  very  year  to  a 
decision  to  make  a  further  search  in  the  great 
mound  of  Kuyunjik  which  had  already  em-iched 
the  British  Museum. 

On  November  15,  1902,  Dr.  King  set  out 
again  for  the  East,  with  a  commission  from  the 
trustees  to  make  a  search  for  further  remains  of 
Ashurbanipal's  now  famous  library.  His  first 
objective  was  Constantinople,  to  assist  in  the 
securing  of  a  firman  for  excavations.  There  he 
remained  until  December  20  at  work  in  the 
museum  and  diligently  seeking  an  opportunity 
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to  go  forward  with  the  jilans  of  excavations,  but 
meeting  wth  the  usual  delays  experienced  by  all 
his  predecessors.  When  the  firman  was  finally 
promised,  though  not  actually  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  went  swiftly  via  Alexandretta  and 
Aleppo  to  Mosul,  where  he  had  to  wait  until  the 
beginning  of  March  for  the  arrival  of  the  belated 
permission  to  dig.  The  intervening  time  was 
given  to  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  mound. 

When  the  firman  finally  arrived  a  new  set  of 
difficidties  had  to  be  met.  The  whole  top  of  the 
mound  was  owned  by  Salim  Agha  and  was  sys- 
tematically tilled.  No  digging  could  be  done 
until  arrangements  could  be  made  with  him. 
This  was  finally  accomplished  by  renting  from 
him  successive  portions  of  the  mound,  King  en- 
gaging to  refill  the  trenches  and  level  off  the 
surface  so  that  it  might  again  be  used  for  agri- 
culture. This  naturally  increased  the  difficulty 
of  the  work,  and  crowds  of  visitors  on  Fridays 
jjoured  out  from  Mosul,  gaping  in  open-mouthed 
wonder  at  the  strange  work,  which  added  to  the 
trouble  of  operating  in  a  confined  space.  Soon 
some  imaginative  native  started  the  oft-repeated 
rumor  that  the  energetic  westerner  was  search- 
ing for  gold,  which  unhappily  found  some  color 
in  the  actual  discovery  within  the  first  fortnight 
of  a  small  gold  ring.  But  as  no  more  appeared, 
the  excitement  gradually  died  out,  and  the 
curious  ceased  to  make  a  Friday  pilgrimage 
to  the  ruins. 
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King's  first  object  was  to  clear  thoroughly  all 
the  rooms  in  the  southwest  palace  of  Sennacherib 
in  which  Laj'ard,  Rassain,  and  Budge  had  found 
portions  of  Ashurbanipal's  library — a  work  that 
yielded  some  further  trophies  of  the  great  col- 
lection. As  this  work  progressed  King  discov- 
ered that  the  wall  which  Layard  had  supposed 
to  be  the  exterior  facade  of  the  palace  on  the 
river  side  was  really  the  wall  of  an  interior  corri- 
dor, and  that  the  bulls  of  which  Layard  had 
there  found  traces  had  really  guarded  the  cor- 
ridor, and  not  outside,  doors.  As  the  excavations 
were  carried  riverward  a  whole  line  of  new  rooms 
was  unearthed,  whose  outer  wall,  sixty  feet 
nearer  the  river,  was  pierced  by  a  great  door- 
way, before  which,  still  in  place,  stood  enormous 
limestone  winged  bulls.  These  had  to  be  left 
where  they  were,  visible  from  the  river,  silent 
witnesses  of  the  small  traffic  which  still  floats 
down  a  historic  stream  in  keleks,  or  skin  rafts, 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Assyrians  had 
used.  It  may  be  devoutly  hoped  that  vandals 
will  not  destroy  these  great  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity to  bum  their  fragments  into  lime. 

As  the  diggers  worked  along  the  outside  wall, 
King  discovered  a  paved  terrace  which  over- 
looked the  river,  where,  doubtless,  Sennacherib 
often  walked  with  the  dark,  swift  waters  at  his 
feet  and  the  evening  sun  going  down  into  the 
silences  of  the  western  des<!rt.  On  this  ter- 
race were  found  a  few  more   tablets,  perhaps 
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scattered  there  on  the  destruction  of  the  pal^ 
ace.' 

From  the  river  side  the  workmen  were  shifted 
over  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  palace,  and 
its  rooms  were  cleaned  out,  and  then  the  work 
was  carried  on  into  the  so-called  north  palace, 
built  by  Ashurbanipal.  Here  more  tablets  were 
secured  of  a  different  color  from  those  occurring 
in  the  southwest  palace  and  evidently  made  of 
a  different  clay.  In  this  north  palace  were  also 
discovered  numerous  unbaked  tablets,  chiefly 
business  records,  which  surely  did  not  belong  to 
the  library.  Here  there  was  evidence  that  the 
mound  had  been  re-inhabited  after  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  a  conclusion  which  found  confirmation 
in  the  discovery  of  fine  pavement  slabs,  with 
the  carpet  pattern,  not  in  a  pavement,  but 
used  by  later  hands  for  construction  work  in 
buildings. 

Encouraged  by  these  discoveries,  King  went 
on  to  explore  the  mound  by  a  carefully  arranged 
scheme  of  examination  of  parallel  trenches,  fol- 
lowing a  method  devised  originally  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Koldewey,  and  extensively  employed  by  him 
at  Babylon,  where  Dr.  King  had  seen  it  and 
learned  to  apply  it  skilfully  to  other  conditions. 
By  this  method  the  mound  was  penetrated 
below  the  level  of  the  erections  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sargonidcs  to  the  level  of  the  building 
operations  of  Ashumazirpal,  where  a  portion  of 

'  King,  Kuj/unjik  Collection,  Supplement,  p.  zii,  note  2. 
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a  fine  plaque'  of  this  king  was  secured,  and  his 
elaborate  system  of  drains  discovered.  More 
striking  still  in  its  deep  reach  into  antiquity  was 
the  finding  on  a  far  lower  level  of  "obsidian  im- 
plements and  beds  of  ashes,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Neolithic  settlement. "- 

On  July  20  the  work  was  suspended  in  order 
to  give  the  men  employed  an  opportunity  to 
labor  in  the  harvest.  During  the  six  weeks  of 
intermission  King  went  northward  to  Van  and 
collated  a  number  of  the  inscriptions  which  arc 
still  m  situ,  and  made  another  visit  to  Bavian. 
Here  he  collated  portions  of  the  big  Sennacherib 
inscriptions,  and  made  a  close  study  of  the 
rock  surface  with  a  view  to  devising  some  method 
by  which  squeezes  or  copies  of  every  hne  of  the 
imjiortant  texts  might  be  made.  The  trials  of 
the  rocky  surface  convinced  him  tliat  crowbars 
might  be  driven  into  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  by 
rojjes  fastened  to  these  he  could  susi>end  himself 
in  a  cradle  before  the  texts  and  study  them  with 
a  thoroughness  never  before  attempted.  Hav- 
ing determined  upon  this  plan,  lie  returned  to 
the  work  at  Kuyunjik,  planning  to  have  suitable 
crowbars  made  at  Mosul  and  then  return  at  a 
later  opportimity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  trenching 


■Thia  interaating  ohjerl.  now  in  the  Britiah  Muneum  (Ki.  1904 — 10-9, 
158),  meaauree  5H  in.  by  4!4  in.  and  is  di-rorated  with  color  on  the 
upper  mirfacv.  See  Caialogut  of  Cuneiform  Tahlrtt  in  the  Kout/unjik 
C'oUeetion.     .Supplement  liy  L.  W.  King,  p.  30. 

>  Kins,  Hittory  of  Sumcr  and  Akkad,  p.  313,  DOt«  3. 
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of  the  mound  of  Kuyunjik  was  renewed,  a 
proved  shortly  that  the  so-called  north  palace 
of  Ashurbanipal  and  the  southwest  palace  of 
Sennacherib  were  not  separated,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  supixised,  but  that  both  probably 
formed  portions  of  a  vast  complex  built  in  stages 
by  successive  kings,  and  making  in  its  final 
form  one  of  the  great  palaces  of  antiquity.*^ 
While  still  excavating.  King  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  purchase  the  magnificent  Tukulti- 
Ninib-  slab,  which  had  lately  been  found  by 
natives,  and  now  adorns  an  open  case  in  the 
British  Museum. 

In  March,  1904,  Mr.  R.  C.  Thompson  was 
sent  out  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
to  assist  in  the  excavations.  Some  time  after  his 
arrival  King  returned  with  his  newly  made  crow- 
bars and  tackle  to  Bavian,  using  a  rude  cradle 
made  from  a  mule  girth,  and  had  himself  low- 
ered by  ropes  over  crowbars  until  he  was  sus- 
pended in  front  of  the  inscriptions.  He  then 
began  to  take  squeezes,  but  the  ton-ential  spring 
rains  twice  washed  them  off  before  they  could  be 
dried.  He  then  copied  all  the  signs  directly  from 
the  panel,  swinging  in  a  cradle  in  the  rain.  As 
soon  as  this  was  accomplished  the  weather 
cleared,  as  by  one  of  the  chances  in  an  an- 

'  On  October  '21,  1903,  the  excavations  were  visits!  liy  Andrf  Jouanuin, 
who  bos  written  a  brief  sketch  of  what  he  then  saw.  See  Une  Virite 
aux  ruinea  de  Ninine  par  Andr6  Jouannin,  Rtcutil  de  Tmvaux  .  .  .  tgyp- 
lienntt  el  Auyriennet.     Vol.  xivi,  pp.   175-178.     Paris.   1004. 

•  King,  Recordt  of  Iht  Reign  of  TukuUi-Sinib,  edited  from  a  memorul 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1904.     See  alao  vol.  ii,  p.  1&4. 
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View  of  Columns   l-l\    of  the   Persian  Tfxt. 
Bisutun,  from  tlie  Iwlge  below  the  iiiM-riptions: 

I.  Overhanging  roi-k  with  Babylonian  Version. 
II.  Projecting  rock-fuce,  with  the  Siitdan  Version^ 

III.  Gap  in  the  ledge  between  the  Susian  and  Per 

sian  Versi«jns:  in  the  distance  are  the  village 
and  caravanserai  of  BLsutun. 

IV.  Corner  of  the  sculptured  panel. 
V.  Cradle  in  position  for  examining  the  centralj 

jxirtion  of  Col.  IV  of  the  Persian  Text. 

[Photographed  by  King  and  Thompson.      Repro 
duccd  from  The  Sculj.tureti  and  J  nstriilwu  of  Darius^ 
the  Gretil  on  the  Rock  of  BehiMun  in  J'erin'a  (Ixmdon, 
1R07),  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  tJie  British 
Museum.] 
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tiquary's  life,  and  he  was  then  able  to  make 
perfect  squeezes,  and  so  brought  away  a  most 
complete  apparatus  for  the  future  study  of 
these  difficult  texts. 

After  King's  return  to  Kuyunjik  he  and 
Thompson  set  out  for  BLsutun  (Behistuii),  under 
instructions  to  make  a  complete  collation  of  all 
the  inscriptions  which  Sir  Heiuy  C.  Ravvlinson' 
had  studied  in  the  very  beginnings  of  Assyriol- 
ogy.  Here  King  employed  the  same  method 
that  had  been  used  at  Bavian.  The  inscriptions 
are  on  the  rock  surface  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain.  "By  climbing  up  a  ravine  round  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  he  (King)  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  natural  ledge  about  200  feet  above 
the  inscription.  Here  iron  crowbars  were  driven 
into  crevices  in  the  limestone,  and  ropes,  made 
fast  to  them,  were  shaken  with  some  difficulty 
down  the  uneven  face  of  the  rock,  until  their 
ends  reached  the  ledge  which  is  hcwTi  in  the 
surface  below  the  inscription,  and  is  rather  less 
than  200  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  This 
lower  ledge  was  reached  by  climljiiig  from  below. 
Cradles  made  of  wood  from  packing  cases  and 
mule-girths  were  slung  from  the  pendent  ropes 
and  were  raised  or  lowered,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  text  under  examination,  by  na- 
tives stationed  on  the  natural  ledge  above."' 

'  See  tttKjvc,  p.  83.     Compare  above,  p.  87ff. 

•  The  ScuiptxiTtt  and  Inscription  of  Oariua  the  Greal  on  the  Rock  of 
Behutun  tn  Pertia.  (British  Museum  Publication,  London,  1007, 
p.  xni) 
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By  these  methods,  and  with  tu^less  patience  and 
admirable  diligence,  the  whole  inscription  in  its 
three  languages  was  freshly  collated  and  the 
labors  of  Rawlinson  cro\Mied  at  last  by  a  defini- 
tive edition  of  the  proud  record  of  Darius. 

From  Bisutun  the  explorers  returned  to  the 
excavations  at  Kujninjik,  whence  King  started 
homeward  via  Diarbekr.  On  this  return  jour- 
ney he  sought  out  the  hidden  places  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Judi  Dagh  above  Shakh,  where  Rassam' 
had  seen  some  rock  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 
A  careful  search  revealed  eight  panels  of  Sen- 
nacherib, five  of  which  yielded  inscriptions  de- 
scribing the  movements  of  the  great  king's  army 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  campaign.^ 
These  were  successfully  copied  under  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  are  valuable  for  archaeological  and 
especially  for  geographical  purposes  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  Sennacherib's  military  career. 

On  this  journey  a  detour  made  possible 
another  visit  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
at  Sebeneh-Su,  where  more  copies  and  squeezes 
were  made  of  the  inscriptions. 

During  the  long  series  of  years  that  excava- 
tion had  been  carried  on  in  the  East  by  Europe 
and  America  but  little  interest  in  the  subject 
was  aroused  in  Turkey,  in  whose  great  empire 
all  these  finds  were  made.    But  during  the  lat- 

'  Raasam,  Aaihur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod,  p.  389.  ^ 

♦Thpy  are  now  publinhcfl,  hw  KinR.  Some  Unpuhlithed  Roek-lntcrip- 

tiotu  of  Smnaeherih  on  the  Judi  Patih,  Procefdingt  of  Ihe  Society  of  BMir 

fol  Ardutoton-  Feb.,  1913.  pp.  66-04,  nntb  plates. 
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tcr  part  of  the  period  there  came  a  great  revivj 
of  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  in  Turkey  itself,  due^ 
ahnost  entirely  to  the  wisdom,  patience,  an<j^ 
learning  of  one  man.  Trained  in  Europe,  a  man 
of  fine  natui'al  taste  and  of  great  personal  en- 
thusiasm, Hamdy  Bey  was  admirably  fitted  for 
the  post  of  director-general  of  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Museum,  He  has  transformed  it  and  alt  its 
arrangements  and  made  certain  a  great  future 
for  it.  Ably  seconded  by  his  brother,  Halil  Bey, 
he  gave  great  and  continued  help  to  the  Phila- 
delphia exi>edition,  and  magnificently  has  his 
museiun  profited  thereby.  It  remained  only  that 
this  museum,  the  best  situated  in  all  the  world 
to  gain  thereby,  should  itself  undertake  excava- 
tions. Hamdy  Bey  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Bultan  himself  in  the  matter  and  inducing  him  tofl 
provide  a  sum  of  money  from  his  private  purse 
to  undertake  excavations  at  Abu-Habba,  the  site 
of  ancient  Sippar,  during  the  months  from  Jan- 
uary to  April,  1894.  The  director  of  the  expe- 
dition was  the  French  Dominican,  Father  Scheil, 
a  distinguished  Assyriologist,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Bedry  Bey,  who  had  been  Turkish 
commissioner  to  the  Philadelphia  expedition,  and 
therefore  knew  by  experience  the  best  method  of 
exploration.  The  expedition  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  at_ 
a  cost  of  only  three  thousand  francs,  gathered 
fine  store  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-two  tal: 
lets  and  fragment*;,  mostly  lett<>rs  and  contracts 


atj 
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dated  in  the  reign  of  Samsuiluna,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Hammurapi,  as  well  as  many  vases 
and  other  objects  similar  to  those  found  by  the 
expedition  at  Nippur,'  Scheil  was  naturally  sup- 
ported by  all  government  officials  in  the  most 
loyal  fashion,  and  his  success  is  an  interesting 
promise  for  the  future.  The  Tuikish  govern- 
ment is  able  to  control  its  own  representatives  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mounds,  and  if  it  is  once 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  excavating  its  untold  buried  treasures 
of  art,  science,  and  literature,  scarcely  any  limits 
may  be  set  to  the  great  results  that  may  be  ex- 
pected for  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Babylonia. 

Here  rests  for  a  time  the  story  of  expeditions 
to  uncover  the  buried  cities  of  Babylonia  and 
Ass^Tia.  For  a  short  time  only  in  all  probability, 
for  the  gain  has  been  so  large,  the  rewards  so 
great,  that  new  expeditions  must  ever  seek  a^^ 
opportunity  to  labor  in  the  same  fields.  ^| 

While  great  expeditions  have  their  periods  of 
labor  and  their  periods  of  rest,  one  form  of  ex- 
ploration goes  on  all  the  time  in  spite  of  many 
efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  natives  of  the  district 
have  learned  that  antiquities  may  be  sold  to 


'  On  thin  expedition  and  it«  results  ape  Not«ii  by  Scheil  in  Rectieil  de 
Travaux  relati/a  d  la  Philologie  el  /t  I'archiologie  Bavptienna  H  Atiyritnna, 
vol.  xvi,  and  especially  Extrait  d'une  lettre  du  P.  Scheil,  ibid.,  p.  184. 
and  M.  Vincent  Scheil,  Une  Saisori  de  FouilUt  6  Sippar.  M^nioircs 
de  rinatitut  Fran^aia  d'Arrhfologic  Orientale  du  Caire.  Cairo.  1002. 
An  excellent,  as  well  as  most  modest  account  oF  the  expedition,  with 
>'ery  full  summar)'  of  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions.  A  model  ao- 
oouat  of  an  expedilioo. 
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Europeans  and  Americans  for  gold.  The  traffic 
in  them  in  Turkey  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  their 
export  from  the  country  is  interdicted.  But  the 
native  digs  on  surreptitiously  and  smuggles  the 
results  into  the  hands  of  merchants,  who  market 
them  in  Baghdad,  London,  and  elsewhere.  This 
practice  brings  into  the  possession  of  museums 
and  80  into  the  hands  of  scholars  hundreds  of 
tablets  that  otherwise  might  long  remain  hidden. 
Yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  much  is  thus 
broken  by  careless  and  ignorant  handling,  aniL 
the  source  or  origin,  a  point  of  great  importanc^J 
is  unknown  or  concealed  from  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  therefore  on  many  accounts  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Turkish  government  may  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  preventing  it,  and  may  secure 
for  its  own  rapidly  growing  museum  more  of  the 
objects  that  are  found  by  chance.  ^ 

All  that  has  been  found  yet  is  but  a  small  part* 
of  that  which  doubtless  lies  biu-icd  beneath  the 
mounds.  Therein  is  an  urgent  call  to  men  of 
wealth,  to  learned  societies,  and  to  govermnents 
to  continue  the  work  that  has  already  been  so 
marvelously  successful.  The  gaps  that  yet  re- 
main in  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  may  in  large  measure  be  easily  filled 
up  by  the  same  methods  that  have  given  us  our 
present  acquaintance  with  that  mighty  past. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   SCRIPT   AND   THE   LANGUAGES   OF  THE 
INSCRIPTIONS 

The  inscriptions  on  clay  and  stone  which  these 
excavations  have  restored  to  our  eyes  are  all 
written  in  the  character  called  cuneiform,  or 
wedge-shap>ed.  They  are  written  for  the  greater 
part  in  the  Sumerian,  the  Babylonian  or  Acca- 
dian,  and  in  the  AssjTian  languages.  As  these 
languages  passed  through  a  long  history  of 
phonetic  change,  so  the  script  had  also  its  his- 
tory of  change  and  development.  As  the  mod- 
ern sources  of  any  serious  history  of  Babylonia 
and  AssjTia  are  the  cuneiform  \\Titings  it  may 
serve  the  reader's  sense  of  reality  and  vividness 
to  give  here  a  brief  and  simple  account  of  this 
script,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  languages. 

I.  The  Ctmeiform  Character 

In  the  earliest  Sumerian  texts  that  have  been 
preserved  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cuneiform 
character.  The  script  was  linear,  and  its  exe- 
cution upon  stone  was  rudely  done,  the  lines 
being  scratched  and  then  engraved  in  the  stone. 
In  the  beginning  it  was  a  picture  writing,  each 
sign  being  a  nido  picture  of  the  object  which  it 
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represented.    The  following  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples: 


1 


-  FISH 


* 


STAR 
=  HEAVEN 
GOD 


(^ 


«HEAD 


0 


BIRD 


or((or(<=water 


AA 
A 


-  MOUKIMN 


As  the  use  of  clay  for  a  writing  material  in- 
creased  the    linear   forms   of   the    characters 
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were  slowly  transformed  so  that  by  the 
time  of  Gudea  these  same  signs  had  beconie 
as  follows: 


PISH 


STAR 

HEAVEN 

GOD 


arfj^ -J- HEAD 

4^^^    BIRD 
5  TI        WATER 


^ 


i< 


6  y<        MOUNTAIN 


The  process  of  conventionalizing,  thus  fully  es- 
tablished, continued  to  develop,  and  in  the  Assyr- 
ian and  Neo-Babylonian  periods  these  same  signs 
were  thus  written: 


Of  these  pictographs  that  represented  a  aii 
pie  object  there  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
very  great  number,  and  with  them  alone  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  express  any 
complicated  or  any  abstract  ideas.  But  the 
genius  of  theii-  creators  was  sufficient  to  develop 
from  them  a  full  set  of  abstract  ideas;  thus,  the 
sign  for  an  inclosed  space  |  j  was  used  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  "inclosing,"  "surrounding,"  and 
with  a  shght  addition  j-n-j  meant  "seize,  hold." 
The  sign  for  two  [|  meant  also  "add."  Then  two 
simple  signs  were  combined  to  express  another 
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idea,  80  that  the  eign  for  "mouth"  and  the  s 
for  water  were  combined  to  express  "drink," 
and  the  signs  for  "water"  and  for  "eye"  pro- 
duced a  sign  to  signify  "tears."  This  represented 
a  great  advance  indeed  in  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, but  a  far  greater  step  was  needed,  and  was 
taken.  The  sign  for  "tears"  acquired  verj'  nat- 
urally the  meanings  "weep,  sigh,  howl":  the  sign 
for  star  or  heaven  acquired  the  meaning  "high," 
aod  the  sign  for  the  rising  sim  was  used  to  ex- 
press "day,  daybreak,  light,  clear,  white."  Up 
to  this  point  the  script  was  exclusively  ideo- 
graphic, each  sign  expressing  an  idea,  and  had 
the  development  proceeded  no  further  the  lan- 
guage could  never  have  expressed  itself  in  any 
adequate  literature.  But  a  device  was  early 
secured  which  opened  a  wide  door,  and  gave  the 
language  expression  through  a  sufficient  though 
always  rather  ciunbrous  script.  This  device 
was  the  attaching  of  syllabic  meanings  derived 
primarily  from  the  words  which  the  ideogram 
expressed,  thus:  »»y  as  the  ideogram  for  "heav- 
en," which  was  "an"  or  "ana"  in  the  Sumerian 
language,  was  used  for  the  syllable  "an."  There 
were  now  about  four  hundred  ideograms,  and  to 
these  the  Siunerians  by  this  process  added  about 
eighty  syllabic  signs,  such  as  ba,  bi,  be,  bu,  ab,  ib, 
ub,  ma,  mi,  me,  mu,  am,  im,  um.  By  the  combi- 
nation of  these  it  was  then  possible  to  write  words 
for  which  there  was  no  ideogram,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  nu-um-ma,  "wolf,"  gu-za,  "throne," 
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but,  still  more  important,  it  was  now  possible  to 
wTite  adjectives  gu-la,  "great,"  and  verbs  su- 
lu-ug,  "to  become  clear,"  su-us-ri  "to  break,"  M- 
tu-tu,  "to  take  away."  These  all  were  expressed 
by  simple  syllables,  but  compound  syllables, 
composed  of  consonant  +  vowel  +  consonant, 
such  as  kam,  lam,  zag,  dag,  were  early  formed, 
and  these  increased  largely  in  number  in  the 
Assyrian  period.  The  script  was  now  rapidly 
becoming  a  more  efficient  tool  for  expression, 
but  it  was  also  becoming  more  complicated  and 
therefore  more  difficult.  |fl 

The  next  step  was  a  most  ingenious  effort  to 
help  the  reader.  Some  of  the  ideograms  were 
used  as  determinatives,  whose  object  was  to 
show  at  once  to  the  eye  to  what  class  a  word 
belonged  which  was  written  syllabically.  If,  for 
example,  the  scribe  had  to  write  the  name  of  a 
god  he  prefixed  to  it  the  ideogram  ►►T  ■  for 
"god"  used  as  a  detenninative.  If  he  wrote  the 
name  of  a  country  he  placed  after  it  the  deter- 
minative <^|  ^r^  (ki).  If  he  wrote  the  name 
of  any  object  made  of  wood  he  prefixed  the  de- 
terminative ^~I|  (gis),  before  the  names  of  plants 
^iqipz  (u).  These  determinatives  were  intended 
only  as  aids  to  the  reader's  eye,  and  were  not 
pronounced,  and  were  therefore  often  omitted. 

As  the  script  developed  it  most  unhappily  did 
not  tend  to  become  simpler,  but  rather  more 
complex,  and  the  very  richness  of  its  possibili- 
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ties  led  to  the  acquiring  by  one  sign  of  several 
ideographic  and  at  the  same  time  of  several 
syllabic  values,  thus  the  sign  aJ,  which  orig- 
inally was  written  or  s£^'"'*0^  ^^^  signified  the 
"rising  sun,"  acquired  the  ideographic  meanings 
I'lmu,  day,  imniu,  daylight,  urnsu,  daily,  abdbu, 
bright,  tdbu,  good,  nl3ru,  light,  pi^t,  white,  and 
many  others  more  or  less  psychologically  con- 
nected. Besides  these  it  had  also  the  syllabic 
values  ut,  tu,  tarn,  par,  pir,  lah,  lih,  ^j5,  and  still 
others.  A  script  which  admitted  and  permitted 
such  strange  extensions  as  this  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  reducing  to  absurdity,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  become  unintelligible  by  reason  of  its 
very  richness. 

Yet  by  various  little  devices,  and  by  the  ever- 
present  help  of  the  context,  the  languages  of 
great  civilized  peo]>les  for  more  than  tlu-ee  thou- 
sand years  were  successfully  expressed  by  this 
complicated  script,  and,  more  wonderful  still, 
were  rendered  intelligible  again  to  this  modem 
world,  even  after  they  had  been  forgotten  for 
centuries.  This  final  achievement  had  been 
aidctl  by  its  very  complexity,  for  the  script  was 
so  difficult  even  when  used  by  those  who  were 
apjiljing  it  to  a  living  tongue  that  they  had 
made  for  their  own  use  elaborate  syllabaries, 
lists  of  ideograms  and  vocabularies,  of  which  a 
sufficient  portion  has  survived  to  our  day  to 
give  us  the  clue  to  many  words  which  might  long 
have  been  puzzling  or  obscure. 
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When  one  thinks  of  the  care  bestowed  upon" 
the  script,  and  of  the  long  line  of  able  men  who 
used  it,  it  seems  a  pity  that  such  genius  should 
lack  the  power  to  rise  from  a  syllabary  into  as^ 
alphabet,  and  so  cut  at  one  blow  tiie  knot  which 
tied  their  hands.    But  gifted  though  they  were, 
it  was  not  given  to  them  to  take  the  great  step 
which  lesser  peoples  were  to  achieve.     Even 
while  they  still  struggled  with  ideograms,  de^l 
tcrminatives,  and  simple  and  compound  syllabic 
signs,  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  close  at  hand,  to^ 
say  nothing  of  yet  ruder  folk  Uke  the  MoabitesjJ 
were  writing  inscriptions,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrews,   even  books   in  prose  and  verse  by 
means  of  a  simple  and  most  effective  alphabet — j 
whose  construction  was  the  greatest  effort 
ancient  civilization. 


n.  The  Sumerian  Language 
The  earliest  inscriptions  are  written  wholly 
a  language  which  the  Semitic  inhabitants  called 
by  the  name  of  the  country,  the  language  o^fl 
Sumer.  This  language  has  afforded  philologists 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  yet  proposed 
in  the  history  of  the  scientific  study  of  human 
speech.  Its  problems  are  even  yet  but  partially 
solved,  and  no  grammai'  of  it,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  has  yet  been  written  or  is  likely 
soon  to  be  written.  But  though  this  is  true,  the 
language  may  nevertheless  be  read  with  cep-M 
tainty  as  to  its  main  drift  and  purpose,  and  with 
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reasonable  probability  in  respect  of  its  minuter 
details  or  nuances.  For  the  use  of  the  historical 
reader  it  seems  worth  wliile  to  set  down  here  a 
few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  language  that 
imagination  may  be  assisted  in  forming  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Sumerian  civilization  as  it  found  ex-« 
pression  in  words  so  strange  to  our  ears.  ^ 

The  sounds  of  the  Sumerian  language,  so  far  as 
may,  at  present,  be  learned  from  its  script  were 

(a)  The  vowels  a,  i,  e,  u. 

(b)  The  consonants  b,  p,  g,k,  d,  t,  1,  r,  m,  n,  g,  z,  s,  S 
To  these  we  assign  the  values  to  which  our  ears 
are  accustomed,  with  the  addition  of  ^,  whose 
value  we  do  not  know,  though  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  most  closely  approximate  to  the 
sound  of  g;  and  s,  which  equals  "sh." 

A.  The  Pronoun 
md,  md-e,  me  I  mene    we 

za,  za-e,  ze      thou 

e-ne  he  e-ne-ne-ne  they 

The  possessive  pronouns  were  expressed  by  suf- 
fixes attached  to  words,  quite  after  the  manner 
usual  in  the  Semitic  languages,  and  were  these: 


Singular 
mu,  ma  mine 
zu,  za  thine 
ni,  na  \ 

(for  persons)  ( ^^^ 
bi,  ba  i 

(for  things)    / 


Plural 
men,  me  our 
zu-{e)  nine  your 
nine  \ 

(for  persons)  I 
bi-ie)  ne  \ 

(for  things)   , 


their 
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Thus,  for  example,  e-mu,  my  house;  ^zu,  tl 
house;  sagga-zunene,  your  head. 

The  relative  pronoun  was  little  used,  being 
replaced  by  a  particijial  construction,  but  when 
necessary  was  commonly  expressed  by  lu  or  ?nw- 
lu,  which  originally  signified  "man,"  "one." 


linine^ 


esP 


B.  Noun  and  Adjective 
The  noun  did  not  commonly  by  its  form 
tinguish  between  the  masculine  and  fem 
though  sometimes  the  suffLx  sal  was  used  to  dis- 
tmguishjthus:  dumw,"son" ;  dumw-saf,  "daughter," 
though  in  some  cases  separate  words  were  used, 
such  as  ur,  "dog  lion";  nig,  "bitch  lioness";  am, 
"wild  ox";  silam,  "wild  cow." 

The  plural  was  formed  by  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  singular  da,  "side";  da-da,  "sides"; 
Kur,  "mountain";  knr-htr,  "mountains." 

There  was  little  effort  to  distinguish  cast«, 
the  nominative  and  accusative  being  usually 
left  without  special  mark,  and  the  genitive 
marked  (a)  by  merely  setting  the  words  side  by 
side,  as  ge-bar  composed  of  gc,  "night,"  and  bar, 
"half,"  that  is,  half  of  night — midnight;  or 
(b)  by  the  suffixes  ka  or  ge,  for  example,  gud- 
dingir-ene-ge,  "the  oxen  of  the  gods";  Ningirsu 
dil  En-lil-la-ka,  "Ningirsu  the  son  of  Enlil." 
The  dative  may  be  exi^ressed  by  the  addition 
of  the  formal  suffix  m,  for  example,  lugaki-ra, 
"to  the  king."  The  adjective  follows  its  noun 
and  is  often  united  with  it  by  particles. 
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C.  Particles 
There  arc  a  few  prepositions,  originally  nouns, 
but  the  wide  use  of  prepositions  in  so  many 
otiier  languages  is  supplied  in  Sumerian  by 
lx)stpo8itions,  the  commonest  of  these  being  da, 
la,  ra,  su,  and  dim,  which  are  used  as  the  follow- 
ing examples  may  serve  to  show:  Aji-da,  "with 
or  by  the  side  of  Anu";  an-ta,  "from  heaven"; 
ad-da-na-ra,  "to  his  father";  dA-a-ni-su,  "for  the 
sake  of  his  son";  an-dim,  "like  the  heaven." 

D.  The  Adverb 

Adverbs  are  formed  by  the  model  sufiixes  hi, 

usually  shortened  into  S,  or  by  bi,  as  giil-U-es, 

"joyfully";  Hr-bi,  "angrUy." 


E.  The  Numeral 


4 


1,  ai,  gi,  des,  dili;  2,  min,  man;  3,  el;  4,  limmw, 
5,  ia;  6,  aS;  7,  umun,  imin;  8,  ussu;  9,  ilimmu 
(i.  e.,  5  +  4);  10,  ii,  gu,  a,  ga;  20,  nes]  40,  nimin', 
60,  gei;  600,  ge^-u  (i.  e.,  60x10);  and  ner;  3600, 
sar. 

F.  The  Verb  4 

The  Sumerian  verb  offers  the  modem  philolo- 
gist a  problem  of  supreme  difficulty.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  so  simple  as  to  occasion  surprise 
that  men  could  use  so  crude  a  tool,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  agglutinated  until  the  verb  has  drawn 
into  or  attached  to  itself  by  prefix  or  suflSx  al- 
most the  whole  sentence.     What  is  here  given 
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I 


must  be  regarded  only  as  an  effort  to  picture 
bold  outline  a  few  of  the  phenomena. 

The  simple  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  of  one 
syllable  only:  ag,  "make";  gen,  "go";  ku,  "eat." 
This  simple  root  may  have  transitive  or  intran- 
sitive, causative,  active  or  passive  signification. 
To  it  may  be  added  prefixes,  infixes,  and  affixes, 
or  it  may  be  doubled  to  secure  an  intensive  or 
causative  meaning:  tu,  "enter";  tu-tu,  "cause  to 
enter,  bring  in."  These  prefixes,  infixes,  and 
suffixes  are  quite  different  in  use  from  the  fa- 
miliar forms  which  we  shall  have  before  us  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
languages.  There  inflexion,  in  the  true  sense, 
has  been  achieved,  here  in  Sumerian  the  process 
can  only  be  named  agglutination.  Examples 
may  make  this  sufficiently  clear  for  the  present 
purpose:  du,  "build";  mu-du,  "he  built";  niu- 
na-du,  "he  built  for  him";  mu-na-ni-du,  "h^ 
built  it  for  him."  fl 

These  are  all  simple  verbs,  but  to  such  verbs 
as  these  a  noim  may  be  added,  and  a  new  verb 
be  80  compounded,  as  igi,  "eye";  dab,  "to 
seize,"  hence  igi-dab,  "to  see";  Su,  "hand";  il, 
"to  raise";  hence  su-il,  "to  raise  the  hand,  to 
pray." 


eP 

There  is  no  method  of  distinguishing  the  per- 
son in  verbs;  mu-d^i  may  mean  either  "I,  thou, 


The  plural  in  verbs  is  expressed  in  the  impi 
feet  by  an  affix  es,  and  in  the  present  by  -ene 


-ne. 
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or  he  built";  tliough  if  tlie  person  is  to  be 
emphasized  the  jjossessive  pronoun  may  be 
added  to  the  verb. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  appearance  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  very  ancient  inscription  of  Ur-Nina  ) 
may  serve.  It  is  here  reproduced  in  a  photo-  | 
graphic  plate,  in  transUteration  and  translation 

(a)  See  photogi"aphic  copy  facing  this  page. 

(b)  Transliteration. 

1.  1.  (dingir)  Nina  + Ur    2.  lugal    3.  Sm-BUR-LA 
4.  diimu  gu-Ni-DU    5.  6  (dingir)  Nin-eu  +  gir 

6.  mu-dd    7.  fl>-gal    8.  rau-dd    9.  6  (dingir) 
Nina    10.  inn-dil    II.  1.  ki-nir    2.  mu-dil 

3.  ba-gd    4.  mu-dtk    5.  ^-dam    6.  niu-dll 

7.  6-PA    8.  mu-df)    9.  url'-nu!    10.  niu-dd 

III.  1.  ti-£S  +  rtt    2.  mu-dd    3.  6  (dingii')  ga- 
tum-dufg)    4,  mu-dCl    5.  abzu-e    fi.  mu-dft 
7.  ud  i  (dingir)  Nin-sii  +  gir    8,  mu-dd 
9.  10x7  Se-gur    10.  6-k<l-bi 

IV.  1.  m4     ...    2.  kur-ta    3.  gi3-giS  mu-ga! 

4.  bid  6ni-BUR-UA    5.  mu-dil    6.  abzu  ban-da 
7.  mu-dA    V.  1.  (dingir)  Nina  nin-en    2.  inu-tu(d) 
3.  a    ...    4.  mu-dun    5 

(c)  Translation. 

Ur-Nina,  king  of  Lagash,  eon  of  Gunidu,  biiilt  the  temple  of 
Ningirsu,  built  Ihe  ih-ffal,  bnilt  tho  U'tnplc  of  Nina,  built  the  ki-nir, 
built  the  bit-(ta.  built  the  e-dam,  built  \hc  e-jm,  built  the  tiru-nig, 
built  the  li-ra-ni,  buill  the  tompie  of  Ga-tuni-du(g),  built  lhv:ahtu^. 
When  he  built  the  (emple  of  Ningirsu,  he  dplivered  70  measuree  of 
grain  in  the  dtorehouse.  In  Ma — ,  the  mountain,  he  follecled  wood, 
he  built  the  wall  of  Lagaah,  built  the  abtu-bniula,  carved  (the  Hialue 
of]  Nina,  the  lady     ...    he  dug  the  canal    .    .    .     the  canal 

III.  The  Assyro-Babylonian  Language 
The  earliest  Semitic  peoples  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley  who  rose  to  political  power 
wrote  their  inscriptions  in  the  Sumerian  Ian- 


H 


J 
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guage  and  in  the  Sumerian  cuneiform  script. 
When  their  political  influence,  which  had  been 
small  at  first,  rose  to  dominance  in  the  period  of 
the  great  conqueror,  Sargon  I,  they  naturally 
began  to  write  in  their  own  Semitic  tongue,  and 
quite  naturally  also  used  the  script  that  was 
nearest  at  hand,  and  to  which  scribes  were  ac- 
customed, that  is,  the  cuneiform.  It  had  been 
awkward  and  difficult  enough  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  Sumerian  language,  but  for  the 
AssjTo-Babylonian  language  it  was  quite  un- 
suitable. It  was,  for  example,  incapable  of 
differentiating  the  characteristic  sibilant  and 
guttural  sounds  of  the  Semites.  Nevertheless, 
so  strong  was  the  power  of  tradition,  it  lasted 
on  far  beyond  the  period  of  Semitic  rule  in 
Ass>Tia  and  Babylonia,  enduring  at  times  much 
buffeting  from  unskilful  scribes,  and  also  re- 
ceiving minor  improvements  and  amendments 
from  the  learned. 

The  Assyro-Babylonian  language  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Semitic  languages.  This  family 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 
(a)  The  Eastern,  (h)  The  Western,  the  latter 
being  subdivided  into  northwestern  and  south- 
western. 

The  Eastern  Semitic  group  is  composed  only 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  two  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  and  frequently  called  simply 
Assyrian  because  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  were 
first  found  and  their  grammar  earliest  studied. 
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Th(^  northwestern  Semitic  group  contains  the 
Canaanitc  and  Aramaic  languages.  The  former 
is  represented  by  certain  glosses  in  the  Tell-el- 
Amama  letters,  by  .the  Moabite  stone,  but 
most  of  all  by  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  its  later  forms  especially  by 
the  Talmud.  To  this  Canaanite  form  belongs 
also  the  Phoenician  language,  represented  in 
many  inscriptions,  and  its  descendant,  the  Punic, 
or  language  of  Carthage  in  the  Roman  period. 
These  Canaanitc  dialects  are  not  numerous,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Aramaic  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  its  varied  manifestations.  It  begins  to 
be  known  to  us  first  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Panammu  and  Bar  Rekub  of  Syria  in  the 
Eighth  Century  l>efore  Christ;  and  is  further 
displayed  in  letters  of  the  Jewish  colony  at 
Elephantine,  Ujoper  Eg>T>t,  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury. The  Aramaic  languages  divide  into 
Western  and  Eastern,  the  former  represented 
by  the  Biblical  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Jeremiah  x,  11,  and  the  Targumic  of  the  Old 
Testament  versions,  with  the  dialects  of  the 
Samaritans,  the  FalmjTcnes,  and  the  Nabateans. 
The  Eastern  Aramaic  is  represented  by  the 
Jewish  dialect  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and 
by  the  great  S\Tiac  language  of  the  Christian 
peoples  of  Edessa  and  their  widely-scattered 
descendants,  some  forms  of  which  are  still 
living  in  the  mountains  of  Tur-Abdin  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mosul. 
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The  southwestern  Semitic  group  comprises  the 
Arabic  and  Abyssinian  languages.  The  former, 
one  of  the  greatest  literary  languages  of  the 
world,  begins,  for  us,  in  its  early  pre-Islamic 
poems,  and  extends  down  through  the  Quran  t«o 
the  vast  commentary  and  other  religious  ma- 
t<>rial  which  gathers  about  it  and  to  the  rich 
secular  literature  of  later  days.  It  lives  on  in 
numerous  dialectic  variations,  spoken  by  peo- 
ple who  cover  a  great  extent  of  territory  in 
Syria,  Eg^'pt,  North  Africa,  Malta,  Arabia,  and 
extending  also  into  Asia  to  and  beyond  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  Valley.  One  branch  of  it  de- 
velojied  separately  among  the  south  Arabians 
and  is  represented  in  many  inscriptions  stretch- 
ing from  perhaps  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.,  and  in  two  dialects,  the  Sabsean  and  the 
Minsean,  descendants  of  which  still  survive  as 
living  tongues  in  Mahra  and  in  the  island  of 
Socotra. 

Closely  related  to  Arabic  are  the  Abyssinian 
languages,  of  which  the  chief  literary  exponent 
is  the  language  commonly  called  Ethiopic,  but 
named  Geez  by  its  owb  people,  while  the  speech 
of  these  people  who  had  migrated  from  Arabia 
lives  on  in  Tigre  and  Tigrifia  and  in  the  Amharic 
of  southern  Abyssinia. 

To  these,  the  chief  Semitic  languages  now 
known  and  studied,  there  probably  belonged  at 
some  extremely  early  period  the  Ancient  Egj^i- 
tian  language,  early  severed  from  the  rest,  and 
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therefore  departing  most  widely  from  the  char- 
acteristics common  to  the  others.  There  is  also 
a  distinct  relationship  between  these  Semitic 
languages  and  the  great  Hamitic  family  of 
human  speech  which  stretches  in  a  wide  sweep 
from  the  Berbers  in  North  Africa  through  the 
Cushites,  such  as  the  Saho,  Galla,  and  Somali, 
far  away  into  East  Africa.  No  relationship  has, 
however,  ever  been  established  between  the 
Semitic  languages  on  the  one  hand  and  the^ 
Indo-European  on  the  other. 

This  hasty  sketch  shows,  however  imperfectly,| 
the    relation    subsisting   between    the   Assyro- 
Babylonian    language    and    the    many    other 
tongues  of  peoples  either  related  to  them  byj 
blood    or    in    contact    with    them    socially    oi 
politically. 

We  may  now  turn  to  view  in  simple  outlines 
the  main  peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  speech  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  making  in  pass- 
ing a  few  comparisons  with  other  and  more 
commonly  known  languages  of  the  same  family, 
and  especially  with  Hebrew,  for  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  it  has  the  closest 
resemblance.  f 

The  sounds  of  the  Ass>To-Babylonian  language 
are  expre.ssed  by:  j 

(a)  The  Vowels,  a,  e,  i,  u,  k,  e,  i,  H,  ai,  ia.       " 

(6)  The  Consonants,  '  a  breathing,  b,  g,  d,  (w,) 
z,  b,  t,  (y,)  k,  1,  m,  n,  s,  p,  s,  k,  r,  s,  t.  f 

The  greater  richness  of  Assyrian  in  sounds, 


I 

r 
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differentiated  each  from  other  by  very  slight 
nuances,  as  compared  with  Sumerian,  made  the 
use  of  the  Sumerian  script  a  poor  tool  indeed 
for  their  expression  and  brought  about  many 
awkward  failures  to  reproduce  the  Semitic  words. 
But  for  their  presence  in  other  Semitic  languages 
we  should  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the 
true  roots  of  Assyrian  words. 


andku  I 
atta  thou  (m.) 
atti  thou  (f.) 
ku  he 
Si  she 


antnu,  ntni  we 
attunu  ye  (m.) 
atlina  ye  (f.) 
hi7i(u)  they  (m) 
Una  they  (f.) 


A.  The  Pronoun 

(Hebrew) 

(anoki) 

(atta) 

(att) 

(hti) 

(h!) 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  expressed  by  suf- 
fixes and  were,  with  nouns, 
ia,  1,  a  mine  -ni  our 

-k(a)  thine  (m.)  -kun(u)  your  (m.) 

-k(i)  thine  (f.)  -kina(a)  your  f.) 

-§(u)  his  (m.)  -sun(u)  their  (m.) 

-§(a)  her  (f.)  Sin(a)  their  (f.) 

with  verbs,  used  to  express  the  oblique  cases, 
-ni  me  -na  us 

-k(a)  thee  (m.)  kun(u)  you  (m.) 

-ki  thee  (f.)  kin  (a)  you  (f.) 

-s(u)  him  §un(u)  them  (m.) 

-8(i)  her  Sin(a)  them  (f.) 

The  relative  pronoun,  as  used  in  other  Semitic 
languages,  does  not  exist,  the  relationship  of 
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relative  clause  to  principal  being  expressed  by  a 
sort  of  genitive  construction,  or  iutroduced  by^ 
the  particle  sa. 


)m  dM 


B.  Noun  and  Adjective 
The  noun  is  formed  almost  exclusively  from 
root  of  three  consonants,  and  distinguishes  two 
genders,  masculine  and  feminine,  the  latter 
usually  employed  also  as  the  neuter.  The 
feminine  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  -atu  or 
-tu  to  the  stem,  as  l^arru,  king  ^rratu,  queen 
maru,  son,  martu  daughter.  ■ 

The  noun  has  normally  tliree  numbers,  singu- 
lar, plural,  and  dual,  and  tliree  cases.  Nomina- 
tive, Ctenitive,  and  Accusative.  In  early  times 
the  plural  of  ma.sculine  nouns  ended  in  "Q," 
the  middle  period  commonly  in  "ani,"  in  the 
later  the  most  common  form  is  the  ending  "d," 
thus,  kalbu,  dog;  kalbu,  dogs;  alu,  city;  aMni, 
cities;  latnu,  heaven;  ^a7nS,  heavens.  Masculine 
adjectives  in  the  early  period  form  the  i>lural  ii 
-(ituvi,  nominative,  and  -Utim,  genitive  and 
cusative.  The  plural  of  ferainines  both  noun 
and  adjective  is  -dtum  nomuiativo,  and  Qtiirii 
genitive  and  accusative.  The  dual,  which  waa 
comparatively  frequent  in  early  times,  ended  ii| 
-an  nominative  and  en  genitive  and  accusative.) 
The  AssjTian  bound  nouns  in  a  union  by, 
means  of  the  device  called  the  construct  relan 
tion.  When  two  nouns  are  so  related  that  the 
second  would  be  in  the  genitive  case  in  an  Indo- 
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European  language,  such  as  nomen  regis,  the 
name  of  the  king,  in  Assjrian  the  first  noun 
would  be  said  to  be  in  the  construct  state,  was 
pronounced  closely  in  connection  with  the  sec- 
ond and  tends  therefore  to  be  shortened,  thus: 
hiniu  name,  but  him  hairi  the  name  of  the  king. 

C.  Particles 

The  prepositions  were  generally  originally 
nouns,  as  libbi  "within"  from  the  noun  libbu 
heart,  sir  "upon"  from  siru  "back,"  though  iria, 
in,  iUu  from,  ana  to,  and  others,  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  original  substantive  forms. 

The  negative  particles  are  la,  ul,  and  ai. 

D.  Tlie  Adverb 
Every  noun   may  he  used  adverbially,  but 
besides  this  there  is  a  large  number  of  adverbs, 
such  as: 

(a)  local,  agannu  here,  ina  libbi  there. 
(6)  temporal,  adu,  iimd,  now. 
(c)  modal,  ki'dm    so,  7na,    umma  thus,  or  as 
follows. 

E.  The  Numeral 


Masculine 

Feminine 

1.  tSten 

i^t&nit 

2.  Mnd 

Si/M 

3.  iaMu 

§a/a5  (0  tu,  helaltu 

4.  arba'u 

irbittu 

5.  liamsu 

1}amii  (/)  tu 

6.  Mhi 

hemt 

7.  siba 

gibittu 
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E.  The  Sumenl—Ctmtunud 
Masculine  Fenunine 

8.  tamAnu  mmMu 

9.  tihi  iUtu 
10.  ^ru  eieriu 
20.  ehra  (really  a  dual  form) 
40.  arbd 
60.  hj^i,  iaht 

600.  neru 
3600.  lor 

P.  The  Verb 

The  verb  in  Ass>TX>-Babylonian  is  conjugal 
as  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  and  not  built 
up  by  agglutination  as  in  Sumerian.  ^ 

The  Verb  distinguishes  two  tenses,  the  Present 
and  the  Preterit,  and  to  these  adds  a  form  called 
by  grammarians  the  Permansive,  which  expresses 
a  state  and  is  used  much  Uke  the  Latin  perfect 
participle  alu  iakin,  the  city  is  (was)  situated, 
which  corresponds  to  oppidum  situm  est  (erat)^ 
It  is  seldom  used  in  an  active  sense.  It  may  be 
used  for  past,  present,  or  future  time  and  with 
the  particle  lu  has  a  precative  meaning  lA  balttf 
may  he  live.  | 

The  Verb  distinguishes  Indicative,  Energicus, 
and  Subjunctive  moods,  and  forms  an  imp>erft- 
tive,  participles  and  infinitive. 

The  stems  of  the  Assyrian  Verb  are: 

(1)  Peal  (I,  1.)  the  ground  formation  of 
sitive  or  intransitive  signification. 
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(2)  PiEL    (II,    1)    with    the    second    radical 

doubled,  and  expressing  an  intensive 
meaning,  with  the  property  also  of 
making  intransitives  transitive. 

(3)  Shafel  (III,  1)  with  a  prefixed  J(a)  and 

causative  meaning. 

(4)  NiFAL  (IV,  1)  with  prefixed  n,  and  usually 

of  passive  meaning. 
From    these    four    principal    stems    there    are 
formed  by  an  infixed  ta  between  the  first  and 
second  radicals  the  stems 

1.)  Ifteal  (I,  2). 

2.)  Iftaal  (II,  2). 

3.)  Ishtafal  (III,  2). 

4.)  Ittafal,  assimilated  from  Intafal  (IV,  2). 

These  forms  were  probably  originally  used 
with  a  Middle  voice  signification,  but  in  prac- 
tice are  either  indistinguishable  from  the  foun- 
dation stems,  or  express  their  passives. 

By  means  of  the  further  infixing  of  an  n,  these 
stems  become 

1.)  Iftaneal  (I,  3). 

2.)  Iftanaal  (II,  3). 

3.)  Ishtanafal  (III,  3). 

4.)  Ittanafal  (IV,  3). 
But  these  forms  are  rare,  and  of  little  importance. 
The  scheme  of  the  regular  verb  may  be  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  verb  ka&adu,  to  conquer.  No 
single  verb  possesses  all  the  forms  here  given, 
though  all  these  forms  actually  exist  in  some 
verb  in  the  language. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  appearance  of  the  la 
guage  the  accompanying  brief  extract  from  t 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  may  serve. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE   SOURCES 


The  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  may  be  grouped  under  four  main 
heads:  I.  The  monumental  remains  of  the  As- 
sjTians  and  Babylonians  themselves;  II.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  texts;  III.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament; IV.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Of  these  four  by  far  the  most  important  in 
every  particular  are  the  monumental  remains  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 

I.  The  Monnme7its  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
FVom  the  mounds  that  cover  the  ancient  cities  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  there  has  come  a  vast 
store  of  tablets,  wliich  now  number  certainly  not 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  various 
museums  of  the  world.  These  tablets  contain 
the  hterature  of  the  two  peoples,  a  Uterature 
as  varied  in  form  and  content  as  it  is  vast  in 
extent.  In  the  end  all  of  this  literature  may  be 
considered  as  sources  for  history.  Many  business 
tablets  are  dated,  and  from  these  dates  much 
may  be  learned  for  chronology,  while  even  in  the 
tablets  themselves  there  is  matter  relating  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  all  of  which  must 
ultimately  be  valuable  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  social  history.    So  also  are  all  religious  texts, 
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of  the  history  of  rdi^oos  devdofxnent.  But  j 
we  are  here  eoneemed  chiefly  whh  political  n 
tory,  the  primary  souices  are  the  so-called  rol 
iaaeriptions,  those,  namely,  that  were  written  | 
Idngi,  for  their  libraries  and  collections  or  I 
their  ^ofifieatiocL  | 

These  dj%ide,  roughly,  into  two  main  claaq 
A.  Legendary,  and  B.  Historical  and  Chroa 
logical.  I 

The  legends  begin  in  m>'thological  ex|^a4 
tions  of  the  mj'steries  of  the  physical  imive^ 
and  pass  on  slowl}'  into  stories  of  heroes  wi 
whom  were  mingled  various  threads  of  real  h 
Vary.  Our  only  source  of  information  concei 
ing  some  of  these  was  for  a  long  time  Beroea 
to  whom  alone  we  owe  the  tradition  of  a  prin 
tive  revelation  and  the  legends  of  the  eai 
kings.'  A  number  of  similar  legends  have  be 
preserved  for  us  in  their  original  cuneifor 
of   which   the   myth   of   Adapa,^  the  king 

•  For  nun—  as  a  source  ae  morr  fullx  pa^  3g&  TW  Pri^ 
ftevtlaUoD  k  pnswrv«d  id  Eoaebhu  (Etutbii  Chnrnkmrnm  Lihtr  ft 
edidit  Alfred  Sdi&ae,  Berlin.  1875,  coi.  14.  f.).  and  the  Earty  E 
bjr  the  aune  (op.  eU.,  p.  7.  f).  Both  are  tniulated  with  the  ari| 
Greek  test  in  Roaen,  Cumtifonn  PanOtU,  pp.  7S,  ff. 

'The  myth  tt  Adapa  cziaU  upon  four  fracmeota.  thne  of  wl 
UtntitrA  to  the  library  of  AAartMuiipal.  and  the  foorth  «*9  fa 
•mooKthearehiTisof  AmenopUirV(1377-13«l.  B.T.Vali  being  co 
of  eaiiicr  Babsrtonian  originala.  The  texts  of  the  four  ubiets  are  | 
liabed  as  follows:  I.  V.  Scfad.  RecueH  dt  Tnaaux  niatift  a  la  PkOoi 
H  &  rArcMulogU  EgvpHennt*.  ix  (1S98),  pp.  127.  11.  2.  H.  Vtat 
und  L.  Abel.  0«t  Thontaftlfufid  Mm  gl-Amana.  No.  240:  J.  K.  Kn 
Kin,  Oit  El  Amarna  Taftin.  No.  356.  3.  JcnMn.  KfHintehri/t 
Bihiiothek,  vi.  1,  p.  xvii.  f.,  in  transcription  only.  4.  \.  Slronc 
etdinot  of  the  Soeielv  of  Bihiieal  Arrhrology.  rvi  (ISM),  pp.  274 
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Kutha,'  and  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Sargon^ 
are  excellent  examples.  From  these  and  similar 
legends  there  may,  in  some  instances,  be  extracted 
kernels  of  historic  truth  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  serious  investigator. 

The  original  historical  sources  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  history  differ  so  widely  in  essential 
points  that  they  must  be  separately  considered, 
first  the  Babylonian,  and  then  the  AssjTian. 

The  Babylonian  historical  inscriptions  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  periods:  (a)  Those  be- 
longing to  the  period  before  Hammurapi  (circa 
2000  B.  C),  and  (b)  those  from  Hammiu-api  to 
Nabonidus  (555-539  B.  C). 

In  the  first  period  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 

The  four  tublots  are  tranaUted  into  Gemisn  by  Jensen  in  Keiliruchrift- 
liehe  BMiothck,  vi,  1,  pp.  92,  S.;  into  French  by  Dhormc,  Choix  dt 
Ttxta  Rdigieux  Attyro-BabyUmUru,  pp.  HM,  fT.  Brsides  these  No.  I 
and  No.  4  by  Scheil,  op.  di.;  No.  2  by  Hurpor,  BtilrOge  zur  Ai»j/riologi», 
ii,  pp.  420,  IT.;  J.  A.  Knudtion,  op,  ci(.;  Zimnicrn  in  Gunkel'a  SchUpfung 
und  Chaon,  pp.  420,  ff. ;  No.  4  by  Strong,  op.  cit.,  and  all  four  into  English 
by  Rogers,  Cutiei/omi  ParalUU,  pp.  67-70. 

'  Tho  legend  belonged  in  Ashurbanipal's  library*  and  is  but  partially 
preservcil  upon  two  tablets  in  the  Dritish  Museum  K.  5418a,  and  K.  5040 
(see  Bciold's  CatalooiU!  of  the  Kouyunjik  CoUeclwn),  and  the  original 
text  is  published  in  Cuneiform  Trxt»  from  Babylonian  Tablett,  etc.,  in 
tht  British  Mutcum,  xiii,  p.  39-41.  An  old  Bubyloniun  fragment, 
now  in  tho  collection  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  published  by  Soheil 
in  Rccticil  de  Trat-aux  rdali/n  d  la  Philoioffu:  el  i  FArchMogie  £|7i/p<i«nns( 
et  Atsyriennet,  xx  (1898),  pp.  U5,  f.  Fur  Imnslations  into  German 
compare  Zimmem,  Zciitehrift  JUr  Auyriologic,  xii,  p.  317,  ff.;  Jensen, 
Krilinschri/tliche  Bihliolhek,  vi,  1,  p.  200,  fT.;  Otto  Weber,  Die  LilrnUur 
der  Babyliinirr  und  Amyrer,  Lcipiig,  1907,  p.  202,  f. ;  and  Ungnad, 
AUorientatiHche  Texte  und  Bildcr,  TQbingen,  1909,  p.  70,  f. 

'  The  original  belonged  to  Ashurbanipol's  library  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (K.  3401— Sm.  2118  Bexold.  Catalogue  ii,  529).  The 
teit  was  first  published  in  iii  H.  4,  No.  7,  and  by  King  in  Cuneiform 
TexU,  xiii,  i>l.  42,  ff.,  and  by  him  again  in  Chronidm  concrming  Early 
Babylonian  Kirtg;  ii,  pp.  87,  ff.     It  has  been  often  translated,  most 
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the  texts  are  votive  inscriptions,  inscribed  upon 
objects  of  beauty  or  of  value  dedicated  to  the 
deities,  or  describing  such,  or  they  are  building 
inscriptions  primarily  given  to  the  description  of 
temples  erected  by  kings  or  princes  to  the  gods. 
As  a  sj^ecimen  of  the  former  the  votive  inscrip- 
tion of  Entemena  (circa  2900  B.  C.)  upon  the 
magnificent  silver  vase  which  is  in  these  words: 
To  Ningirsu,  hero  of  Enlil,  hath  Ente- 
mena, patesi  of  Lagash,  the  chosen  of  the 
heart  of  Nina;  Grand  patesi  of  Ningirsu; 
son  of  Eannatum,  patesi  of  Lagash,  to 
Ningirsu,  his  king  who  loveth  him,  hath 
he  made  a  vessel  of  pure  silver  ....  and 
for  his  life  hath  brought  it  to  Ningirsu  of 
Eninnu.    At  that  time  Dudu  was  priest 
of  Ningirsu.' 
As  a  specimen  of  the  briefer  form  of  building 
text  the  following  may  suffice: 

To  Bau,  gracious  lady,  daughter  of 
Anu,  hath  Urbau,  patesi  of  Lagash 
Child  of  Ninagal,  built  her  temple 
in  thf  holy  city.- 
Tlie  only  historical  material  of  importance  upon 
such  documents  as  these  consists  in  the  names, 

itywntJy  into  German  by  Unjcnad  in  AUorxentaliiehe  Texte~und  Bilder. 
1,  p.  79.  f..  unrt  info  Rngltnh  by  Kins,  1.  p.,  mad  by  Rogen,  Cuneiform 
PnraUfU  to  the  Old  Tatamml.  p.  V.V>,  f. 

'  E.  de  Sariep  ct  L.  H<-u»«"y.  Tiffmivrrlm  en  ChaltUe,  pi.  43  Bnd  43  b«, 
and  p.  xlvii,  nnd  tnini«lat«y|  by  Thitmtu-Dangin,  Die  5ummtcA«n  und 
Akkaiiuehm  Kdnigrinnehriflen,  p.  35.     IicipiiK.  1907. 

'  From  n  rliiy  nail  in  th«>  Ixmvrr.  unpublished,  tnuulated  by  Thurpau- 
Danein.  rhr  .Siimm4rA«n  unit  Akkai{itcMm  KSnignneehrifltn,  p.  03, 
Lripng,  1907, 
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titles,  and  more  or  less  extended  genealogical 
connections  of  the  kings.  Some,  however,  of  the 
earlier  kings,  such  as  Eannatum  and  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  give  various  details  of  political  affairs 
useful  in  the  reconstruction  of  events. 

By  far  the  most  important,  as  also  the  most 
extended,  inscriptions  of  this  early  period  be- 
long to  Gudea,  patesi  of  Lagash  (circa  2450 
B.  C),  whose  two  great  cylinders,  the  one  con- 
taining about  eight  hundred  lines  of  ^\Titing  and 
the  other  about  five  hundred,  give  a  marvellous 
picture  of  the  common  life  and  thought  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  some  details  of  political  life 
in  that  far  distant  age.  For  his  buildings  he  had 
drawn  materials  from  Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand 
and  Arabia  on  the  other,  and  the  peaceful  jour- 
neys of  emissaries  in  search  of  them  are  de- 
scribed, and  to  these  are  added  allusions  to 
affairs  of  state  important  as  historical  material. 
In  all  his  texts  there  is  mention  of  but  one 
exploit  in  war,'  but  prayer  and  praise  to  gods, 
and  fireams  and  visions  fill  the  space.  All  these 
kings  wrote  in  Sumerian,  although  signs  of 
Semitic  influence  arc  not  altogether  wanting  in 
them.  From  this  early  period  Semitic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  same  style  have  come  down  to  us 
from  Sargon  and  his  son  Naram-Sin,  kings  of 
Akkad. 

With  Hammurapi  begins  the  new  period  of 
historical  wTiting,  as  there  also  began  new  po- 

>  See  the  nmmtive  of  hia  reign,  H,  p.  46. 
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litical  conditions  after  northern  and  southen 
Babylonia  had  been  united  under  his  skilful  ant 
beneficent  sway.  From  this  time  onward  tb 
language  is  prevailingly  Semitic,  but  the  stylt 
and  form  of  the  Sumerian  records  is  carefull] 
followed  as  the  norm.  If  this  seems  quite  natural 
when  one  considers  the  power  of  artistic  tradi 
tion,  it  seems  more  strange  that  the  spirit  of  th 
old  texts  continues  to  the  latest  day  of  Semiti 
rule  in  Babylon.  From  Hammurapi  to  Nabo 
nidus,  a  period  of  about  fifteen  millenniums,  th 
Babylonian  kings  \\Tote  always  with  a  dee 
reUgious  tone,  and  paying  almost  no  heed  t 
military  glorj',  \NT0te  ever  of  the  building  c 
temples  and  palaces,  the  digging  of  canals,  o 
other  great  works  of  peace.  The  tone  of  a 
these  texts  is  epic  rather  than  historical,  ani 
their  rhythm  and  cadence  poetical  rather  tha 
prosaic. 

The  texts  of  Hammurapi  are  both  numerou 
and  lengthy,  and  from  him  come  also  a  larg 
number  of  letters  and  despatches,  valuable  fo 
social  and  institutional  history.  No  other  kin 
of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty  has  left  cor 
siderable  documents  except  Samsuiluna.  Fror 
that  time  onward  there  are  periods  of  bloom  i: 
historiography  in  the  periods  Kassites,  the  Tell 
el-Amama  letters,  and  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  afte 
whom  comes  a  great  dearth  of  the  longer  textf 
There  is  a  renaissance  of  such  literature  again  ii 
the  days  of  Sham^sshumukin  (668-648  B.  C.),' 
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reaching  its  height  in  Nebuchadrezzar  II  (604- 
561  B.  C.)  and  Nabonidus  {556-540  B.  C). 

The  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions  differ  as 
much  from  the  Babylonian  as  the  two  peoples 
were  differentiated  in  spirit  and  character.  The 
Babylonians  were  a  peaceful  people  who  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  works  of  peace,  and  wrote, 
therefore,  of  little  else.  The  AssjTians  were  a 
people  of  war.  Their  political  organization  was 
military,  and  the  note  of  the  bugle  sounds 
through  all  their  historical  texts.  From  the 
Sumerians  and  Babylonians  they  took  over  the 
religious  tone,  and  prayers  and  ascriptions  of 
trust  and  praise  are  in  all  the  texts.  They  are 
nevertheless  much  less  religious  than  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  the  gods  seem  often  to  have  no  real 
function  save  to  glorify  the  king  and  add  luster 
to  his  arms. 

These  royal  inscriptions  begin  very  early  in 
Assyrian  history,  and  then  chiefly  as  mere 
records  of  names  and  titles.  These  early  kings 
caused  their  names  and  titles  to  be  written  in 
some  way  upon  all  their  constmctions.  Even 
little  statuettes  and  vases  bear  the  royal  mark, 
while  the  bricks  used  in  the  erection  of  large 
buildings  were  stamped  with  the  king's  name  and 
the  names  of  the  lands  over  which  he  ruled. 
Simple  and  uninteresting  though  these  often  are, 
they  give  the  political  relations  of  lands  and,  in 
connection  with  other  materials,  enable  us  to 
trace  out  the  line  of  political  development.    This 
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Idndb:   1.     Amiak:   2.  Campaioi   nsaipdani 
Z.  Genenl  Todre  iiBeripdaiK. 

The  faktorieal  texiE  of  Aa^Txan  kines.  viKtfai 
anoaBedt  or  rMnpaign  or  Tothnp.  faavip  U9aalhr 
stereotyped   divisaan   into   three   main   pairf 
(I)  An  enmncration  of  the  s^^^  to  vbom  tl 
king  oires  special  f eahy  vith  elaborate  ascri] 
tioDS  of  praise  to  and  eaqxesaon  of  conSden 
in  them.    This  is  foDoved  br  a  gkmBcation 
the  king,  vith  his  geneakigr.  and  often  a  sue 
mary  in  bc4d  words  of  his  arts  of  {howcs 
This  is  fcrflowed  by  ^2)  the  main  body  <rf  tl 
text,  with  its  narrative  <^  battle,  siege,  or  buil 
ing,  and  (3)  a  closing  formula  with  curses  upi 
any  who  should  destroy  or  deface  the  recoi 
and  sometimes  a  blessing  oa  those  who  mig 
preserv'e  and  protect  than.    Commonly  there 
a  colophon  ^'ving  the  precise  date  of  the  vrr 
ing.    SeldtHn  does  the  body  of  these  te.xt*  r 
into  dignity  of  phrase,  or  even  into  sharpness 
delineation  or  beauty  of  diction.     The  woi 
fall  rather  as  blows,  and  the  color  is  alwaj-s  t 
red  of  fire  and  of  blood.    Once,  indeed,  is  tht 
found  a  description   of  a  battle,  full   of  h' 
movement,  light  and  shade,  and  fit  without 
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word's  change  to  come  over  into  modern  litera- 
ture.' 

In  the  annalistic  inscriptions  the  deeds  of  the 
kings  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  by  years 
of  reign.  Of  all  the  ancient  sources  these  are  by 
far  the  most  important,  for  from  them  we  leam 
the  exact  order  of  events,  often  a  matter  of  first- 
rate  importance.  Besides  these  texts  the  kings 
have  left  many  inscriptions  in  which  the  events 
are  arranged  in  campaigns.  While  this  second 
class  is  just  as  important  as  the  first  for  the  mere 
statement  of  events,  it  is,  nevertheless,  much 
less  valuable  to  us.  From  the  arrangement  of 
campaigns  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  order  of  events  in  time,  and  hence  the 
sequence  of  conquests  or  of  defeats.  The  general 
or  votive  inscriptions  begin  usually  with  a  most 
elaborate  ascription  of  titles,  and  with  all  man- 
ner of  boasting  phrases  concerning  the  king's 
prowess.  They  then  set  forth  the  king's  con- 
quests, arranged  in  groups,  and  usually  after  a 
geographical  plan.  The  order  often  widely  de- 
parts from  a  chronological  one,  and  as  some 
kings  have  left  us  only  texts  of  this  kind,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  sequence  of  events 
during  certain  reigns. 

Besides  these  larger  texiis,  the  Ass>Tians  have 
left  a  vast  mass  of  minor  records.  Like  the 
Babylonians,  they  also  stamped  names  and  titles 

'  The  rpfcrcncp  is  to  the  dpscriiition  of  »ho  hattlo  of  Chalule  by  Sen- 
uacbcrib.     Taylor  Cylinder.  Col.  V.  line*  50,  B. 
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upon  building  bricks,  upon  thresholds  of  pal- 
aces and  temples,  upon  window  supports,  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  great  symbolic  colossi,  which 
stood  silent  guard  over  their  buildings — indeed, 
in  almost  every  conceivable  place.  The  genea- 
logical relations  expressed  on  such  texts  are 
often  of  priceless  value  in  properly  locating  the 
kings,  and  so  become  historical  documents  of 
distinction. 

In  addition  to  these  historical  sources  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  have  left  a  great 
mass  of  clironological  material  to  which  we 
must  give  attention  later  (see  Chapter  XIII). 

In  respect  of  their  value  as  sources  of  knowl- 
edge these  monumental  remains  can  only  be  said 
to  be  as  valuable  as  the  records  of  other  ancient 
peoples.  They  bear  for  the  most  part  the  stamp 
of  reasonableness.  Often,  indeed,  do  they  con- 
tain palpable  exaggerations  of  kingly  prowess,  of 
victories,  and  of  conquests.  They  therefore  re- 
quire sifting  and  rigid  criticism.  But  in  most 
cases  it  is  possible  to  learn  from  the  issue  of  the 
events  the  relative  importance  of  them,  and  so 
be  able  to  check  the  measure  of  extravagance  in 
the  narrative.  When  subjected  to  the  same  tests 
and  tried  by  the  same  canons  of  criticism  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments  yield  as 
just  and  true  a  picture  of  their  national  history 
as  the  sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to 
which  the  world  has  been  so  long  accustomed. 

The  second  source  is  of  far  less  importance 
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than  the  first,  yet  is  at  times  exceedingly  val- 
uable. 

II.  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  Texts  are  of  very 
slight  importance  as  direct  sources  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  political  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  but  they  contain  many  places  and  per- 
sonal names  useful  in  the  elucidation  of  corre- 
sponding names  in  Assyrian  texts. 

The  third  source,  while  more  important  than 
the  second,  is  still  not  so  valuable  as  the  primary 
monumental  source. 

III.  The  Old  Testament.  The  gain  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  greater  from  Assyrian  stud- 
ies than  the  reverse,  though  the  apologetic  value 
of  monumental  testimoii}'  has  often  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  interest  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  inspired  most  of  the  early  explorers  and 
excavators  and  some  of  the  earlier  decipherers 
and  interpreters,  and  that  from  the  historical 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament  came  not  a  few 
])oints  for  the  outworking  of  details  in  the  newly 
discovered  inscriptions.  The  historical  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  still  of  impor- 
tance as  sources  for  AssjTian  and  Babylonian 
history  are  especially  2  Kings,  while  of  even 
greater  importance,  in  many  instances,  are  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Old  Testament  makes 
direct  and  valuable  contributions  as  a  historical 
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source  only  from  745  B.  C,  the  beginning  of 
reign  of  Tiglathpileser  IV.  The  notices  of  th( 
earlier  periods  are  too  vague,  or  too  doubtful,  a 
to  the  period  of  their  origin  to  be  more  valuabL 
than  as  confirmatory  or  supplementary  to  th< 
original  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  texts. 

IV.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Writers.  As  source 
the  Greek  and  Latin  WTiters  once  held  first  place 
but  are  now  reduced  to  a  verj'  insignificant  posi 
tion  by  the  native  monumental  records.  Nevei 
theless,  they  still  retain  some  importance,  an 
need  constantly  to  be  used  to  check  and  contn 
the  native  wTiters  as  well  as  to  assist  in  tt 
ordering  of  their  more  detailed  materials. 

First  in  importance  among  all  the  classic 
vsTiters  stands  Berossos,  or  Berosos,  for  so  tl 
name  is  also  transliterated  into  Greek.  He  wi 
a  Babylonian  by  origin,  and  a  priest  of  the  gra 
god  Bel.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  of  his  dea' 
are  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  w 
living  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  (35( 
323  B.  C.),^  and  continued  to  live  at  least  as  la 
as  Antiochus  I  Sotor  (280-261  B.  C.).'  He  wro 
a  great  work  on  Babylonian  history,  the  title 


>  See  KuHehiua,  Chronua,  ed.  Alfred  Schoene.  Berlin,  1875,  p.  11 
'Tttliaii  (OfBtio  a/1  Graccos,  chap.  36,  ed.  Edvardtu  S<>1iwm1i 
Harnack  nnd  Gebhnrdt,  Triie  und  Ihtlmmchunoen,  iv,  p.  .S8)  pla 
■tat)^  ttiut  the  work  was  dedicated  lo  Antiochus  I  Sot<>r,  Euset 
gays  to  Autiochus  II,  but  wrongly;  couipure  iSchwarli,  op.  cU.,  p. 
Sayce  maintainH  tluii  it  wa«  dedicated  to  Antiochus  II  (Encydopa 
Brilannica,  lltb  Ed.  s.  v.  Berottut).  The  Eusebius  passage  Ic 
much  like  a  conflate  readinR.  or  at  least  a  niisunderstandinK  of 
Tatian  text.  See  the  passages  assembled  together  in  Mueller  (( 
et  Theodore),  Fraomenta  Hutoriarum  Orateorum  11,  485.     Paris,  1 
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which  was  probably  Babyloniaca,^  though  it  is 
also  referred  to  under  the  title  of  Chaldaica  by 
Josephus  and  Clemens.  It  was  dedicated  to  his 
patron,  Antiochus  I  Sotcr.  The  Babyluniaca  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  dealt 
with  human  history  from  the  chaos  to  the  flood, 
the  second  from  the  flood  to  Nabonassar,  and  the 
third  from  Nabonassar  to  AJexEmder.  The  first 
two  consisted  only  of  lists  of  kings  without  any 
proper  historical  narrative,  while  with  the  third 
began  the  real  story  of  events. 

Both  lists  and  narrative  of  Berossos  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  considerable  moment  to  us,  if  we  had 
them  in  even  fairly  well  preserved  form.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  original  work  has  perished, 
and  all  that  remains  are  excerpts  which  have 
come  to  us  after  much  copying  and  many  trans- 
fers from  hand  to  hand.  The  history  of  these 
fragments  is  a  very  curious  example  of  book 
making  in  antiquity.  In  the  Mithraditic  war  a 
certain  Alexander  of  Miletus  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Lentulus.    In  82  B.  C.  he  received  the 


'Till'  title  sw'niH  rciUly  to  have  been  Bubyloiiiara,  and  not  Chaldaica, 
tbuiifcli  t)iii  Iruililiiiii  is  not  perfi^otly  dear.  Tutiau  makes  it  Choldoii'a, 
but  calhs  the  author  a  Rabyloniuii  (nee  reference  in  the  note  above). 
JuM-phuK  (Atil.  Jud.  i,  3,  0,  i.  e.  par  93  iu  Naber'a  ed.,  vol  i,  p.  20,  Teuh- 
iiiT,  1S8M)  rails  lum  a  ('halda<'an,  and  the  book  Chaldaica  (Jowphiu 
Ctmlra  Apion  i,  20,  ed.  Nalier  vi.  p.  210).  George  the  Syneellua  (i.  e. 
llir  icll  eompanioii)  {Chrotuigraphia,  p.  28  B.  See  Corpus  Soriptorum 
Hinloria)  Hyzantiiue,  (ietjriiciii/t  .*^ynceUus,  vol.  i,  p.  50.  Bonn,  1H29) 
ha.4  it  Babyloniaea.  The  oriicinal  Greek  text  of  CtcorKe  the  Synkelloa 
may  Ix*  mcMt  conveniently  found  in  (.'orpitt  Scriplorum,  Historue  By- 
tantinje,  Dindorf,  vols,  i  and  ii.     Bonn,  1829. 
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Roman  citizenship  from  Sulla,  from  whom  als 
he  received  the  name  Cornelius,'  and  lived  i' 
Rome  with  some  distinction  as  a  man  of  letter 
There  he  wrote  an  enormous  number  of  boot 
relating  to  ancient  history,  and  on  that  accoui 
received  the  name  of  Polyhistor.*    The  pcriodl 
his  greatest  distinction  and  productivity  was  q 
tween  70  and  60  B.  C.    His  historical  works  we 
simply  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  his  pred 
cessors,  and  in  this  manner  he  compiled  a  histoj 
of  AssjTia,  the  exact  title  of  which  is  not  nt 
knowa.     The  history  was  made  up  of  extra* 
from  Berossos,  ApoUodoros  (Chronica),  and  t^ 
third  book  of  the  Sibyllines,  and  was  work 
over  into  pseudo-Ionic  Greek  by  Abydenos. 
came  also  into  the  hands  of  Josephus  and 
Eusebius.    Josephus  was  seeking  especially  th< 
parts  of  the  history  which  illustrated  the  histf 
of  the  Jews,  and  naturally'  took  from  Alexan< 
only  those  parts  which  were  suitable  for  his  pf 
pose.    In  like  manner,  also,  Eusebius  copied  oi 
portions.    By  this  process  we  have  preserved 
Josephus,  Antiquit'ies  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Eu 
bius,  Chronica,  small  parts  of  the  great  work 
Berossos,  while  the  d>Tiasties  have  come  dowi 


'  There  is  perhaps  some  doubt  whether  he  owea  the  name  Con 
to  Sulla  or  to  Lentulus,  who  also  belonged  to  tiiis  gena. 

» On  the  life  of  Alexundor  Polyhiator  compare  J.  Freudenthal,  H 
inliache  Studien,  Heft  I.  Aleiaruler  Polyhislor  und  die  voti  ihm  rrhal 
Hesle  jUdiiicher  und  tamaritanitchrr  Gttehichlrwerke.  Jahretiberirfa 
jDdisch-thpologischcn  Seininars,  Breslau,  1874,  p.  17,  and  the  fu 
refcrpiiccH  there  given  in  fooliiote.  especially  Raucb,  De  Alex 
Poluhittoriii  Vila  atque  tcriplia.     Heidelberg,  1843. 
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US  from  George  the  Synkellos.  Wherever  we  can 
secure  enough  of  Berossos  to  compare  with  the 
native  monumental  sources  we  find  most  remark- 
able agreement  with  them.  From  Berossos  but 
little  is  to  be  learned  of  direct  value,  but  the 
support  which  we  gain  from  these  fragmentary 
remains  for  the  general  course  of  the  history  is 
very  great.  As  will  later  appear,  chronological 
material  of  much  complexity  and  difficulty  is  ob- 
tained from  certain  parts  of  these  fragments. 

The  ue.xt  Greek  writer  who  comes  before  us  as 
a  possible  source  is  Ktesias.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Xenophon,  and  was  bom  of  the  family 
of  the  AsclepiadiE  at  Cnidus.  He  came  thence 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Persia,  where  he  spent 
seventeen  years  at  the  court,  highly  honored  for 
his  medical  skill,  being  body  physician  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  whom  he  healed  of  a  severe 
wound  received  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus  in  the 
battle  of  Cunara,  B.  C.  401. » 

In  399  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in 
the  ease  thus  achieved  proceeded  to  work  up 
into  historical  form  the  materials  he  had  col- 
lected. He  wrote  in  twenty-three  books  a  his- 
tory of  Persia  (nep<T*«d)  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  The 
first  six  books  treated  the  history  of  Assyria  and 
Media,  then  books  seven  to  eleven  were  given 

'  Thia  period  must  hnvc  hpcn  at  the  parlicst  404-387,  at  the  latest 
401-384  B.  C.  It  appears  that  Carolina  Lauiuni  (/  Pertica  de  Ctaia, 
Riri^a  di  Sloria  ArUica.  N.  8.  5,  0,  Mutuina,  1900,  1901)  has  provfd 
that  Ktemaa  won  in  Pentiu  in  303,  and  Holxapfrl  {Berliner  PkUulog. 
WoeketuKhrifl  23  [I9U5],  1200)  in  hia  review  of  the  book  haa  carried 
the  proof  further. 
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to  the  anecdotes  and  legends  of  Cyrus  I  in  v« 
elaborate  form.     The  reigns  next  following  W( 
treated    more    cursorily,    until   Artaxerxes 
whose  reign  up  to  398  B.  C.  filled  the  last  ti 
books.     In  this  work  he  claims  to  have 
the  royal  annals  of  the  Persian  kings  {6i<t4 
iiaoiXiKoi).     His  work  was  extensively  used  in( 
ancient  world,'  and  wherever  quoted  became 
once  the  object  of  sharp  controversy.    He  was 
cused  of  being  untrustworthy  and  indiffereni 
truth,  and  the  charges  and  the  controversy  c 
tinue  until  to-day.    The  severity  of  the  jt 
nients-  against  him  probably  arises  partly  ou 
the  acrimonious  manner  in  which  he  attac 
Herodotus,  and  partly  out  of  the  fact  thai 
used  Persian  sources  for  his  history.     In 
years  of  his  Persian  residence  he  had  so  c 
pletely  al)Sorbed  the  Persian  point  of  view  a 
seem   hardly  just   tu  the  Greek  conceptioi 
their  history  in  its  relations  to  the  Persians.   1 

'  (iilniorp,  The  Fraonenh  of  thr  Prrtika  of  Ktet%a»,  Ix>ndon, 
pp.  2,  3,  iiumpa  no  li^sa  thun  thirty-four  writ*^!!,  uuuus  them  i 
Pluturch,  and  Xenophon,  who  have  prwierved  portiuiu  of  H 
Company  the  exhaustive  study  liy  J.  Marquart,  Die  A»»uria 
Ktetitui,  PhiMuoux,  Supplemputt>ati(l  vi,  pp.  iiOl-068.     Gdttingen, 

*  As  a  specimen  of  a  sharp  modern  judgment  upon  him,  bol 
soiioUy  and  as  an  author,  one  may  refer  to  Marcus  v.  Niebubr,  (/a 
Attur't  und  BatieTt.     Berlin,    1H57,   pp.  269.  ft.     While  as  a  sp 
of  a  more  favoraMe  judgment  see  Sayce,   The  Ancient  Bmpim 
Eaul,  Herodotus,  i-iii,  London,  1883,  p.  xxxiil:   "It   is  certain   ' 
(Ktesias)    was    justified   in    claiming   for   his   history    the   autho 
Persian  documents,  and  that  many  uf  the  charges  of  falsehood  I 
uKuinst  him  nmst  be  laid  not  uputi  htm,  hut  upon  his  Eoatem 
His  Xnaiory  of  Assyria  is  much  like  the  Kgyptian  history  of  m^V 
Arab  writers,  <>lothed  only  in  a  Greek  dress;"  and  also  Paul  Ro«t,^Ji^ 
tuehunoen  zur  allorienlaliechen  Qtaehichle,    pp.    ILKt,    lilt.      MitMluJ 
der  Vorderaaiatischen  Gesellacboft,  1892,  2,  Berlin. 
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subject  to  modem  criticism  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  our  judgment  must  be  that 
the  first  six  books,  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  Assyria,  are  valueless.  Whether  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  himself  to  read 
the  sources  which  he  used,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  others  to  tell 
him  the  story  found  in  them,  or  that  he  must  be 
accused  of  actually  inventing  and  setting  forth 
as  history  an  entertaining  mass  of  empty  fables, 
will  probably  never  be  decisively  determined. 
The  books  themselves  have  perished.  Only 
fragments  of  them  survive  in  the  quotations  by 
Diodorus  and  Eusebius  and  others,  and  in  an 
epitome  by  Photius.'  For  our  purpose  they 
scarcely  come  into  the  question  at  all. 

Last  of  all  among  tlie  classical  writers  we 
come  to  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history.  Of  the 
value  of  his  works  as  a  source  very  diverse 
opinions  have  been  and  are  still  held.  From  him 
surely  much  was  expected.  Born  in  Halicarnas- 
sus,  in  Caria,  B.  C.  484,  he  had  associations  with 
the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  apparently 
planned  his  history  with  skill  and  care.  He  de- 
sired to  tell  of  the  famous  events  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  and  this 
led  him  to  treat  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Persian  war.  In  the  very  first  book  (chapters 
1-5)  he  begins  with  the  assaults  of  the  East 
upon  the  West  by  telling  the  story  of  the  rape 

'  8m  GilmciTr,  op.  c\t..  ptuuim. 
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of  Helen  on  the  one  side  and  the  story  of  Europa 
and  Medea  on  the  other.  From  this  mytholog- 
ical foundation  he  is  carried  first  to  the  Lydians, 
whose  king,  Crcesus,  made  the  first  attack  upon 
the  Greeks  of  the  ^gean  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  these  he  passes  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  Scythians,  who  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Persians.  The  treatment  of  each  of  these 
several  peoples  was  probably  first  made  in  a 
series  of  works  quite  separate  in  the  beginning, 
and  afterward  miited  to  form  a  wliole.  In  the 
Alexandrian  period  the  work  was  divided  by  the 
grammarians  into  nine  books  named  for  the 
Muses,  but  this  division  ill  suits  it,  and  though 
we  do  not  know  how  Herodotus  himself  would 
have  subdivided  it,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
casual  allusions  in  various  parts  of  the  work* 
that  his  proi)oscd  division  did  not  correspond  to 
this.  Herodotus  proposed  to  write  a  fuUer  ac- 
count of  the  Assyrians,  and  twice  (i,  106,  184) 
has  made  reference  to  this.    This  was  doubtless 

'  The  diviaion  into  nine  i»  ftlrt-ady  known  to  Diodorus  (li,  37.  6,  TeuJ>- 
ner,  td.  Vogpl,  vol.  ii,  p.  278,  Leipzig,  1890),  from  whom  it  camp  to  Lurijut 
{d*  kilt,  amteer.  42.  Teubnvr.  ed.  Jacobits.  vol.  ii,  p.  23,  Leipzig,  1897). 
The  pBasagrs  in  Herodotiu  which  give  referoncca  to  other  ptaU  ot  hia 
work  lire  especially  the  following:  i,  75,   107,  v,  36,  and  vii,  93. 

Opinions  differ  concerning  the  value  of  the  division  into  nine  >>«"fcT. 
ThtiB  Wilhelm  Schmid  (in  Wilhelm  von  Christ's  GtMkickte  dtr  Oriadt- 
uoAcn  LittmUuT.  Theil  i,  p.  464,  footnote  9.  Sechste  Auflage.  Munioh. 
1912)  rvfera  to  it  as  "die  sehr  unsarhgemftaie  Eintciltuig  in  neun  BOeher,** 
and  on  the  other  hand  J.  B.  Bury  (TJU  AneienI  Oreek  HiMoriant,  Loodoit. 
1009,  pp.  37,  3S)  says:  "The  di\-iaion  into  nine  hooks  is  not  due  to  the 
author  hiniAelf,  for  in  his  day  such  divisions  had  not  yet  nome  into 
fashion.  But  the  Alexandrine  editor  who  was  responsible  for  it  mm 
%  man  of  extraordinary  insight.  His  distribution  perfectly  exhibits 
Um  eonatruction  of  the  book  and  could  not  be  imiimved  h>'  a»y  rhmise." 
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intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  main  work  as 
a  digression,  as  he  actually  has  treated  the 
Libyans,  promised  (ii,  161)  and  then  inserted  at 
a  later  point  (iv  at  the  end).  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  Assyrian  history  was  never  written, 
for  he  made  other  promises  that  remained  un- 
fulfilled, and  iu  this  at  least  has  been  success- 
fully imitated  by  modern  historians  in  many 
lands.  The  work  of  Herodotus,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  divides  naturally  into  three  main 
parts.  The  first  is  mainly  concerned  with  Asia, 
including  Egypt,  and  covers  the  reigns  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses,  with  the  accession  of  Darius; 
the  second  deals  with  Europe,  and  the  third 
with  Hellas.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
third  part,  now  divided  into  books  six  to  nine, 
was  first  written,  and  the  six  w  hich  precede  them 
were  WTitten  as  an  introduction  to  the  main 
story.  When  he  had  completed  these  last  three 
books  he  is  said  to  have  recited  them  at  Athens, 
whereupon  the  Athenians  bestowed  upon  him 
ten  talents  (about  twelve  thousand  dollars),* 
which  they  well  might  do,  for  none  other  had 
ever  so  honored  their  city.  It  was  then  that  he 
turned  to  the  great  task  of  preparing  the  Logoi 
or  stories  of  the  other  peoples  who  prepared  the 
way  for  this,  the  main  part  of  his  history.  His 
position  was  very  different  from  the  modern 
historian,  for  he  could  learn  very  httle  from 

'  PhUaroh,  I>e  Hcrodoli  maUgnilate  20.     PluUrcbi  Moralin,  cd  Ber- 
uurilulua  v,  U20.     Xuubucr,  Leipzig,  lbtl3. 
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books.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  used  the 
Logographoi  to  a  certain  extent,  and  among 
them  quite  certainly  Hecataeus,  and  probably 
Xanthus,  and  Hellanicus,  and  possibly  also  Di- 
onysius.  From  them  he  had  to  turn  to  see  what 
might  be  learned  from  visits  to  the  countries 
wliich  he  was  to  describe,  and  whose  story  he 
was  to  teU.  His  first  long  journey  was  probably 
to  Pontus,  and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
this  was  probably  undertaken  before  445,  while 
he  was  still  a  subject  of  the  Persian  king.  His 
next  great  journey  was  to  Phoenicia  and  south- 
em  Syria;  for  this  journey  we  have  the  definite 
statement  of  his  arrival  in  T>Te  by  sea  (ii,  44). 
From  there  he  went  southward,  along  the  coast 
or  always  near  it,  to  Gaza  and  the  very  confines 
of  Egypt  at  Pelusium,  and  from  there  he  entered 
Egypt.  Before  this  journey  along  the  coast  he 
had  made  the  great  voyage  into  the  heart  of 
ancient  kingdoms,  starting  from  Tyre,  or  from 
Poseidon  on  the  coast  farther  north.  From  this 
he  probably  reached  the  Euphrates  and  went 
southward  to  Babylon  upon  its  waters.  So 
much  seems  reasonably  certain.  Whether  he 
now  pushed  on  to  Susa  or  not  is  perhaps  doubt- 
ful, yet  with  many  elements  of  probability.  He 
probably  retunied  to  the  coast  as  he  had  come, 
making  the  journey  up  the  river  Euphrates  by 
land.'     After  this  he  entered  Egypt  by  land 

'  Oo  the  journeya  of  HcrodotuK  in  Asia  aee  H.  Mntiat,  I'eber  tHa 
QUiubipllrdiokeU  der  grographischen  Angoben  HerodoU  Ober  Atien. 
Hexmes,  vi.  p.  362.  ff.    Berlin,  1872. 
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from  Asia,  and  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Ele- 
phantine.' He  was  in  the  land  in  the  time  of 
great  inundation  and  probably  from  July  to 
October,  and  at  some  year  between  445  and  432 
B.  C.  His  guide  was  Hecatseus,  whose  book 
must  have  been  in  his  hand  as  he  journeyed.^ 

Professor  Sayce  has  attempted  to  prove,  with 
much  learning  and  great  acuteness,  that  "he 
never  visited  Assyria  and  Babylonia,"^  and  as- 
serts that  "he  stands  convicted  of  never  having 
visited  the  district  he  undertakes  to  describe,''* 
and  concludes  with  the  statement  that  "the  long 
controversy  which  has  raged  over  the  credibility 
of  Herodotus  has  thus  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  discoveries  of  recent  years."'  That  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  has  proved  upon  Herodotus  a  host 
of  inaccuracies,  some  travelers'  tales,  and  has 
effectually  disposed  of  his  claims  to  rank  as  an 

'  On  the  journeyg  of  Herodotus  in  Egy-pt  see  A.  v.  Gutschmid,  Kleine 
Seltri/Un,  i.  70,  £f.  Leipiig,  1889.  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Seatm  and  Ex- 
tent of  the  trtueU  of  Herodotut  in  Egypt.  Journal  of  PhUology.  vol.  xiv, 
1885,  pp.  267-286,  who  argUM  that  Herodotus  did  not  go  further  muth 
than  the  Fayum.  This  is  answered  in  u  bitingly  sharp,  and  much 
too  persona]  article  by  D.  D.  Heath,  Herodotus  in  Em/pti  Journal  of 
PhUoUw,  XV,  1886,  pp.  216-340.  For  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
whole  question  see  CamiUe  Sourditle,  La  Durie  tt  Vitenilue  du  Voyaot 
d'Hfrodote  en  Egupte,  Paris,  1910,  and  com|>are  (he  excellent  summary 
of  fact  and  evidence  by  J.  Wells  in  How  iSc  \^'cll8,  A  Commentaru  on 
Herodotut,  i,  p.  411,  f.     Oxford,  1Q12. 

'  So  Bury,  The  Ancient  Greek  Hvttoriana,  pp.  49,  60.  The  sorry 
fragments  of  the  once  great  book  ol  Heoatsus,  the  famous  Trrrm 
Cireuiiua  or  Map  of  the  World,  are  aasembled  in  MUller,  Fraotrunla 
Hinlorieorum  Graeorum,  i,  pp.  1-31.  Paris,  1841.  On  some  further 
obligations  of  Herodotus  to  Hecateus  sec  J.  V.  Prasek,  Hekalaiot  aU 
Uerodot'*  Quelle  tur  Geschichte  Vorderaeiene.     Klio.  iv,  1904,  p.  193,  ff. 

■  Sayce,  Ancient  Empire*  of  the  Eaet,  p.  xxviii. 

•  Ihid.,  p.  xxix. 

» Ibid.,  p. 
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independent  source  of  ancient  history  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Yet  that  in  this  case,  as  in  other 
similar  modem  judgments,  there  is  an  excess  of 
skepticism  is  perhaps  no  less  true.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  Herodotus  had 
really  visited  Babylon,  for  the  topographical  de- 
tails which  he  gives  bear  frequently  the  stamp 
of  an  eyewitness.'  The  monumental  remains  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civiUzation  must  be 
the  main  sources  for  the  construction  of  the 
history.  When,  however,  these  fail  us,  we  may 
weU  be  glad  to  have  his  help,  and  surely  none  of 
the  monuments  may  for  a  moment  compare  with 
him  as  a  writer  of  history.  If  we,  with  all  our 
fresh  knowledge,  were  but  able  to  write  with  his 
power  of  iierspective,  his  skill  of  arrangement, 
and  his  perpetual  charm  of  style,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  Assyria  and  Babylonia  should  live 
again.  He  still  remains,  what  Cicero  called  him, 
the  father  of  history,  though  he  also  was  able  to 
recognize  that  liis  books  contained  material  that 
could  hardly  be  called  historical.'^  When  this  is 
granted  quite  freely,  and  the  mistakes,  inac- 
curacies, and  love  of  marvels  have  all  been 
mentioned,  we  have  gone  far  enough.    It  were 


■  See,  for  example,  BaumsUirk  iu  Pauly-Wiisowa,  Real  Enet/dopOdie 
der  data.  Wisteiueh<t/t,  Stuttgart,  n.  d.,  col.  2080.  "Srine  Angaben 
Qbpr  B.  aind  die  einziKen  unniittelbnr  unci  volLsUlndig  auf  una  gekom- 
menen  aus  der  geaaniton  gri«?rhiiicl)en  I.iftpraliir  vorchristlicher  Zeit. 
Daaa  sic  im  wescDtlichcn  au/  Augcnachein  lieruheu,  w&ro  beaaer  memala 
bestritten  worden." 

'  "1^1  apiiil  Herod  CI  (um,  jiatrcm  liistoris  .  .  .  sunt  innumcrabilas 
fkbuls,"  L'icvru,  De  legibus,  i,  1. 
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better  not  to  have  doubteil  his  cssontial  veracity, 
nor  to  have  despised  his  worth.' 

After  these  there  remain  among  classical  writ^ 
ers  few  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  sources. 
The  clironological  materials  left  by  some  of 
them,  as,  for  example,  the  earlier  parts  of 
Berossos  and  the  exceedingly  valuable  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  will  have  to  be  estimated  later  (see 
Chapter  XIII). 

Very  little  else  is  to  be  gleaned  among  the 
Greek  logographoi  or  historians,  antl  a  simple 
mention  only  do  they  deserve.  Among  the 
others  from  whom  we  have  had  now  and  again 
a  grain  of  wheat  may  be  mentioned  these  whose 
names  are  now  set  down. 

Xanthus,  a  Lydian  who  worked  under  Ar- 
taxerxes  I  (about  465-425),  wrote  in  Greek  the 
Lydiaka  in  four  books.  'He  was  the  first  bar- 
barian to  wxite  of  his  own  people  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  is  supjiosed  to  have  given  inspira- 
tion to  Herodotus,  as  also  some  materials.  Only 
small  fragments  of  his  have  come  down  to  us,' 
and  they  of  little  consequence. 

Dinon^  of  Kolophon  wTote  an  extensive  book 
called  Persika  in  three  great  divisions,  of  which 


■  For  a  careful  aaaemhling  of  the  valuable  references  in  Hcrodotiis 
and  a  oomparuon  uf  the  imlivc  sources  eec  J.  Nikcl,  Herodol  und  di» 
Ke%ttehnft/or»chiitio,  Padcrborn,  1890,  and  add  -also  Herodottu  and  the 
Bmpbf  of  the  Etui,  Uued  on  Nikcl's  Herotlol  und  die  KeiUehri/tforaehung, 
by  Herbert  Cuahiug  Tulman,  Ph.D.,  aud  Jamea  Benry  Steveiuoa, 
Ph.D.     New  York,  n.  d.  (1890). 

'  MUlirr,  Fraoiuenia,  i.  30-44. 

•  Mutlur,  t'ragmoUa,  ii,  bS-95. 
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the  first  was  devoted  to  the  AaayriaxiB,  the 
second  to  the  Medes,  and  the  third  to  the 
Persians,  and  extending  to  Artaxerxes  III  (340 
B.  C.)-  He  formed  a  bridge  from  Ktesias  to  the 
fabulous  stories  of  Alexander,  and  was  widely 
used  in  antiquity. 

Heracleides*  of  Cumae  wrote  also  an  extended 
work  called  Persika  in  five  books,  shortly  before 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  the  first  two  books  he 
gave  a  description  of  the  land  and  people,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  has  disappeared, 
save  for  the  brief  quotations  of  Athenseus  and 
Plutarch. 

■  MOller,  Fraomenia,  u,  05-97. 
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THE   LANDS   OF   BABYLONIA   AND   ASSYRIA 


The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  peoples  had 
their  seat  in  a  great  valley  with  but  one  distinct 
and  sharp  natural  boundary.  This  clear  bound- 
ary was  the  Persian  Gulf  upon  the  south,  which 
said  to  all  landsmen,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther."  That  boundary  these  peoples 
respected,  and  ventured  seldom  on  the  troubled 
and  mysterious  waters.  On  the  east  the  bound- 
ary between  them  and  their  next  neighbors  was 
fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The  natural  bound- 
ary would  seem  to  be  the  mountains  of  Elam, 
but  these  mountains  slope  gradually  westward  to 
the  plain,  and  do  not  rise  precipitously  from  it. 
DowTi  these  slopes  poured  hordes  of  men  in  all 
ages,  and  there  was  no  sharp  Une  of  defense  to 
keep  them  from  the  valley,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  the  valley  were  often  filled 
with  conquering  power  sufficient  to  extend  their 
border  far  up  the  slopes  into  Elam.  On  the 
north,  also,  the  boundary  was  almost  equally  un- 
certain. The  mountains  of  Armenia  might  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  border  on  the  north, 
but  these  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
great  valley,  for  they  belong  to  the  drainage 
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systpra  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
like  the  mountains  of  Elara,  slope  more  gentlj' 
toward  the  valley  than  from  it  toward  the  heart 
of  Asia.  On  the  north,  therefore,  as  on  tJie  east, 
the  lands  of  Assyria  and  of  Babylonia  were  open 
to  incursion  from  the  outsiile,  or  to  raids  from 
within  outward.  The  western  border  was  still 
more  indefinite.  In  the  northwest  the  valley 
land  swept  away  in  a  gentle  rise  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  plateau  of  Aram,  and  over  it  even 
to  the  Mediterranean;  while  upon  the  south- 
west the  desert  formed  the  only  barrier  between 
the  valley  and  Arabia  or  the  lands  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  Nomadic  peoples  passed  over 
this  barrier  with  ease,  and  became  powerful 
factors  in  the  history  of  the  Babylonians.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  Babylonians  did 
not  readily  pass  the  broad  Une  of  the  desert. 

Within  this  roughly  bounded  country  two 
great  emjiires  existed  for  centuries,  and  the  di- 
viding line  between  them  moved  up  and  down 
the  valley  as  the  power  of  either  became  stronger 
than  that  of  the  other.  Nature  had  set  no 
boundary  between  them,  for  the  whole  valley 
lay  open  from  north  to  south.  Yet,  though  this 
is  true,  there  have  existed  from  remote  times 
separate  provinces  in  the  valley,  with  more  or 
less  definite  boundaries  between  them.  If  we 
begin  in  the  south,  these  separate  provinces  may 
thus  be  described:  Close  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  a  small  country,  the  country  of  the  Sea 
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Lands,  the  influence  of  which  was  marked  in 
the  early  history  of  the  whole  valley.  The 
country  of  the  Sea  Lands  was  entirely  alluvial, 
and  small  in  extent.  Through  it  in  early  times 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  passed  by  separate 
estuaries  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Later,  thougli 
at  what  time  is  unknown,  the  two  rivers  united 
and  began  to  flow  through  one  channel  into  the 
sea.  This  alluvial  tcrritorj'  is  now  gi-owing  by 
the  river  deposits  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile 
in  seventy  years,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  its  average  growth  in  historic 
time  has  been  not  less  than  a  mile  in  thirty 
years.  If  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  as  high 
as  this,  the  country  of  the  Sea  Lands  was  a  very 
small  land  during  the  period  4000-600  B.  C. 
Above  it  geographically  lay  the  land  of  the 
Kaldi,  likewise  alluvial,  and  extending  north- 
ward nearly  to  the  city  of  Babylon.  It  has  also 
no  line  of  clear  separation  from  the  Sea  Lands, 
nor  from  Babylonia  to  the  north.  As  kings  from 
the  Kaldi  coimtry  later  ruled  in  Babylon  and 
had  control  over  the  whole  vast  empire,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital,  the  name  of  Chaldea  was  ex- 
tended by  Greek  and  Roman  historians  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  Next  above  the 
land  of  the  Kaldi  was  Babylonia  itself,  which 
extended  northwai'd  along  the  valley,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  the  Armenian  mountains.  These 
exceptions  were  the  original  lands  of  Assjria  and 
Mesopotamia.    AssjTia,  in  its  original  geograph- 
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ical  and  historical  sense,  was  the  small  triat 
shaped  land  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  t3 
Rivers  and  the  Median  mountains.    Wh^^ 
AssjTians  gained  in  power  and  number^J^ 
soon  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the^^  ^ 
narrow   boundaries,   and   with   their  domi 
went  likewise  the  geograpWcal  name,  so 
even  in  early  times  the  name  AssjTia  had  1 
carried  westward  to  the  Euphrates  and  so 
ward  as  far  as  Hit,  while  to  the  Greeks 
Romans  it  covered  the  entire  valley.'    The  c 
separate  land  or  province  was  the  great  dis 
knowTi  popularly  as  Mesopotamia,  a  geogr 
ical  and  not  a  racial  or  political  expression, 
boundaries  both  indefinite  and  fluctuating, 
its  widest  extent  it  stretched  from  the  valk 
the  Orontes  on  the  west  to  the  valley  of 
Tigris  on  the  east,   and  from   Mount  Mi 
(Karaje  Dagh)  on  the  north  to  the  confini 
Babylonia  on  the  south,  that  is,  approximt 
to  Hit  on  the  Euplu-ates.     To  the  Hebrei 
portion  of  rather  indefinite  extent  was  know 
Aram-Naharaim,''  usually  interpreted  as  the 

'  That  ^  kaavpia  niHaiui  llii*  «hoI<"  of  the  valify,  inHuding  Bal 
Bppeiijs  from  its  rpKular  use  by  Herodotus  (for  example,  i,  17! 
iii,  92,  and  iv,  39>.  It  is  used  in  the  same  maDDer  also  by  Xei 
(Cyrovadeia,    u,    1,    6.) 

'Gen.  xxiv,  10;  I>(>ut.  xxiii,  S.  There  seems  sood  reason  I 
view  that  it  ought  to  lie  written  Arani-Naharim,  that  is  plur 
dual.  (See  W.  Max  MiUler,  Afien  utid  Enropa  notch  atliovT 
DrnkmOUrn,  I..eipzig,  1893,  pp.  249-2S5.  and  compare  Budd( 
Bveh  der  Richter,  on  Judg.  iii,  8,  and  Moore  on  same  passagi 
theae  two  passages  alone  do  we  gain  any  useful  information  roni 
the  Hebrew  notions  of  Aram-Naharaini.  The  Genesis  pu.isage, 
is  from  J,  defines  the  location  of  Nabor  or  of  Harnin,  and  the 
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of  Aram  of  the  Rivers,  or  the  River  Land  of 
Aram;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  to  the 
Hebrews  Aram  was  not  a  geographical  but  a 
racial  name,  and  that  the  expression  would 
mean  to  them  rather  the  River-Land  of  the 
Aramffians.  To  them  also  it  probably  extended 
not  much,  if  any,  further  oast  than  the  river 
Chabur.  A  portion  of  this  territory  was  known 
to  the  Egy])tians  as  Nahrina,  or  Naharin,'  which 
has  passed  over  into  Phcenicia  and  Palestine  in 
the  form  Nalirima,  or  Narima.^ 

Mesopotaniia  as  used  by  the  Greeks  was  also 
a  vague  designation.  Xenophon  divides  it  into 
two  main  portions,  the  western  and  fertile  por- 
tion inhabited  by  agricultural  Aramaeans  ex- 
tending eastwai'd  to  the  Chabur  (Chaboras)  and 
the  eastern  or  desert  portion  sweeping  on  to  the 
Tigris.  Strabo  makes  its  southern  limit  the 
Median  Wall,  while  Pliny  quite  loosely  appears 
to  extend  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.'  In  this  most 
unfortunate  step  Pliny  has  had  a  host  of  fol- 
lowers, and  large  immbers  of  modern  map- 
makers  so  employ  the  term.  It  completely 
destroys  the  ancient  historical  nomenclature  and 

from  D,  locates  Pethor  on  the  west  bunk  of  the  Euphrates.  Both 
these  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  in  the  text  above.  Of  the  other 
occum-ncea  of  the  word  the  paaaaice  in  Judges  is  surely  corrupt  and 
should  prohuhly  tx-  replaced  by  lOdom,  and  the  editorial  references  iu 
1  Chrun.  xix,  G  and  Psa.  Ix,  2  are  late  and  probably  come  from  2  Sauiuel. 

>  See  Wilhelm  Max  MUUer,  Atitn  und  Etiropa  naek  altOmptitchen 
DenkmOler,  p.  251,  252.  note  3. 

<8ina  Schiffer,  Die  AranUttr,  pp.  56,  B. 

»  Pliny,  Nal.  Hint.  v.  24,  JS  21.  (Teubner.  i.  p.  397,  ed.  Mayhoff,  1906.) 
Stnbo,  0909.  xvi,  746.     (Teubuer,  iii.  p.  1040,  ed.  Meineke,  1808.) 
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should  be  abandoned.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
word  Mesopotamia  could  be  confined  in  modem 
usage  to  the  river  basin  drained  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, Balikh,  and  Chabur. 

For  this  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, incKiding  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lonia, Chaldea,  and  the  Sea  Lands,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  had  no  general  geograjihical  name. 
The  geographical  terminology  varied  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  political  power.  There  were, 
however,  certain  clear  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule.  For  examjile,  the  name  Assyria  was 
never  extended  so  as  to  cover  Babylonia  proper, 
though  it  is  extended  so  far  westward.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  Babylonia  is  carried 
so  far  north  as  almost  to  include  Ass>Tia, 
though  the  small  original  land  of  Ass>Tia  aj> 
pears  always  to  be  kept  sharply  distinguished. 
The  general  term  of  the  Ass>To-Babylonian 
valley  may  properly  be  used  to  cover  all  the 
country. 

Though  the  word  Mesopotamia  was  never  ap- 
plied by  cither  Assyrians  or  Babylonians  to  their 
country,  yet  it  is  in  a  real  sense  the  product  of 
two  rivers,  in  a  sense  almost  as  complete  as  that 
Egypt  is  the  product  of  the  Nile. 

The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  have  their 
sources  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  same  moun- 
tain range.  This  is  the  highest  ridge  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  great  valley,  and  the  only 
one  which  has  peaks  liearing  perpetual  snow — 
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hence   known   to   the   ancient   Greeks   as   the 
Niphates. 

The  Euphrates  is  usually  considered  as  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
easterly,'  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Murad 
Su,  and  the  westerly  the  Kara  8u,  or  Blackwater. 
The  former  is  much  the  larger  and  longer  river 
and  has  claims  to  be  called  the  Euphrates 
prof)er,  and  is  indeed  called  Frat  by  the  natives 
along  its  banks.  At  Ashuk,  about  thirty  miles 
above  the  junction  with  the  other  branch, 
variously  known  as  Miu-ad  Su,  or  Palu  Su,  the 
river  is  already  about  two  hundred  yards  broad 
and  flows  swiftly  and  with  a  deep  red  color.  At 
Keban  Madan,  about  38°  45'  N.,  the  two 
branches  unite  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection to  the  neighborhood  of  Malatiyeh,  as 
though  to  lose  itself  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
at  Malatiyeh  the  course  is  suddenly  changed  to 
the  southeast,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
source  of  the  Tigris  at  Lake  Goljik,  thence  forc- 
ing its  way  tlu-ough  the  mountains  in  a  tortuous 
course.  Thence  its  course  is  generally  southeast 
until  opposite  Baghdad,  where  it  approaches  to 

>  The  Mursid  Su  ia  uiually  called  the  tiuterlu  branch,  so  for  example, 
by  AiiMwortli,  The  Sourrei  q/  the  Euphrala,  Oe4>araphical  Journal,  vi, 
173  (1IS05),  but  Murad  Su  ii  certainly  the  name  givrn  by  the  native 
inhalntant*  to  the  weaU'ta  branch.  See  Vincent  W.  Yorlte,  A  Journey 
IN  Ike  Vallri/  of  Ihe  Vpper  EujAraten,  Geoipvpitieal  Journal,  viii,  pp. 
317,  B.  and  453,  ff.  with  map  at  p.  428,  and  compare  eepecially  Ihe 
footnote  on  p.  .S32  with  Ihu  quotulion  from  Hogarth,  the  leader  of  the 
expcdilion.  Qiiilp  prolwlily  Murod  i»,  at  timet,  or  by  some  inhab- 
itants, givuii  to  both  arum,  with  local  uamea  Kara  Su  (or  the  woiitem 
and  Palu  Su  for  the  eaatern. 
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within  twenty  miles  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  rivers 
appear  about  to  form  a  junction.     Both,  how- 
ever, again  separate,  and  only  make  their  final 
union  at  last  aft^r  a  very  sharp  convergence. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  Euphrates  is  seven- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  miles.    It  is  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth.     During  its  whole  course  it  is  an  im- 
posing river — among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the 
world.     Like  most  mountain  streams,  its  early 
course  is  swift  and  its  bed  rocky.    The  first  great 
tributary  is  the  Sajur,  received  from  the  right,  or 
west.    This  is  followed  by  the  Balikh,  which,  in 
a  course  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
brings  the  water  from  Mount  Masius.    The  next 
is  the  Khabur,  also  received  from  the  left,  which 
brings  another  considerable  body  of  water  also 
from  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Masius.    From 
this  point,  for  eight  hundred  miles  until   the 
junction  with  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  receives 
no  tributaries  whatever.     It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  "upper  region   of  the  Euphrates  re- 
sembles  that  of  the   Rhine,  while  its  middle 
course   may    be    compared    with    that   of    the 
Danube,  and  its  lower  with  the  Nile.'" 

The  Tigris  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
small  head  streams,  the  eastern  rising  near  Bitlis, 
not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  Lake  Van, 

I  (,'oIoijpI  Cheaney  says,  "In  some  respects  the  swnery  of  thf>  Euphratea 
reminded  niP  of  that  of  purls  of  the  Nile,  thuugh  far  i-xceedJng  the  latter 
iu  pictureatjue  effect"  (Narratira  of  tht  EuphnUet  Exjieditim.  London. 
1868,  p.  76).  ^* 


■if/H-  ,')iiif)f;'linn;(fi  >(>i'iif  \f)h]>-i\ii<  'to  ".^'runq  oil'l 
.>iii:iT  >i[|  to  /lufid  '((It 


— : : .  «  .    ^v  *«   J:    •  K^!  i — — 

The  process  of  Bun-dried  brick  manufacture,  ne 
the  Ijaiik  of  the  Tigris. 
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while  the  western  comes  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Kharpoot.  UnUke  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris 
receives  many  important  tributaries,  which  flow 
down  from  the  Zagi'os  and  Ebnatine  mountains. 
The  first  iini>ortant  one  of  these  is  the  Eastern 
Khabur,  after  which  in  rapid  succession  follow 
the  Upper  Zab,  the  Lower  Zab,  the  Adhem,  and 
the  Diyaleh.  This  constant  accession  of  fresh 
water  gives  the  Tigris  a  character  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Euphrates.  The  Euphrates  con- 
tinually decreases  in  size  and  flows  ever  in  a 
more  sluggish  stream.  When  it  receives  the 
Khabur  it  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  and 
eighteen  feet  deep;  at  Irzah  or  Werdi,  seventy- 
five  miles  lower  down,  it  is  tliree  hinidred  and 
fifty  yards  wide  and  of  the  same  depth;  at 
Hadiseh,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  below 
Werdi,  it  is  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  still 
of  the  same  depth;  here  its  current  is  four  knots 
per  hour  in  the  flood  season,  but  this  speed  di- 
minishes within  the  next  fifty  miles;  at  Hit,  fifty 
miles  below  Hadiseh,  its  width  has  increased  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  its  depth  has 
been  diminished  to  sixteen  feet;  at  Felujah, 
seventy-five  miles  from  Hit,  the  depth  is  twenty 
feet,  but  the  width  has  diminished  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  From  this  point  the 
contraction  is  very  rapid  and  striking.  The  8ak- 
lowijeh  Canal  is  given  out  upon  the  left,  antl 
some  way  further  down  the  Hiinliyeh  branches 
ofl'  upon  the  right,  each  carrying,  when  the  Eu- 
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phrates  is  fuD,  a  large  body  of  water.      The 
consequence  is  that  at  Hillah,  ninety  miles  below 
Felujah,  the  stream  is  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep;  at  Di- 
waniyeh,   sixty-five  miles  farther  down,    it   is 
only  one  hundred  and  sLxty  yards  wide;  and  at 
Lamlun,  twenty  miles  below  Diwani3'eh,   it  is 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide, 
with  a  depth  of  no  more  than  twelve  feet.     Soon 
after,  however,  it  begins  to  recover  itself.     The 
water,  which  left  it  by  the  Hindiyeh,  returns  to 
it  upon  the  one  side,  while  the  Schatt-el-Hai  and 
numerous  other  branch  streams  flow  in  upon  the 
other;  but  still  the  Euphrates  never  recovers 
itself  entirely,  nor  even  approaches  in  its  later 
course  to  the  standard  of  its  earlier  greatness. 
The  channel  from  Kumah  to  El  Khitr  was  found 
by  Colonel  C'hesney  to  have  "an  average  width 
of  only  two  hundred  yards,  and  a  depth  of  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  feet,  which  implies  a  body 
of  water  far  inferior  to  that  carried  between  the 
jutiction  of  the  Khabiir  and  Hit." 

The  Tigris,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  in 
voUmie  as  it  proceeds,  because  of  the  influx  of 
tlje  tributaries  already  mentioned,  and  at  Bagh- 
ilad  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  wide 
anil  very  di^p.  It  is  a  much  shorter  river  than 
the  Kuphrales,  yet  has  the  great  length  from 
source  to  mouth  of  about  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  have  both  flood 
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seasons  and  carry  their  waters  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country,  exactly  as  the  Nile.  This  fact 
is  so  perfectly  clear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
concerning  it,  though  Herodotus  directly  asserts 
the  contrary,  saying,  "The  river  does  not,  as  in 
Egypt,  overflow  the  corn  lands  of  its  ov\ti  ac- 
cord, but  is  spread  over  them  by  the  help  of 
engines."'  The  rise  is  indeed  not  so  prolonged 
as  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  but  its  influence  is,  never- 
theless, distinctly  to  be  seen.  The  rise  in  the 
Tigris  is  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
mountains,  and  as  it  drains  the  southern  slopes, 
and  the  Euplirates  the  northern  slopes,  tlie  Tigris 
rises  more  rapidly.  The  Tigris  usually  begins  to 
rise  early  in  March.  By  the  first  or  second  week 
in  May  the  highest  point  is  reached,  and  the 
river  then  declines  rapidly  and  reaches  its  level 
at  about  the  middle  of  June.  As  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  during  the  entire  upper  part  of  its 
COIU15C  is  between  banks  of  considerable  height, 
the  river  rarely  overflows.  On  its  lower  course, 
however,  and  especially  between  the  thirty- 
second  and  thirty-first  parallels,  it  covers  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  The  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  is  much  more  regular  and  extensive. 
The  melting  of  snow  on  the  northern  slopes  is 
slower,  and  the  river  begins  to  swell  very  slowly 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  gradually  in- 
creases until  the  highest  point  is  reached  about 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  waters  stand  about 

■  Btrodolus,  i,  193. 
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thirteen  feet  above  low  water.'     At  this  point 
the  river  remains,   for  about  a  month,    sinks 
slightly  toward  the  middle  of  July,   and   then 
more  rapidly  till  September.     The  Euphrates 
begins  to  overflow  its  banks  much  higher  up 
than  the  Tigris,  and  even  at  its  junction  with 
the  Khabur  is  described  as  "spreading  over  the 
surrounding  country  like  a  sea."     From   Hit 
downward  the  river  spreads  over  both  banks, 
but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  flow  farther  and 
more  deeply  over  the  western  bank.    The  slow 
and  regular  rise  of  the  river  made  it  exceedingly 
valuable  for  irrigation,  and  the  Babylonian  peo- 
ple fully  availed  themselves  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Along  its  banks  were  constructed  brick 
walls  provided  with  breakwaters  to  divert  and 
control  the  swift  current  at  the  rise.     Sluice 
gates  controlled   the  rise  so  that   the  eastern 
bank  received  an  inundation  equal  to  the  west, 
while  canals  almost  innumerable  diverted   the 
retreating  waters,  and  prevented  the  flow  from 
<iamaging  the  cultivable  area.    Furthermore,  the 
water   was   retained    in   suflficient   quantity    to 
supply  an  irrigation  system  far  back  from  the 
river  for  the  grain  harvest,  after  the  fall  of  the 
river.     This  entire  system  is  now  a  vast  ruin. 
The  river  rises  and  falls  as  it  wills,  and  sweeping 
far  over  the  western  bank,  turns  the  country 
into  a  morass.    The  harm  of  this  is  both  nega- 

'  Colonpl  Chesney  found  thi>  inrreaaed  depth  to  he  thirteen  and  a 
half  fret  (SxpedUion  for  lite  Survej/  of  the  Rittn  Euphrata  and  Titjrit. 
London,  1S50,  vol.  i,  p.  61). 
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live  and  positive.  It  makes  impossible  any  such 
great  ingathering  of  grain  as  existed  when  this 
great  valley  was  the  world's  granary,  and  it  fills 
the  land  with  breeding  places  for  innumerable 
insects,  which  transmit  fevers  and  leave  the  in- 
habitants weak  and  sickly.  There  are  few 
instances  in  the  world  of  a  sadder  waste  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country. 

In  the  lower  alluvial  country  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  have  made  numerous  changes  in  their 
river  beds.  These  changes  have  often  begun  in 
the  spring  and  summer  floods  and  then  con- 
tinued. The  branch  streams  which  are  thus 
formed  perpetually  vary,  being  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  be  navigable  and  again  left  abso- 
lutely dry.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  with  the  exceji- 
tion  of  the  great  change  produced  by  the  union 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  their  mouths,  the 
general  course  of  the  rivers  remains  about  the 
same  throughout  the  historic  period. 

Of  the  changes  in  branch  streams  by  far  the 
most  important  are  on  the  side  of  Arabia.  There 
branches  off  near  Hit  a  wide,  deep  channel, 
which  skirts  the  Arabian  rocks  and  passes  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  an  entirely  distinct  channel. 
This  conveys  a  considerable  body  of  Euphrates 
water,  and  keeps  back  the  encroachment  of  the 
desert,  thus  extending  considerably  the  arable 
part  of  Chaldea  and  the  Sea  Lands.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  age,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  in  the  beginning  partly  or  wholly  artificial. 
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The  Tigris,  during  the  major  part  of  its  course, 
is  confined  within  banks  high  and  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  swiftly-flowing  waters  from  changing 
its  channel  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  it  still 
flows  in  a  channel  differing  little,  in  all  proba- 
biUty,  from  that  occupied  during  most  of  historic 
time.  To  this  there  is  the  exception  that  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  river  in  its  lower  course, 
below  Kut  el  Amara,  flowed  not  in  its  present 
channel,  but  rather  tlirough  the  Shatt-el-Hai 
into  the  vast  swamp,  more  than  two  himdred 
miles  long,  which  extended  southward  below 
Kuma. 

The  Euphrates,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
a  most  marked  change  in  its  lower  course  since 
the  Babylonian  period,  and  of  this  the  present 
topographical  situation,  as  well  as  numerous 
documentary  allusions  in  the  Babylonian  texts, 
give  abundant  evidence.  The  river  in  its  lower 
course  has  jirobably  usually  had  more  than  one 
bed,  as  indeed  it  still  has,  and  this  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  just  which  one  may  have 
been  the  chief  and  which  the  subordinate  chan- 
nel in  ancient  times.  Some  of  the  ancient  courses 
are,  however,  pretty  clear,  and  differ  much  from 
the  present  chief  channel.  The  mound  of  Abu 
Habba,  the  ancient  Sippar,  is  now  nearly  six 
miles  from  the  river,  but  it  was  originally  on  the 
river,  which  is  called  the  "river  of  Sippar"  in  the 
ideographic'  script  of  early  days.    Similarly  Kish 

'  Sippar  U  ideocraphicBlly  written  UD-KtB-hroN-Ei  sod  tbe  Euphrates 
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(the  modem  El  Ohemir)  is  known'  to  have  been 
on  a  branch  of  the  river,  if  not  upon  the  main 
stream,  though  now  it  is  situated  seven  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  river.^  Shurippak,  or  Shu- 
ruppak  (modem  Fara) ,  is  described  in  the  Deluge 
Story  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  as  "the  city  which 
lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates."  The  mound 
hes  now  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shatt-el-Kar,' 
and  the  Euphrates  is  far  away.  The  river  quite 
probably  in  ancient  times  reached  the  gulf 
through  two  or  perhaps  thrce^  mouths,  and  upon 
one  of  these  channels  Larsa  and  Ur  were  cer- 
tainly situated,  for  Hammurapi  orders  the  clear- 
ing out  of  the  Euphrates  from  Laraa  as  far  as  Ur. 
Besides  the  two  rivers  neither  Assyria  nor 
Babylonia  has  any  supphes  of  water  beyond  one 
single  fresh- water  lake,  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Euphrates  fifty  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  river.  It  does  not  aj^pcar  to  have  been  well 
known  or  counted  of  importance  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  for  no  mention  of  it  has  yet  been 

below  Sipparn,  e.  g.  at  Nippur,  is  called  \arn  ud-kiii-nun-ii.  i.  e.  the 
river  of  Sippar.  See  Clay,  Businms  Documettta  of  Murashu  Soru,  ix, 
p.  76,  and  also  in  x,  p.  70.     C'ouiparp  Fisher,  Ezcaraluma  al  Sippur,  p.  7. 

■  Samsuiluoa  is  siiid  on  a  contract  tablet  of  his  reign  to  have  con- 
■Irurtcd  "the  null  of  Kish  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates."  Sec  Thurcau- 
Dangin.  L'emplacemerU  du  Kith,  Orietitalittuche  LiltTOturzeituno,  xii, 
1909,  col.  205. 

'  Ker  Porter,  Travdt,  ii,  p.  3B1,  and  plan  plate  LXXIV. 

■  See  map  by  Andrac,  UiUeilungen  dtr  Dntttchm  Orient  GaelUctuifl, 
No.  16.  1903. 

*  Fisher,  Excarationt  at  Nippur,  i,  p.  3,  makes  three,  and  King,  Sumar 
and  Akkari,  i,  p.  380.  agrees,  but  the  evidence  is  not  quite  coactusive, 
though  this  deduoUoD  is  probable. 
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and  it  often  goes  up  to  120°  or  122''.i  At 
present  this  high  temperature  is  also  reached  in 
the  north  as  far  up  at  least  as  Mosul.  It  is  now 
also  rendered  much  more  oppressive  by  hot 
winds,  which  arise  suddenly  and,  filled  with  im- 
palpable sand,  drive  about  in  eddying  circles  or 
sweep  in  vast  clouds  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  This  dust  becomes  at  times  so  thick 
as  completely  to  shut  off  near  objects  from  the 
vision,  as  though  by  a  fog.  Tlie  gleaming  par- 
ticles of  sand  shine  beneath  the  sweltering  sun, 
the  sand  enters  nostrils  or  mouth  and  seems  to 
choke  the  very  lungs.  Death  itself  sometimes 
alone  terminates  the  suffering  experienced  in 
these  terrible  visitations.  It  is,  however,  alto- 
gether probable  that  in  the  period  of  the  ancient 
history  neither  the  heat  nor  the  sand  was  such  a 
menace.^  Then  the  whole  land  in  the  south  was 
one  vast  network  of  canals.  The  presence  of  the 
body  of  water  thus  everywhere  spread  abroad 
greatly  modified  the  temperature,  so  that  the 
sudden  change  which  now  exists  from  the  heat 
of  the  day  to  the  cool  of  the  night  could  not 
have  been  so  great,  Besides  this  these  canals 
made  the  land  a  cultivated  garden,  free  almost 
entirely    from    the    incursion    of   yellow   sand. 

■  The  Bedouint  of  Ike  Euphratejs,  by  Ijidy  Anne  Blunt,  U,  p.  278. 
"Id  Jtily,  1889,  the  average  daily  maximum  temperature  at  Baghdad 
was  114°  in  the  shade,  and  in  1890  we  cncounteri>d  the  game  temperature 
more  than  onoe  in  June."     Peters,  Nippur,  ii,  p.  310. 

'  The  reference  here  is  to  the  period  of  Bahyloninn  occupation.  That 
crest  bent  was  experienced  in  the  Greco-Roman  period  is  well  evidenced. 
See,  for  example,  Theophr.,  lU  vent.,  'J6,  and  Pluturcb,  Alexander,  3A. 
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These  sands  properly  belong  to  the  Arabian 
desert,  from  which  they,  yearly  come  in  in- 
creasing quantities  into  the  plain  and  valley. 
During  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Babylon  these 
sand  waves  had  certainly  not  gone  beyond  the 
Euplirates,  and  they  could  hardly  have  reached 
it.  At  present  from  May  to  November  the  sky 
is  usually  without  a  single  cloud.  In  November 
the  clouds  gather,  and  in  December  and  January 
there  are  hea\'y  rains.  Tliese  flow  rapidly  off 
into  the  rivers,  for  there  is  no  canal  system  to 
retain  the  water  for  use  in  agricidture.  There  is 
no  cold  weather  in  all  the  land  in  the  sense  un- 
derstood in  the  temperate  zone.  There  is  in 
midwinter  an  occasional  sign  of  frost,  sufficient 
to  whiten  the  dew  upon  the  grass  in  early  morn- 
ing, and  in  rare  cases  ice  has  been  known  to 
form  in  the  marshes.  So  mild,  indeed,  are  the 
winters  that  Persian  kings  made  Babylon  their 
winter  residence  to  avoid  the  bitter  cold  of  their 
own  highlands.  In  recent  times  native  Indians, 
expelled  for  state  reasons  from  their  own  coun- 
try, fix  their  residence  in  Bassorah  or  Baghdad 
to  enjoy  the  mild  winter  climate. 

The  whole  alluvial  phxin  of  Babylonia  was 
proverbially  fertile  in  the  ancient  world.  Herod- 
otus began  the  chorus  of  praise  in  the  west,  and 
it  has  continued  with  greater  or  less  emphasis 
down  the  ages.  He  begins  his  praise  in  the  oft- 
quoted  words:  "Of  all  countries  that  we  know, 
there  is  none  that  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.     It 
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makes  no  pretension,  indeed,  of  growing  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind; 
but  in  grain  it  is  so  fniitful  as  to  yield  coinnionly 
two  hundredfold,  and  when  the  production  is  at 
the  greatest,  even  three  hundredfold.  The  blade 
of  the  wheat  plant  and  of  the  barley  ])lant  is 
often  four  fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet 
and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height 
they  grow,  though  within  my  own  knowledge; 
for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have  ahvady 
written  concerning  the  fniitfulness  of  Babylonia 
must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  country."'  The  same  note  exactly 
is  struck  by  Theophrastus  in  his  statement:  "In 
Babylon  the  wheat  fiekis  are  regularly  mown 
twice,  and  then  fed  off  with  beasts  to  keep  down 
the  luxuriance  of  the  leaf;  otherwise  the  plant 
does  not  rim  to  ear.  When  this  is  done  the 
return  in  lands  that  are  badly  cultivated  is 
fiftyfold;  while  in  those  that  are  well  farmed  it 
is  a  hundredfold."*  Strabo  follows  in  the  same 
strain,  saying:  "The  country  produces  barley  on 
a  scale  not  known  eLsewhen*,  for  the  return  is 
said  to  be  three  hiuulredfokl.  All  other  wants  are 
sui)plied  by  the  palm,  which  fm'nishes  not  only 
bread,  but  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  meal;"' 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  wheat  crop,  where  the 
land  is  well  farmed,  is  a  hundred  and  fiftj'fold. 

'  Hermlotuf",  i,  103. 

» Theophrostus,  Uistoria  Plantarum,  viii,  7  (ed.  Fredericua  Wimmer, 
p.  135,  line  2,  ff.). 
■xvi,  p.  743  (ed.  CbtoIus  MQllenisi,  p.  032,  line  26,  ff.). 
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the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  NUe."'  This  state- 
ment is,  however,  of  very  slight  value  indeed, 
for  when  it  was  written  Lof tus  hafl  never  been  in 
Egypt.  Probably  tlie  sountlest  modem  estimate 
is  that  of  OUvier,  who  knew  both  Egj'pt  and 
Babylonia,  and  adjudged  the  former  to  be  some- 
what more  fertile  than  the  latter.- 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  wheat  and  barley 
are  indigenous''  to  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  that  thence,  after  a  period  of  cultivation, 
they  spread  \\'estward  over  Syria  and  Egypt  and 
on  to  Europe.  If  this  be  true,  the  land  might 
well  be  expected  to  yield  a  good  harvest  of  na- 
tive cereals. 

But  the  productivity  of  the  land  did  not  stop 
with  the  great  cereals.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
wide  range  of  vegetables  for  food,  among  which 
are  pumpkins,  kidney-beans,  onions,  vetches,  egg 
plants,  cucumbers,  "gombo"  lentils,  chick-peas, 
and  beans. 

Above  the  vegetables  and  cereals  of  the  land 
rose  its  trees,  of  which  the  variety  was  great, 
both  of  those  that  yielded  fruit  and  of  those  that 
added  merely  to  the  beauty  of  the  land;  among 
these  were  the  apple,  fig,  apricot,  pistachio,  vine, 
almond,  walnut,  cypress,  tamarisk,  plane  tree, 
and  acacia.  But  valuable  and  beautiful  though 
they  all  were,  none  was  equal  in  utihty,  in  song. 


■  Trareit  and  Rettarchei  in  Chaldata,  p.  14. 

'OliviiT,  Vova(/e  daim  I'Empin  OOtoman,  etc.,  ii,  p.  423. 

■  See   Alphunae   do   L'aiiilulle,   Oriuin  of  CtiUieateJ  Plant*. 
1884.  p.  364,  f. 
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or  in  story  with  the  pahn.  From  the  most  an- 
cient of  days  down  to  the  present  all  the  Orient 
has  rung  with  the  praises  of  the  palm.  In  Baby- 
lon it  found  a  suitable  place  for  its  development, 
and  it  was  cultivated  with  extreme  care.  Even 
in  early  times  the  process  of  reproduction  had 
been  discovered,  and  was  facilitated  by  shaking 
the  flowers  of  the  male  palm  over  those  of  the 
female.  From  the  products  of  this  tree  the 
peasantry  wore  able  almost  to  support  life.  The 
fruit  was  eaten  both  fresh  and  drj',  forming  in 
the  latter  case  almost  a  sweetmeat.  If  decapi- 
tated, the  tree  gave  a  juice  which  might  be  used 
OS  a  wine,  and  was  "sweet  and  headachy,"  in  the 
opinion  of  Xenophon.  Tlie  Greeks  even  assert 
that  the  Babylonians  derived  from  the  palm 
bread,  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  groats,  string  and 
ropes  of  all  kinds,  firing,  and  a  mash  for  fatten- 
ing cattle. 

The  fauna  of  the  land  was  as  rich  and  as 
varied  as  its  flora.  The  rivers  swarmed  with 
fish.  In  their  slow-flowing  waters  the  barbel  and 
carp  grew  to  large  size  and  were  most  highly 
esteemed.  But  the  eel,  murena.  silunis,  and 
gurnard  were  also  used  for  food,  and  found  m 
abundance. 

By  the  waters  and  amid  the  great  reods  which 
almost  seemed  to  wall  in  the  rivers  were  birds  in 
extraordinary  variety,  among  them  pelicans, 
cranes,  storks,  herons,  gulls,  ducks,  swans,  and 
geese.     On  land  were  found  the  ostrich,  the 
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bustard,  partridge,  thrush,  blackbird,  ortolan, 
turtledove,  and  pigeon,  together  with  birds  of 
prey  like  eagles  and  hawks.  A  few  snakes  are 
found,  of  which  only  tliree  varieties  are  known 
to  be  poisonous,  but  none  of  these  are  so  dan- 
gerous as  many  found  in  adjoining  lands. 

The  larger  animals  were  numerous,  but  of  all 
the  varieties  that  existed  wild  only  the  ox,  ass, 
goat,  and  sheep  were  domesticated  at  an  early 
period  and  made  useful  to  man.  To  these  were 
added  the  domestic  hog,  which  seems,  however, 
to  have  remained  in  a  semi-wild  state.  In  a  later 
period  the  horse  and  camel  were  brought  into  use. 

But  if  the  domesticated  animals  were  com- 
paratively few,  the  wild  animals  were  of  extra- 
ordinary number.  At  the  head  of  all  of  them, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians, stood  the  lion.  He  is  not  so  fierce  as  his 
namesake  of  Africa.  In  size  he  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  Saint  Bernard  dog,  and  his  Assy- 
rian name  originally  meant  big  dog.  The  mod- 
em representative  in  the  same  regions  is  not 
deemed  formidable  by  Europeans,  for  he  never 
attacks  men  save  when  brought  to  bay  in  a 
position  from  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  of  escape,  when  he  will  fight  desperately. 
The  natives,  however,  hold  them  in  dread,  and 
never  make  a  fight  against  one  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  very  act  of  slaying  sheep.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  without  a  mane  and  the  other 
with  a  mane  of  thick,  tangled  black  hair.    It  is 
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the  latter  which  excites  most  fear  in  the  native 
breast.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
hunted  lions  in  the  chase,  and  made  great  boasW 
of  the  number  that  they  had  slain.  The  chasw 
of  the  lion  was,  indeed,  the  royal  sport,  andf 
fills  a  large  share  of  the  numerous  monumental 
illustrations  of  hunting.  | 

In  very  early  times  the  elephant  wandered  at 
will  over  the  middle  Euphrates  country,  but  if 
disappeared  certainly  before  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  and  was  henceforward  only  an  object  o 
curiosity,  when  received  by  kings  as  presents  ij 
distant  wars.    Like  the  elephant,  other  beasts  c 
chase  or  prey  early  disappeared,  or  ceased  to,.' 
objects  of  interest  because  of  their  rarity.  Am 
these  were  the   urus,   leopard,   lynx,  wild- 
hyena,  porcupine,  beaver,  and  the  ibex.    Du 
at  least  a  large  part  of  the  history  the  wild 
and  onager  roamed  in  small  herds  over  muc 
the  country  and  especially  between  the  Bf 
and  the  Tigris.    The  beauty  and  swiftness  o: 
wild  ass  have  long  been  celebrated  in  the  Or 
and  the  AssjTians  admired  and  represented  1 
in  their  monimients.     It  appears  that  the] 
tempted  to  tame  them  for  the  drawing  of  ( 
lots,  but  met  with  poor  success.     Moden 
tempts   to  make   them   serviceable  have 
equally  futile.    The  natives  frequently  ca 
foals  and  rear  them  on  milk  in  the  tent, 
become  docile  and  affectionate,  but  are  del' 
captivity  and  useless  for  labor.     Two  var 
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deer  appear  in  monumental  representation,  the 
one  apparently  representing  the  gray  deer,  which 
still  exists  in  the  country,  and  the  other,  the  fal- 
low deer,  which  is  now  entirely  unknown.  The 
hare,  also,  is  frequently  exhibited  as  the  object 
of  chase. 

While  both  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  flora  and  fauna,  they  are  both, 
and  especially  the  former,  exceedingly  poor  in 
mineral  wealth.  The  alluvium  is  absolutely  des- 
titute of  metals  and  of  stone.  This  had  an 
important  reflex  influence  upon  the  civilization 
of  the  countr5\  As  stone  was  not  procurable 
close  at  hand,  the  early  builders  who  would  have 
it  for  utility  or  decoration  sought  it  at  great 
distances.  From  Arabia  came  probably  the 
eai'liest  stone  utilized  in  the  country.  This  had 
to  be  transported  long  distances  overland.  The 
skill  rer|uired  for  this  in  the  overcoming  of  en- 
gineering difficulties  pushed  forward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  people  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
hence  reacted  upon  civilization.  But  even  as 
early  as  3000  B.  C.  stone  was  brought  from  the 
Lebanon  and  the  Amanus.  This  was  rafted 
down  the  Euphrates,  after  a  considerable  land 
journey  to  its  upper  waters.  And  herein  was 
cause  for  the  study  of  problems  in  river  trans- 
portation and  in  the  construction  of  navigable 
rafts.  Such  problems  as  these  would  be  in- 
soluble by  natives  in  the  same  district  at  present, 
but  they  were  successfully  carried  out  on  a  large 
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scale  in  early  times,  as  the  great  buildings  and 
the  inscriptions  describing  them  abundantly  wit- 
ness. But,  though  the  Babylonians  did  thus 
acquire  stone,  they  could  hardly  have  secured 
enough  to  house  the  entire  ix)pulation  as  well  as 
for  royal  residences  and  the  homes  of  the  gods. 
The  need  for  a  permanent  and  less  costly  build- 
ing material  was  solved  in  another  way.  There 
was  beneath  their  feet  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  best  qualities  of  clay.  This  was  readily 
molded  into  bricks.  Some  of  these  were  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  were  then  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
filling  in  of  the  interior  of  walls.  Others  were 
baked  in  kilns,  and  with  these  the  walls  were 
faced.  In  the  excellence  of  materials  used,  and 
in  tlie  perfection  of  form,  texture,  and  solidity, 
and  in  the  great  size  of  their  bricks  the  Baby- 
lonians have  probably  never  been  excelled.  The 
same  material  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
books  or  tablets.  These  were  made  even  more 
carefully,  and  were  almost  indestructible.  For 
records  the  ancient  world  knew  nothing  their 
superior  and  i)erhaps  nothing  equal.  The  papy- 
rus of  ancient  Eg>'pt  was  so  fragile  and  so  easily 
destroyed  by  either  fire  or  water  that  it  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  brick  which  resisted  both 
almost  equally  well.  The  clay  tablet  has  pre- 
served through  the  centuries  a  vast  literature, 
much  of  it  uninjured,  while  untold  portions  of 
the  literature  of  the  more  cultured  Eg>'ptiaDS 
have  hojM'lessly  perished. 
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In  the  erection  of  buildings  the  bricks  were 
joined  together  in  three  different  ways.  They 
are  found  simply  set  together  in  the  interior  of 
walls,  without  any  substance  to  fomn  a  close 
junction.  More  commonly  they  were  united  by 
bitumen,  which  was  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  but  especially  at  Hit.  Here  are 
inexhaustible  springs  which  have  supplied  the 
whole  surrounding  country  for  untold  centuries, 
and  form  the  subject  of  repeated  references  in 
the  literature  not  only  of  Babylonia,  but  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  as  well.'  Slime  and 
mud  were  also  used,  and  \\ith  these  calcareous 
earths  appear  to  have  been  mixed,  the  whole 
forming  a  solid  and  extremely  tenacious  mortar. 

From  the  bitumen  pits  petroleum  is  now  taken, 
and  may  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  But 
here  ends  the  very  brief  catalogue  of  the  mineral 
product  of  Babylonia.  The  land  could  hardly  be 
poorer  in  this  respect. 

In  mineral  wealth  Assyria  was  incomparably 
superior  to  Babylonia.  Stone  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  in  many  varieties,  such  as  limestone, 
conglomerate,  and  sandstone,  is  found  on  every 
hand,  while  other  stones  were  easily  accessible. 
A  soft  and  beautiful  alabaster,  readily  cut  into 
slabs,  abounds  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Tigris.    This  beautiful  material  was  extensively 

'  Sec.  for  example,  Herodotus,  i.  179;  Pliny,  \'al.  Hut.,  vi,  129,  fl.. 
152;  Stralm,  xvi,  743.  Thp  pita  are  dwieribcd  by  Chesncy  (Namtita 
of  Eiiphrale*  Expnlition,  p.  2)S0;  rompare  nltn  p.  76)  and  by  Rich  (A'or- 
TOlUit  nf  a  Journey  to  the  SU»  of  Babylon,  London,  1839,  pp.  101,  102). 
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used  for  wainscoting  in  AssjTian  palaces,  and  its 
outer  surfaces  were  then  riclily  carved  in  bas- 
reliefs.  The  progress  thus  made  in  the  art  of 
sculpture  was  not-cworthy,  and  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  greatest  triumphs  won  by  this 
warlike  people  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  easily  reached  by  the  rivers 
or  water  courses  above  the  great  cities,  supplied 
many  beautiful  forms  of  marble;  while  Mount 
Masius  offered  a  fine  quality  of  dark-colored 
basalt  of  great  fineness  and  hardness.  These 
stones  were  indeed  not  used  for  the  walls  of 
buildings.  The  colonists  of  Assyria  retained  the 
custom  of  Babylonia,  from  which  they  had 
come,  and  built  their  houses,  temples,  and  pal- 
aces of  brick,  and  later  ages  continued  to  follow 
their  example.  Like  Babylonia,  Assyria  had  ex- 
tensive bitumen  pits,  located  at  Kerkuk,'  in  the 
territory  between  the  Lesser  Zab  and  the  Adhem, 
while  another  source  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Shor-Derreh  torrent,  near  Nimroud.  Salt  is  also 
obtainable  in  the  former  district. 

The  lands  which  were  thus  rich  in  flora  and 
fauna  and  sufficiently  supplied  with  minerals  for 
man's  ordinary  use  maintained  a  great  fKjpula- 
tion,  largely  settled  in  cities,  in  which  the  real 
political  life  of  the  land  began.    The  cities  which 


'  See  AioBworth,  "Journey  to  Conatantinople,"  in  Cbesney's  \ar- 
rative  of  Buphratea  Expedition,  p.  497:  "There  are  several  wells  from 
which  considerable  quantities  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  are  obtained. 
From  eight  to  ten  gallons  were  said  to  be  collected  from  each  well  per 
diem." 
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play  important  parts  in  the  later  history  may 
here  be  set  down,  with  just  enough  of  color  and 
description  to  make  them  real  in  the  story  of 
their  political  life. 

In  the  far  south  lay  the  city  of  Eridu,  which 
played  but  a  small  part  in  all  the  history  of 
Babylonia,  unless  indeed  it  had  importance  in  a 
period  still  more  ancient  than  that  known  to  us. 
The  site  is  now  known  a.s  Abu-Shalirein,'  and  has 
not  yet  been  adequately  studied.  The  remains 
of  the  city,  so  far  as  they  have  been  excavated, 
appear  to  contain  a  large  temple,  which  was 
probably  the  home  of  the  god  Enki,  god  of  the 
deep,  and  the  Sumerian  protot>^5e  of  the  god 
Ea.  The  city  did  not  lie  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
sandstone  ridge  with  a  pebbly  beach.  To  this 
the  sea  must  have  extended  in  early  times, 
before  the  alluvial  deposits  had  driven  the  coast 
line  away  to  the  south.  The  early  inscriptions 
apeak  of  Eridu  as  "on  the  shore  of  the  sea,"  and 
it  stood,  not  upon  the  alluvium,  as  the  other 
cities,  but  upon  a  rocky  base,  and  its  early 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  stone  and  not 
of  brick,  as  was  every^vhere  else  the  usage. 

West  of  Eridu  stood  the  great  city  Ur,  which 
occupied  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  be- 


'  See  Loftun,  "Noten  on  Abu-Shahreiii  and  Tel-el-Lahm,"  in  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Aiiiatu:  Societv,  xiv,  pp.  412,  (I.  "We  found  ....  that  the 
name  Abu-Shahrein  bad  vaniahed,  and  Nowan'ia  taken  its  place  aa 
the  present  deugnalion  of  the  ancient  niiiu  of  Eridu."  Peters,  Nippur, 
ii.  p.  96. 
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ginning  of  Babylon's  hegemony  a  position  of 
distinguished  influence  in  the  land,  and  even 
thereafter  continued  to  be  the  most  important 
city  in  the  south.  The  chief  god  of  the  city  was 
Sin,  the  moon  god,  liere  worshiped  under  the 
name  of  Nannar.  The  naoon  god  always  exerted 
profound  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Ur,  therefore,  was  early  adorned  with  a 
large  temple  for  the  worship  of  Sin,  which  was 
frequently  restored  down  the  centuries  to  the 
days  of  Nabonidus.  The  ruins  of  the  city  have 
been  but  slightly  explored,  and  will  amost  cer- 
tainly give  a  rich  treasure,  at  some  future  day, 
to  a  complete  examination  of  thera.  The  mound 
is  now  called  EI-Mugheir* — the  place  of  bitumen 
— for  the  inhabitants  have  used  it  for  centuries 
as  a  place  to  secure  bitumen,  which  they  dug 
from  between  the  bricks  of  Babylonian  buildings. 
At  the  modem  town  of  Senkereh,^  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shatt-el-Kar  Canal,  stood  the  next 
chief  city,  Larsa.  This  was  also  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  land.    The  sun  god  held  the 

■  Loftus,  Travels  and  Raearchrt  in  Chaldaa  and  Sutiana,  IjonAaa, 
1857,  pp.  127,  fif.;  Peters,  Nippur,  ii,  pp.  196,  ff.  (with  photogriiph  of 
the  Zigeurat). 

'  IxjftUB.  op.  cU.,  p.  256.  See  especially  Sachau,  .4m  Bupkrol  und 
TiorU,  pp.  66-68.  Sachau  believes  that  the  mound  contains  not  only 
remains  of  temples  and  paJaces,  but  also  of  the  dwellings  of  the  inhah- 
itants.  "In  dieaen  babyloniischen  Stadtcn  Senkere  und  Warki  scheinen 
Busser  den  Tempeln  und  PalR.st<?n  aurh  noeli  die  Wohnungen  der  BOrger 
luitpr  dem  Schutt  erhalt^n  «u  sein  ahniirh  wic  in  Pompeji,  wfthrei.d  in 
Ninive  auascr  den  beiden  Kdnig«ibiirgen,  Kojunjik  und  Nehi  Jfinus, 
der  Mnuer  und  den  Thorrn  alio  ilbrigen  Wohnungen  spurlos  von  der 
Erdnlxrfliiche  versrhwundeD  siud.  Aehuliches  gilt  nuch  von  dem 
\\ >i<-.hbild  von  Babylon."    Ibid.,  p.  07, 


The  Mound  of  El-Mughcir  (Ur  of  the  Chaldecs) 
from  the  southeast. 
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chief  position  in  Larsa,  and  here  the  early  kings 
Ur-Gur  and  Dungi  built  a  temple  in  his  honor. 
This  temple  found  restorers  in  Hammurapi, 
Bumaburiash,  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  Nabonidus, 
and  so  remained  a  venerated  spot  unto  the  very 
end  of  Babylonian  history'.  The  city  early 
played  an  important  political  i)art,  and  retained 
its  place  at  the  head  of  a  small  state,  even  down 
to  the  reign  of  Hammurapi.  It  was  the  last  city 
to  succimib  to  him  and  yield  allegiance  to  the 
conquering  might  of  Babylon. 

Somewhat  north  of  Larsa,  and  on  the  same 
canal,  stood  the  venerable  city  of  Unik,  the  bib- 
lical Erech,  marked  now  by  the  extensive  mound 
Warka.'  The  ruins  now  lie  an  hour  and  a  half 
ride  from  the  present  bed  of  the  Euplirates.  It 
must  have  been  nearer  to  the  river  in  early 
times,  if  indeed  the  Shatt-el-Kar  was  not  one  of 
its  chief  courses.  But  we  know  that  as  early  as 
the  p>eriod  of  Hammurapi  the  river  had  forsaken 
the  city,  for  Hammurapi  had  to  dig  a  canal  to 
furnish  it  with  "water  in  abundance."  Uruk  was 
a  border  city  between  northern  and  southern 
Babylonia,  and  long  remained  the  center  of  a 
small  independent  kingdom.  It  was  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  goddess  Nana  (Ennin)  of  the 
Sumerians,  with  whom  the  Semitic  inhabitants 
identified  their  goddess  Ishtar.  The  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  and  called  E-Anna  (house  of 
heaven)  was  rebuilt  bj'  Ur-Engiu*  and  by  Dungi 

'  For  the  cxploraliuna  and  exravalioas  on  the  ute,  see  above  p.  330. 
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and  often  restored,  but  by  whom  it  was  originally 
built  we  do  not  know.  Its  origin  surely  goes 
back  to  eariy  Sumerian  times.  It  now  forms  the 
ruin  of  El-Buwarije,  while  the  general  mass  of 
ruins  is  caUed  Warka,*  which  has  unhappily  not 
been  dug  up.  The  city  had  independence  at  an 
early  period,  and  is  coupled  by  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion* with  the  earliest  centers  of  the  land,  and 
Babylonian  records  go  far  to  prove  that  this  is 
conect.  It  was,  however,  much  more  than  a 
mere  center  of  ix)wer.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning 
and  must  have  had  a  library  at  a  very  early 
period.  Many  books  in  the  library  of  Ashur- 
banipal,  and  especially  religious  hymns,  bear 
colophons  which  show  that  they  were  copied 
from  originals  at  Uruk.  Strabo  adds  to  this  fact 
the  statement  that  at  Orchoe  there  was  a  school 
of  Chaldeans,  that  is,  in  his  use  of  the  word, 
"astrologists."  This  would  indicate  that  culture 
was  still  resident  in  this  city,  though  it  had  van- 
ished from  other  more  ancient  centers.  And  we 
know  quite  well  that  from  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Greeks  had  regular  intercourse 
with  the  temple  schools  in  Babylonia,  and  bore 
proudly  the  title  Chaldean  as  a  badge  of  honor.' 


'  Ix)ftu8.  op.  cil.,  pp.  150,  f.  It  haa  been  vigil«l  by  Ward  (aee  Peten, 
SippiiT.  i,  pp.  349,  350)  and  by  Surhau  {op.  eil.,  pp.  61-64),  who  haa 
wpII  dosrrihcd  ita  prraont  apprarance.  For  the  later  visita  to  it  aad 
the  excavations  tee  above,  p.  330. 

•  Ocn.  X.  10. 

•See  the  e^ndpnro  assembled  and  brilliantly  presented  in  Fran* 
Cumont,  Ailrology  and  Rtligion  mnong  the  Greeks  and  Romani  (New 
York,  1Q12),  especially  in  Lecture,  ii.  Babylonia  and  Greece. 


Vri   'jitr.lfl    .•HHUl'l'/.     Ij;    -M'lili; /j:-)/:  .   -illl    u-      iln'li./I 
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Nippur,  on  the  other  hand,  m  nov  better 
known  than  aay  of  theor  citieB  which  have 
thtw  far  been  mentiooed  mdes  it  be  l-»g«gti 
Nippor  was  the  oldest  center  of  the  worship  of 
the  god  Ellil,  and  may  be  the  oldest  chy  of  adl 
Babyknia  of  which  there  is  any  known  reootd. , 
As  Ur  was  the  city  of  the  moon  gDd,  and  Sippam ' 
the  city  of  the  sun  god,  so  was  Nippur  the  home 
of  Elii],  and  as  these  three  were  the  greatest  of 
the  gods  of  Babykmia,  so  their  cities  outranked 
all  others  in  eariy  political  history,  until  de- 
throned by  force;  after  which  they  continued  to 
be  the  chief  places  of  veneration  in  all  the  em- 
pire. Nippur  was  rich  in  buildings  de\'oted  to 
retipon  and  to  royal  residence,  and  its  great  ruin 
mound,  Niffer  or  Nuffar,  has  jielded  an  extra^ 
ordinary  mass  of  ancient  treasures. 

A  little  further  to  the  north,  and  between  the 
8hatt-eI-Hai  and  the  Shatt-el-Kar  lies  the  moimd 
of  Jokha,  not  yet  excavated  scientifically,  but 
plundered  by  the  natives,  who  have  sent  him- 
dreds  of  tablets  upon  the  market  from  which  it 
is  learned  that  the  ancient  city  there  buried  was 
known  as  Umma,  long  a  rival  of  Larsa  and  once 
a  city  of  great  importance.' 

Further  to  the  west,  and  beyond  the  Shatt-el- 
Kar,  lay  the  ancient  city  of  Shurippak  or  Shurur 
pak,  now  covered  by  the  mound  of  Fara,  wb' 

'  For  >  viiht  to  th»  mound  ««•  Andrii»'.   Mittriluncfn  der  Drut 
Oritnl  (Ifmrtluhaft,  No.  IB,  p.  20,  f.,  unA  for  (lie  tahti>l«  hrougbl 
it  aiKl  iu  kleotification  lee  Schrll,  Reeuril  de  Tmmux.  xix,  p.  f 
ni.  p.  Vil>. 
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bears  clear  marks  of  some  great  fire  in  which  the 
ancient  city  perished.'  It  was  once  famous 
enough  to  be  the  reputed  home  of  Ut-napishtim, 
the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  deluge. 

A  short  distance  north  of  8hurippak  lay 
Kisurra,  now  marked  by  the  mound  of  Abu 
Hatab,  which  played  its  role  in  the  Sumerian 
period,  but  disappeared  from  our  ken  in  the 
Hammurapi  period.  Northeast  of  it,  and  be- 
yond the  Shatt-el-Kar,  Adab,  now  Bism^ya,* 
which  had  a  Uke  destiny  and  fate. 

Northwest  of  Nippur,  on  the  same  branch  of 
the  Euphrates,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  main 
stream,  lay  Kish,  now  identified  in  the  mound  of 
El-Ohemir,  where  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Zamama  still  await  excavation.* 

But  great  as  all  these  cities  were  in  age,  and 
rich  though  they  continued  to  be  in  religious  as- 
sociations, they  were  all  surpassed  in  influence  by 
the  city  of  Babylon.  They  were  forgotten  of 
men  when  the  dust  and  sand  settled  upon  them, 
but  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  Babylon  re- 
mained. Even  the  name  of  the  city  lived  on  in 
the  ruin  heap  Babil.*    The  chief  ruins  of  Baby- 

'  For  ezcsvntionB  on  the  site  8ee  above,  p.  319, 
'  For  t'xcttvutions  on  tlw^  »it<-  swi  above,  p.  320. 

•  From  h«-r<'  Ker  Purtvr  hrouglit  l)rii'k»  rrfiTriiig  to  this  temple.  See 
liin  TrarrJa,  ii,  p.  3!M  iiiid  plali"  LXXVII,  a.  nud  rompure  I.  R.  !i,  No. 
xxii.  See  also  Fr.  Thureuu-Dangin,  L'einjilacemrnt  de  Kith,  Orimial- 
ittische  Lileraitirieilunt/,  19(K»,  col.  2()4,  f. 

*  There  has  lx»eii  much  duiiht  alx>ul  tlie  identification  of  various 
moiindH  near  Hillah  with  the  parts  of  ancient  Babylon.  There  is  a 
learned  and  ■■xhauslive  review  of  tlie  matter  by  Bauni8larcl(  in  Pauly- 
Wiaaown,  Reaienc.  tier  clou.  Alltrlhumnvijummchafl,  ii  (1809),  and  an 
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Ion  lie  near  the  modem  village  of  Hillah,  and 
cover  such  a  great  extent  of  country  that  until 
very  recently  no  men  have  been  found  bold 
enough  to  attempt  the  exploration  of  the  entire 
mound.  The  city  laid  no  claim  to  great  age,  and 
was  probably  not  very  ancient  when  Hammurapi 
made  it  the  chief  city  over  aU  the  land  and  dis- 
placed the  more  ancient  seats  of  power.  The  re- 
ligious glory  of  the  city  was  also  in  a  sense 
fictitious.  Its  chief  god  had  been  Marduk  (the 
biblical  Merodach),  and  to  him  fitting  worship 
was  paid  for  generations.  But  Marduk's  own 
position  in  the  pantheon  was  not  great  enough 
to  bring  to  the  city  a  religious  primacy,  and  he 
was  therefore  identified  with  the  great  god  Bel, 
and  under  that  name  was  worshiped  in  Baby- 
lon. To  him  was  erected  a  great  temple  in 
pyramidal  form  rising  to  seven  stories,  and 
known  as  E-sagila.  Kings  vied  with  each  other 
to  make  this  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
shrine  in  the  empire,  and  in  it  all  rulers  must 
needs  "take  the  hands  of  Bel"  before  their 
authority  was  deemed  valid.  So  came  the  city 
to  possess  political  power,  dominion  over  the 
hearts  and  con.sciences  of  men,  and  wealth  un- 
approachable. To  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Na- 
bonidus  was  joined  another  city,  Borsippa,  which 

outline  of  thp  problems  by  Rogers  in  t!ie  Jewith  Encyclupadia,  rub 
voer.  The  mounds  ure  well  defwriJKKl  by  Peters  (.Vippur,  i,  pp.  212; 
U,  63)  and  by  Sachuu  (up.  eit.,  pp.  3",  ff.).  For  a  discussion  of  the 
site  as  the  excavations  of  tlip  Heutsche  Orient  Geaellschu/t  have  re- 
vealed it  see  above,  pp.  313,  ff .,  and  ctimpare  especially  Robert  Koldewey, 
Da»  witder  erttehetuie  Babi/lon.      Leipiiis,  1013. 


Excavations  on  the  mound  El-Kasr,  Babylon.  In 
this  muuud  'were  found  the  remains  of  the  great 
street,  built  by  Nebuchadrezzar  for  the  prore-ssion 
of  the  god  Alarduk,  in  it  also  the  magnificent  Lshtar 
gateway.  Near  tliis  gateway  sto(jd  thie  N  in  much 
temple.  Here  also  probably  stood  the  great  complex 
of  vaultetl  structures  which  were  described  among 
the  Greeks  as  the  "hanging  gardens." 

Here  also  was  the  vast  Throne  Room  of  the 
Babylonian  kings,  with  its  facade  richly  decorated  in 
blue  and  yellow  enameled  bricks.  In  this  room 
Hebrew  tradition  located,  probably,  the  feast  of 
Belshazzar,  Not  far  away  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Nabopolassar  and  portions  of  the  wall 
Imgiu'-Bel. 

On  the  left,  in  the  picture,  is  visible  the  black 
basalt  lion,  probably  from  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 
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may  have  been  as  old  as  the  capital  itself.  In  it 
stood  the  temple  of  E-zida,  now  Birs  Nimroud,' 
dedicated  to  Xabu  (the  biblical  Xebo),  on  which 
kings  lavished  almost  as  much  labor  and  wealth 
as  upon  E-sagila.  The  two  cities  were  linked  also 
in  their  religious  festivals,  for  on  the  first  day  of 
Nisan  (March-April),  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  the  god  Nabu  left  his  temple  in  solemn 
procession  to  visit  his  father,  Marduk,  in  Baby- 
lon. Of  so  great  importance  was  this  festival 
that  the  king  was  required  to  share  in  it,  no 
matter  where  he  might  be  at  the  time,  whether 
on  business  or  pleasure  bent,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  for  the  coming  year  the  title  of  king 
of  Babylon.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  gave 
enormous  power  to  the  priesthood,  for  it  was 
they  alone  who  represented  these  great  deities 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 

The  city  of  Babylon  lay  chiefly  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  though  it  crossed  also  over  the 
stream  to  occupy  also  the  west  bank.  The  wall 
defences  inclosed  an  area  of  about  eight  square 
miles.  How  the  Greek  authorities  managed  to 
exaggerate  so  greatly  the  extent  of  the  walls 
does  not  readily  appear.  Ctesias*  makes  them 
extend  tliree  hundred  and  sbcty  stades,  Strabo' 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five;  these  would  make 


'Oppert,  Ezpaiition  en  MfJiopotamie,  i,  pp.  200,  ff.;  Pet«n,  op.  at., 
i,  pp.  213.  ff. 

•In  Diodorua  Siculua,  ii,  7,  3  (Ti-u)jiicr,  cil.  Vogpl,  Lcipiig,  1888, 
i,  p.   181). 

•Btmbo,  c.  738  (Teubner,  ed.  Meincke,  Uipiix,  1808,  p.  1028). 
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In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Babylonia, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  present  Baghdad,  lies 
the  mound  Akerkuf/  which  marks  the  site  of 
Dur-Kurigalzu  (.Kurigalzuburg),  a  city  named 
after  a  Babylonian  king  of  the  Kassite  dynasty, 
and  built  by  him  [probably  on  an  older  site.  It 
was  an  important  city  during  the  Kassite 
period,  and  finds  then  frequent  mention  in  the 
inscriptions.  It  had  one  great  t«mple,  but  no 
less  than  six  other  temples  find  mention,  though 
of  them  we  know  nothing  more.  The  site, 
though  often  visited  and  descnbed  and  at  times 
tested  here  and  there  by  trial  trenches,  has  not 
been  explored. 

The  cities  of  Assyria  were  not  so  ancient  as 
those  of  Babylonia,  and  their  general  character 
was  commercial  rather  than  religious,  military 
rather  than  peaceful  and  culture-loving.  Their 
temples  were  indeed  large  and  imposing,  for  the 
Assyrians  had  amassed  great  wealth  in  war,  and 
they  believed,  no  less  than  the  Babylonians,  that 
the  gods  had  led  them  to  victory.  They  also 
boasted  great  piles  devoted  to  the  residence  of 
kings,  in  which,  however,  Ubraries  were  not  so 
common  as  in  Babylonia. 

The  first  city  of  AssjTia  in  age  was  Asshur, 
whose  site  is  now  marked  by  the  mound  of 
Kalah  Shergat,^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

'  On  the  oiound  see  Chesney,  NamUitr  of  Eiiphratet  Exptdition,  p.  83, 
and  Ri<-I),  Xarralire  of  Joumty  to  the  Site  uf  Bi^lan,  pp.  2,  3. 

'  Rossuni,  At>ihuT  aiul  the  Land  of  Nimrod,  pp.  256,  257.  Sachau, 
op.  cil.,  pp.  91,  f.,  unii  104,  with  two  iUustnitiona  of  the  mouuda.     Aina- 
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It  was  originally  a  colony  and  dependency  of 
Babylonia,  but  its  kings  spread  their  power  over 
the  adjoining  country,  which  they  named  Ashur, 
after  their  city.  It  was  the  home  of  the  great 
god  Ashur,  whose  temple,  E-kharsag-kurkurra, 
was  erected  by  the  earliest  rulers  of  whom  we 
know  anything,  and  frequently  restored  by  later 
monarchs.  When  Calah  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  Asshur  lost  its  dignity  and  de- 
creased in  size,  but  retained  a  certain  reverence 
as  the  ancient  site  of  the  most  revered  national 
god,  and  as  the  mother  city  of  the  kingdom. 

A  little  further  north,  but  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Upper 
Zab,  Shahnaneser  I  built  the  city  of  Calah, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  Assyria.  It  re- 
mained the  royal  residence  down  to  the  age  of 
Sargon.  The  mound  Nimroud'  marks  its  site, 
and  this  has  been  fairly  but  not  completely  dug 
over.  The  city  was  not  an  ancient  and  venerated 
shrine  of  any  deity,  but  worship  was  paid  to 
Ashur  in  its  temple. 

A  little  further  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris  the  ruin  heaps  and  squalid  villages  of 
Kuyunjik-  and  Neby  Yunus  mark  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  which  Sennacherib  made  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  doubtless 
to  be  placed  far  earlier  than  this  time;  it  is 

worth,  Jaunial  of  the  Gtographical  Soeiet]/,  zi,  p.  6.  See  alio  above 
pp.  320,  a. 

'  For  the  excavation  sec  above,  p.  197. 

>  For  the  excavation  of  the  site  see  above,  pp.  188,  102, 103,  If..  207,  ff. 
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enumerated,  in  the  Hebrew  tradition,  among 
tliose  founded  by  Nimrod  when  he  came  out  of 
Babylonia,  and  excavation  is  likely  to  show- 
that  kings  and  perhaps  even  the  early  patesis 
had  built  upon  the  site.  It  remained  the  royal 
residence  down  to  the  age  of  Sargon,  but  was 
completely  eclipsed  both  in  size  and  glory  by 
Nineveh,  and  in  sacred  memories  was  never  able 
to  overtake  Asshur.  The  city  was  not  an  an- 
cient and  venerated  seat  of  any  deity,  as  the 
Babylonian  cities  usually  were,  but  in  it  Ashur, 
Nabu,  Ninib,  Sin,  Shamash,  and  doubtless  others 
found  reverence.  It  was  natural  that  Ashur,  the 
god  who  had  made  Assyria  powerful  in  war, 
should  have  worshipers  among  the  kings  who 
resided  in  Calah,  but  the  most  interesting  cult 
in  the  city  was  Nabu's.  To  him  a  temple  was 
erected  by  Adad-nh-ari  III  (812-783  B.  C), 
bearing  the  name  E-zida,  the  same  as  Nabu's 
chief  temple  in  Borsippa,  and  though  Ashur  was 
still  worshiped  by  this  king,  and  Shamash  also, 
a  votive  statue  to  Nabu  bears  the  striking  in- 
scription; "0  posterity  trust  in  Nabu,  trust  in 
no  other  god.'" 

The  city  was  protected  by  the  rivers  on  two 
sides,  and  along  the  northern  side  by  hills  and  a 
long  wall  with  no  less  than  fifty-eight  towers, 
and  when  this  wall  was  finished  and  the  town 
rebuilt  by  Ashurnazirpal  it  was  re-peopled  with 
captives.     When  it  ceased  to  be  the  capital  it 

>  I.  RawUiiaon,  3G,  No.  2,  line  12. 
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did  not  lose  its  importance,  and  among  the 
Ihtesi  kings  of  AssjTia  Ashurbanipal  and  Ashur- 
etililani  showed  honor  to  it,  the  former*  setting 
up  a  votive  inscription  in  the  temple,  and  the 
latter*  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Nabu. 

Yet  however  much  they  and  other  kings 
had  wrought  in  building  and  decoration  on 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  her  chief  period  of  glory 
and  power  was  reached  in  the  period  of  the 
Sargonides.  The  city  was,  however,  much  older 
than  this,  as  it  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the 
third  millennium,  for  Gudea  (circa  2500  B.  C.) 
mentions  it  by  name,  and  an  inscription  of 
Dungi  (circa  2400  B.  C.)  was  actually  found 
amid  the  ruins.  It  was  the  center  of  the  worship 
of  Ishtar,  who  was  called  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to 
distinguish  her  from  Ishtar  of  Arbela.  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh  was  worshiped  in  a  great  temple  on 
which  generation  after  generation  lavished  ex- 
traordinary plunder,  and  was  deservedly  known 
as  the  "darling  of  Ishtar."  It  was  the  dream  of 
Sennacherib  to  make  Nineveh  surpass  Babylon 
in  size  and  magnificence,  and,  though  he  did 
not  reach  that  ideal,  he  did  make  it  a  fine  city, 
second  only  to  the  ancient  mother  city  by  the 
Euphrates.  To  all  the  world  Nineveh  stood  aa 
the  representative  city  of  the  hated  Assyrian 
empire,  and  that  made  its  name  a  byword 
among  the  peoples. 

>S.  A.  Smith,  KeiUchrifUfte  Aturbanipah,  pp.  112-114. 
'I,  Rnwlinnuii,  8,  No.  3,  line  S,  B.     See  Joatrow,  Rtliifion  BaJbylunitm 
und  Attvrietu,  i,  p.  238. 
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The  city  stood  on  the  left,  or  eastern,  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  along  which  it  extended  about  two 
and  a  half  miles.  The  southern  wall  was  about 
one  thousand  feet  only  in  length,  while  the 
northern  measured  seven  thousand  feet  and  the 
castem  nearly  three  miles,  and  the  entire  city 
therefore  formed  an  irregular  trapezium,  through 
which  passed  the  river  Choser,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  Tigris,  into  which  its  waters  were 
discharged.  The  Choser  more  than  once  men- 
aced the  city  by  floods,  and  this  danger  was 
minimized  by  extensive  dams,  and  by  ditches, 
one  of  them  over  two  miles  long  and  two  him- 
dred  feet  wide,  by  which  the  water  could  be 
controlled  and  diverted  into  the  moats  outside 
the  city  wall  and  between  the  great  ramparts 
on  the  northeast. 

Though  the  city  was  thus  surrounded  by 
water,  it  thirsted  much  for  water  to  drink,  as 
both  the  Tigris  and  Choser  are  unpo table,  or  at 
least  unpleasant  because  of  salts  brought  down 
from  the  mountains.  Long  dependent  upon  the 
"rains  of  heaven  for  drink,"  the  inhabitants 
were  delivered  from  this  bondage  and  uncer- 
tainty by  Sennacherib,  who  brought  water  from 
the  hills  by  an  aqueduct  carried  into  the  city. 
The  same  king  it  was  who  built  the  palace  be- 
yond compare,  half  in  the  Hittite  and  half  in  the 
Assyrian  style,  whose  glory  made  the  city 
famous. 

North  of  Nineveh,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
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tains,  Sargon  planted  a  new  city,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  Dur-Shamikin  (that  is, 
Sargon 'sburg),  which  he  probably  designed,  not 
only  to  make  a  royal  residence,  but  also  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  a  rival  of  Nineveh. 
The  remains  of  the  city  at  Khorsabad'  were  the 
first  As8>Tian  ruins  excavated,  and  these  have 
sho«-n  that  he  made  the  city  magnificent  with 
many  great  buildings,  of  which  his  royal  palace 
was  the  chief.  It  stood  upon  a  platform  raised 
forty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and 
its  vast  facade  measured  nine  hundred  feet  in 
breadth.  Its  main  doorway  gave  into  a  court- 
yard three  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred  and 
forty;  round  about  this  were  grouped  the  rooms, 
upwards  of  seven  himdred  in  number.  One  of 
these  measured  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  thirty 
feet,  long  and  narrow  as  the  exigencies  of  A.s- 
syrian  engineering  compelled,  but  massively  built 
with  walls  twenty-eight  feet  in  thickness.  But 
it  never  became  even  an  equal  of  Nineveh.-  It 
apparently  did  not  long  outlive  its  foimder,  but 
sank  away  into  insignificance. 

Far  more  important  than  this  creation  of  the 
fancy  of  an  AssjTian  king  was  the  city  of  Arbailn. 
How  old  this  city  was  is  not  known.    There  is 


'  M.  Botta'ii  letton  on  the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  translated  from 
the  French  by  C.  T[obin].  London,  1850,  paatim.  Rassam,  op.  eit., 
p.  206.     Sacbau,  op.  eU.,  pp.  IW,  121. 

*  The  site  waa  a  very  poor  onr.  aa  has  often  been  pointed  out  (see 
for  rxiunpic,  Sachau,  (.  c);  for  it  wua  badly  !<upplied  with  water,  and 
lay  apart  from  the  great  lines  of  communication. 
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not  in  all  the  inscriptions  any  evidence  that  the 
Assyrian  kings  paid  any  attention  to  it,  It  cer- 
tainly received  at  their  hands  no  great  palaces 
and  no  temples.  It  had  no  political  weight  in 
the  development  of  Assyrian  po\\er,  tliough  it 
must  have  had  an  Ass^Tian  populace.  It  lived  a 
quiet  life  apart  from  the  great  tides  of  war  or 
commerce  during  the  AssjTian  period,  and  sur- 
vived the  ruin  which  overwhelmed  the  empire. 
It  was  still  an  important  city  in  Persian  days, 
and  continued  to  exist  when  the  city  of  Nineveh 
was  unknown  save  as  a  name  in  the  memory.  A 
great  mound  marks  its  site,  and  its  name  is  re- 
tained in  the  modern  Erbil.'  The  mound  has 
not  yet  been  excavated,  and  may  very  probably 
contain  important  memorials  of  the  city's  long 
career. 

Outside  the  strict  limits  of  Assyria  lay  the  city 
of  Na^ibina.  It  lay  upon  the  Kharmis,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Khabur,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  the  center  of  an  Assyrian  province,  and 
continued  to  live  under  the  name  of  Nisibis  after 
the  empire  had  ended.  Hadrian  ceded  it  to  the 
Parthians,  but  it  returned  to  Roman  rule  and 
was  flourishing  at  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus 
(Septimia  Colonia  Nisibis).  Under  the  S<'leucids 
it  still  continued  prosperous  and  bore  the  name 
of  Antiochia  Mygdoniae.  Its  modern  representa- 
tive, a  miserable  collection  of  huts,  has  returned 
to  the  ancient  name  and  is  called  Nisibin. 

'Skcbau,  op.  eit.,  p[>.  111-113  (wiili  iiicliiri'  <■(  Uic  mound). 
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Farther  west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  BalU 
was   Harran,    or    Road-Town,    through   wt 
passed  the  great  highways  from  south  and 
toward  the  west.    Harran  was  the  center  for 
worship  of  Sin,  the  moon  god,  in  the  north,] 
Ur  was  in  the  south,  and  perhaps  no  sacred  c! 
in  the  land  ever  held  so  tenaciously  to  its  a,ncU 
belief.    When  Christianity  overran  Mesopotan 
this  city  remained  the  last  center  of  pagania 
and  under  the  Mohammedan  sway  the  sect 
Sabeans  here  continued  the  worship  of  the  moi 
The  history  of  Harran  runs  so  far  back  that' 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  that  surround  the  vi 
beginnings  of  civilization.     During  the  con^ 
uance  of  Assyrian  power  it  was  a  constant  fad 
in  the  life  of  the  empire,  and  w^hen  Nineveh  I] 
ceased  to  vex  mankind  it  was  still  a  powp 
city.    The  Parthians  made  a  stronghold  < 
and  there  Crassus  was  defeated.    It  later  fo 
part  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Abgar,  an 
came  a  city  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  mo' 
which  mark  its  site  must  certainly  contair 
morials  of  its  long  history,  but  they  have 
been  excavated.    The  classical  name  was  C« 
(which  evidently  contains  a  reminiscence  o 
ancient  name),  and  it  has  still  some  imporl 
as  a  road  town. 

>  Ainawortb,  Euphmtea  Expedition,  i,  p.  203. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE   PEOPLES   OF   BABYLONIA   AND   ASSYRLA 

The  civilization  of  Assyi'ia  and  Babylonia  and 
their  great  sweep  of  history  werr  not  made  by 
one  people.  Men  of  several  different  stocks  con- 
tributed to  the  result,  and  here,  as  often  after- 
ward in  the  world's  history,  the  history  bears  the 
stamp,  not  of  a  unity,  but  of  a  diversity  of  races. 
Even  in  modem  times,  with  all  the  resources  at 
our  command,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  different  strains  of  races  and  to  trace  their 
influence  in  the  movements  of  history.  We  need, 
therefore,  feel  no  surprise  that  there  should  be 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  racial  affinities 
of  the  peoples  who  made  history  in  Ass>Tia  and 
Babylonia. 

At  the  earhest  period  to  which  direct  monu- 
mental records  go  back  we  find  a  people  in 
possession  of  Babylonia  who  are  called  by  us 
Babylonians.  Their  written  records  are  found  to 
be  in  part  a  Semitic  language,  a  language  closely 
related  in  forms  and  vocabulary  to  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  of  which  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  are  well-known  examples.  But 
when  these  earliest  records  arc  all  gathered  to- 
gether it  appears  that  large  numbers  of  them  are 
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bilingual;  that  is  to  say,  side  by  side  with  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  is  found  another  language, 
quite  different  in  form  and  construction.  To 
this  other  and  stranger  speech  we  have  given 
the  name  Sumerian  because  it  is  associated 
primarily  with  the  land  of  Sumer,  or  southern 
Babylonia.  In  this  Sumerian  language  was 
foimd  the  first  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Sumerian  people.  Their  language'  is  agglutina^ 
tive,  and  they  have  been  connected  on  linguistic 
grounds  both  with  Indo-Europeans  and  espe- 
cially with  Turanians.  But  the  evidence  is 
slight  in  itself  and  of  doubtful  weight  even  if  it 
were  more  extensive,  for  language  is,  after  all, 
proof,  not  of  race,  but  of  social  contact,'  though 
this  sound  fact  seems  frequently  to  be  forgotten 
by  some  students  of  the  Sumerian,  who  on  slight 
philological  resemblances  deduce  theories  of  ra- 
cial affinity.' 

The   Simierians   appeared   first   in   southern 
Babylonia  before  historic  time,  and  what  little 


'  8*e  above.  Chapter  IX. 

'  The  theor>'  that  the  Suineruuu  were  MongoU  has  been  ctnmily 
mipported  by  Hommel,  I>enomiaDt,  and  others,  and  as  stronsly  denied 
by  HalH-y,  Paul  Haupt,  and  Donncr.  Iji  recent  times  attempts  have 
been  made  by  Hermann  ( Vtber  die  SumerucKe  Spracke,  Russian  Arehaol- 
ogiral  Congress.  Rigs.  1896),  in  a  paper  which  I  have  not  seen,  to  show 
that  there  \s  a  connection  between  Sumerian  and  the  L'ltm- Finnish 
member  of  the  rral-Altaie  family.  (See  A.  H.  Keane.  Man  PatI  aitd 
Prtttnl,  Cambridge,  1899,  pp.  373,  ff.)  The  solution  of  the  question 
is  not  j'et  found. 

■  On  language  as  luX  a  proof  of  race  se«  the  clear  exposition  in  Sayce, 
The  Prinriplee  of  Compamtxre  Philology.  Fourth  Exlition  (London.  I8B3), 
pp.  1 75,  ff.  See  further.  Tucker,  iHtroduction  k>  lAs  Sotunl  Biliary  ^ 
Languaot  (London,  1908),  p.  228. 
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we  know  of  that  earliest  period  rests  chiefly 
upon  faint  inferences  and  even  upon  conjecture. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  entered  Babylonia 
from  the  east  over  the  mountains  and  table 
lands  of  Elam,  where  marks  of  their  civilization, 
and  notably  their  script,  are  discernible  in  early 
times.  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  whence  they 
came  into  Elam,  and  there  is  no  solid  basis  for 
speculation.' 

As  the  excavation  of  Sumerian  sites  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia  progressed  they 
yielded  ever  more  evidence  concerning  this  peo- 
ple. Their  hterature  appeared  written  in  their 
own  language,  their  history  began  gradually  to 
be  recovered,  and,  most  conclusive  of  all,  their 
statuary  revealed  a  racial  type  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  well-known  Semitic.  We  now 
saw  the  Sumerians  as  a  people  with  skulls  more 
round  than  the  Semitic,  rather  approaching  the 
brachycephalic  than  the  dolichocephalic  type, 
with  faces  shorter,  the  eyebrows  markedly 
heavy,  the  nose,  indeed,  prominent  and  strong, 
but  with'  much  lower  bridge  than  the  Semitic 
and  pointed  at  the  end  rather  than  full  and 
fleshy,  as  among  the  Semites.  The  lips  are  fine 
and  thin  and  the  chin  small  and  often  retreating. 
The  heads  are  usually  shaven,  and  where  any 


'  Hall  (fAe  Ancient  HUUrry  of  the  Near  Eiut,  London,  1913.  p.  17.3) 
tentatively  suggetita  Indiii  ua  their  originni  home  and  connects  them 
with  the  Dravidian  ethnic  type  of  India.  For  the  Sumerian  in  genera! 
Bee  E>Juard  Meyer,  Sumerier  und  Stmilen  in  Babytonien  [AbkOTidlungen 
tirr  k-gl.  Pretua.  Akademie,  1906). 
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hair  is  portrayed  it  bears  the  character  of 
worn  on  important  or  ceremonial  occasions.' 
The  faces  are  also  uniformly  shaven,  and  are 
therefore  instantly  distinguishable  from  th^ 
bearded  Semites.  The  earliest  Sumerians  are 
sculptured  with  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  nude,  and  vveai'ing  a  thick  woollen  petti- 
coat, usually  with  a  scolloped  or  fringed  border* 
In  later  times  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
mantle  hung  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  falling 
nearly  to  the  feet,  with  the  opening  in  front  and^ 
usually  decorated  with  a  border. 

But,  though  we  are  unable  to  say  who  the 
Sumerians  wore,  we  are  in  a  position  to  aver 
some  facts  concerning  their  work  in  the  world 
and  their  relations  to  the  Semitic  BabylonianaJ 
It  was  they  who  invented  the  cuneiform  system 
of  writing,  a  cumbrous  and  artificial  system  in- 
deed, and  yet  a  wonderful  advance  upon  th< 
still  more  cumbrous  picture  writing  out  of  whicl 
it  was  developed.     When   the   Semitic  Baby 
lonians  conquered  the  Sumerians  and  possesses 
their  lands  they  adopted  at  once  this  system  c 
WTiting  and  took   over  with   it  the  literatur 
which  it  enshrined.     This  literature  was  esp< 
cially  devoted  to  the  setting  forth  of  forms  ( 
worship,  of  hymns  of  praise  to  gods,  of  praye: 

■  On  the  Stcia  of  the  Vultures,  Eannatum  and  his  soldiers  are  rep 
8crit«d  with  hea\'y  hair  fallinfc  on  their  shoulders  from  beneath  i 
helmeU.  but  the  dead  on  the  field  have  shaven  heads,  The  inferei 
quite  nntunilly  i»  that  the  kine's  hair  and  that  of  his  soldiers  : 
a,  ceremonial  wig.     See  King,  Sumer  and  Akkad,  p.  43. 
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for  forgiveness  from  sins,  and  of  incantations 
for  delivery  fruni  disease.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Babylonians  sliould  desire  to  retain  this 
religious  material  in  its  ancient  tongue,  as  it  was 
not  to  he  expected  tliat  it  would  he  so  efficacious 
if  translated  into  their  own  Semitic  speech. 
There  arose,  therefore,  a  custom  of  providing 
these  religious  texts  with  interlinear  translations 
into  the  Semitic  speech.  Sumerian  had  now 
come  into  the  same  i)osition  as  did  Jjatin  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  remained 
only  that  it  should  advance  into  a  position 
similar  to  that  held  by  Latin  in  general  Mfc  in 
the  same  period.  This  also  came  about,  for 
not  only  were  religious  texts  so  written,  but  also 
historical  texts  as  weU.  Gradually  this  custom 
ceased  and  the  Sumerian  language  was  no  longer 
mentioned  or  used;  but  the  system  of  WTiting 
which  the  Sumerians  had  devised  continued  in 
full  use  to  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  common- 
wealth, and  even  lived  on  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  who  came  after  them.' 

The  Babylonians  had  indeed  conquered   the 
Sumerians,  but  in  a  higher  sense  they  had  been 


■  A  great  cnntruverny  haa  ragM  nlxiut  the  Question  of  ttiiii  Sumeriun 
language.  It  lias  Ixm-ii  anacrteil  by  aoiiii?  dial  iIil-  view  taken  here  is 
wlioUy  erroneous,  aud  Uiat  we  have  in  these  Ijilingiiul  texts  not  I  wo 
lunguageti,  but  ximply  two  fomia  of  writing.  According  to  this  view 
the  flo-oaJiiHi  Sumerian  lunguago  wua  simply  a  cabalintio  method  of 
sacred  writing,  invented  for  their  own  purp<«e8  by  S<'niilii;  priests. 
Thiit  Wew,  lir<l  proposed  in  thin  funii  by  Hul^vy,  in  the  lieginning 
seuured  some  converu,  l>ul  lias  latli-rly  lunl  ground.  To  the  preaunt 
writer  the  facts  seem  wholly  oppose<l  to  it.     See  Cbapt«r  VII. 
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conquered  by  them,   and  their  civilization' 
general  and  their  religion  in  particular  owed 
deep  debt  to  this  strange,  almost  imknown  pe 
pie  who  stand  on  the  very  confines  of  humt 
histor>'. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  mille 
nium  before  Christ  the  Sumcrian  people,  wl 
had  already  attained  a  high  civihzation,  foui 
tlieir  land  invaded  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbariai 
for  so  these  must  have  appeared  to  them.    Thj 
were  Semites,  closely  related  in  blood  to  1 
Arabs  who  once  overran  Spain  and  the  Hebrfl 
who  once  came  pouring  across  the  Jordan  if 
Canaan.     Whence  these  invaders  came  is  j 
certain.    It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  ti| 
came  from  the  northeast  through  the  passeij 
the  Kurdistan  mountains,  and  that  Babj'loj 
was  the  land  in  wliich  they  had  their  first  i 
tional  development  and  from  which  they  spn 
over   western   Asia   to   make  great  careers 
Arabians,   Canaanites,   and  Aramaeans.'     1 

'  The  northern  origin  of  tlie  Semites  was  adopUnl  by  Rcniin,  Hi 
Otnirale  dtt  languaoc*  semitigua,  2d  c<lit.,  p.  'M,  Init  the  strouKrat  I 
nifnt  for  it  is  prcaentod  by  J.  Guidi,  Delia  Stdr  primilita  tUi  P 
Semitiei,  in  the  Mmwrit  della  R.  Acrademia  dei  Litieri,  3d  aerie*) 
iii.     (Sr>me  uddilinnA   arc   made   to   the   evidenros   of  C!uidi   by  ■ 
Krall,   Orundriat  der  altorientaluichen   GfwhiclUr,   I   Theil,   Wien, 
II,  31).     To  this  same  view  adheres  Uonuuel,  who  has  devoted 
learning  to  its  exposition  and  defense;  for  example,  La  Patrir  ory^ 
da  Simita,  in  the  Alii  dd  IV  Coimrexao  hileniationale  degli  Oriftitati*t 
i,  pp.  217-228,  Firemie,  1880;  Die  Namen  der  Sauoelhiere,  I>eipxig, 
pp.  496,  ff.;  Die  Semitifchen  ViUker  und  Spraehm,  pp.  7,  11,  12,  I 
05,    IT.;    Die    SprachgtJichiehlliche    Slelluno    den    Baliyluninch-attyr 
(Ktudes  arch^Iogiques  linKuistiques  et   historigues  dMi^es  &  C. 
mans,  Leide,  1885,  pp.  127-129)  and  Oetchichte  BabyUmitne  und  Aitt 
Berlin.  1885,  p.  207. 
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view,  once  stated  and  supported  with  surpass- 
ing learning,  is  now  almost  abandoned,  and  but 
few  great  names  may  be  cited  among  its  modern 
adherents.  A  second  view  finds  the  original 
home  of  the  Semites  in  Africa,  either  in  (lie 
northeastern'  or  northwestern  part  of  the  great 
continent.'^  It  were  idle  to  deny  that  strong 
linguistic  support  for  this  view  may  be  found 
in  the  recognized  affinity  between  the  Semitic 
languages  and  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Berber,  and 
the  Kushite  (Bisharee,  Galla,  Somali,  etc.)  lan- 
guages. But  when  all  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
this  view  there  still  remain  more  potent  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  a  third  view,  that  the 
original  home  of  the  Semites  was  in  Arabia,' 
out  of  which  they  came  in  successive  waves  of 
migration   to   find   larger   and   more   bountiful 


'  NOldeke,  Thcodor,  Die  Semilinchen  Sprachrn,  2  to  Auflagc.  Loipiig, 
IS99,  p.  11.  Ndldf'ke  puu  forword  this  view  very  U-ntativoly  and 
only  aa  an  hypothecs,  and  admits  "daaa  die  Hrrkunft  oiler  Seniitcn 
aUH  Arabicn  sphr  wohl  di-nkbnr  ware"  (p.  13). 

'  Professor  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  lias  euKK^t<^  north- 
western Africa  as  the  primitive  Heat  of  tli€'  Seu)it«t,  and  has  supported 
it  wil\i  many  arRunipnts,  ehicfly  elhnolo|d<'aI.  HU  paper,  r<«ad  before 
ihe  PhUadelpliiu  OriciitjJ  Club,  has  been  printed  loicether  with  a  crit- 
icism by  ProfesHor  Ja."<lrow,  who  inclinrs  to  NQIdi-ke's  view  rather  than 
to  Briiiton's.  The  Cradle  of  Ihe  Semiirs.  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D., 
and  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,   1890. 

•  Sayco,  Atru^an  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purpottt,  Ist  ed,,  p.  13. 
E.  Schrader,  Die  At)»tammuno  drr  Chaldatr  und  die  Urtitzr  drr  Srmitrn, 
io  the  ZeiUehri/l  drr  OeuUchrn  MorgetUOnditchen  Oe»eU»eha/l,  xxvU, 
pp.  397,  ff.  Tiele,  Baliyhnijich-Aniyriiiclte  (lenhiehle,  pp.  106,  107. 
Ed.  Meyer,  Oe»ehichle  den  AUertumt,  i,  pp.  207,  ff.  Keanc,  .Wan  Paii 
and  Prtnent,  pp.  490,  491.  Winckler,  Die  VOlker  Vordenuimi.  I.eip- 
lig,  1899,  p.  10.  Winckler  states  the  general  n'ovementi  and  the 
general  relationships  of  the  Semitic  peoples  very  admirably  in  this 
brief  tract. 
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lands  in  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  even  in 
the  far  western  land  of  Canaan.     This  latter 
view  seems  ever  to  find  fresh  support  in  the 
newer  facts,  and  to  me  is  clearly  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problems.     It  should,  however,  be 
admitted   that  it  does  not  find   universal  ac- 
ceptance among  scholars.'  ^M 
The  Semites  first  appear  in  Babylonian  historj' 
in  the  north  and  move  gradually  southward  into 
possession  of  the  whole  country.    It  seems  there- 
fore probable  that,  though  their  original  hom( 
was  in  Arabia,  they  had  passed  into  Babyloni) 
from  the  northwest,  having  first  traversed  Ce 
naan,  or  after  a  temporary  residence  there  or  i 
its  neighborhood.     The  Babylonians  conquere 
the  Sumerians,  drove  some  of  them  out,  d 
stroyed  others,  and  assimilated  the  rest.    Durii 
the  long  course  of  their  history  they  remained 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  as  the  Egj-ptia) 
They  were  powerful   in  warfare  at  first,  I 
gradually  cast  aside  the  warlike  spirit  and  ] 
came  so  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  as  to 
unable  to  defend  their  country  from  invasi 
which  happened  again  and  again  during  t) 
long  history.    Yet  so  great  was  their  vitality 
so  marked  their  racial  individuality  that  t 
always  triumphed  in  the  end  and  absorbed  t 
conquerors.    Just  as  their  type,  the  distinc 
Semitic  type,  prevailed  over  the  Sumeriai 
also  did  it  prevail  over  the  Kassites,  Elan 

>  See  for  L'xamijle  the  ivnuLrkB  of  Unipukd  ill  his  Hdtraiache  Oral 
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and  that  long  line  of  lesser  peoples  who  con- 
quered them  in  part  or  settled  among  them 
peaceably.  The  Babylonians  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  reUgion  and  to  literature,  as  their  r&^| 
mains  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  was  they  who 
erected  the  largest  temples  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  as  the  materials  used  were  per- 
ishable, ever  reerected  and  restored  them.  It 
was  they  who  provided  these  temples  with  books, ' 
liturgies,  hymns,  and  prayers,  and  heaped  up 
thousands  of  tablets  recording  all  these  building 
operations  and  giving  glory  and  honor  to  the 
gods  who  had  inspired  the  work.  d 

Out  of  the  Babylonian  people  sprang  the  As- 
sjTians,  for  AssjTia  was  colonized  from  Baby- 
lonia. Though  of  the  same  blood,  the  Assyrians 
gradually  became  a  very  different  people.  Less 
exposed  to  invasion  during  a  large  jmrt  of  their 
history  than  the  Babylonians,  they  remained  of 
much  purer  Semitic  blood.  In  reUgion,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  literature  they  continued  to  the 
end  ever  dependent  upon  the  southern  people. 
Their  climate  belonged  to  the  temperate 
rather  than  to  the  subtropical  zone,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  winters  over  at  least  part  of  their 
little  kingdom  served  to  toughen  their  fiber, 
while  their  early  efforts  at  conquest  gradually 
hardened  them  into  the  form  which  they  bore 
during  all  their  history.  They  became  a  military 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  commercial  people 
on  the  other.    Early  accustomed  to  blood  and 
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fire,  they  became  totally  unlike  the  peace-loNong 
Babylonians,  and  their  history  is  filled  with 
deeds  of  almost  unparalleled  savagery.  Wher- 
ever their  armies  marched  women  were  ravished, 
men  were  mutilated  or  flayed  alive,  houses  and 
cities  and  fields  of  grain  were  given  to  the  torch, 
and  desolation  and  ruin  were  left  behind.  Yet 
out  of  this  conquest  they  achieved  empire,  and, 
sobered  by  its  burdens,  learned  to  govern  as  well 
as  to  destroy,  and  devised  methods  of  subjection 
and  of  rule,  which  were  aften^'ard  applied  by  a 
people  who  in  certain  respects  much  resembled 
them,  the  Romans.  Along  with  this  develop- 
ment in  the  arts  of  war  and  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment there  went  a  great  growth  in  trade. 
The  AssjTian  traders  invaded  the  whole  East 
and  took  gain  both  from  buying  and  from  selling, 
from  transport  and  from  storage.  They  in- 
fluenced the  king  to  conquest  in  more  than  one 
instance  that  the  field  of  their  operations  and 
the  extent  of  their  money  getting  might  be 
increased.  That  they  contributed  to  civiliza- 
tion by  their  barter  and  trade  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  this  result  affords  a  bright  contrast  to  the 
weary  details  of  blood  and  fire  which  otherwise 
would  fill  the  whole  canvas.  Yet,  though  thus 
given  over  in  large  measure  to  war  and  com- 
merce, the  Assyrians  knew  their  lack  and  ever 
looked  with  envy  to  the  superior  civilization  of 
Babylonia.  Some  of  their  kings  imitated  the 
Babylonians   in   the   founding   and   storing   of 
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libraries  with  books  of  religion  and  literature 
and  not  merely  with  boastful  narratives  of 
bloody  conquest.  Others  bore  witness  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  Babylonian  culture  by  con- 
quering parts  of  that  country  that  they  might 
worship  at  its  ancient  slirines  and  add  to  their 
names  royal  titles,  bestowed  by  an  hereditary 
priesthood,  which  had  come  down  from  an  im- 
memorial past.  Thus  were  mixed  up  in  the 
Assyrian  nature  elements  both  of  barbarism  and 
of  civilization,  and  now  one  and  now  the  other 
is  manifested  in  the  work  which  they  did  in  the 
world.  But  when  the  whole  histor>'  is  surveyed, 
as  in  a  panorama,  the  barbarism  must  be  admit- 
ted to  prevail  over  the  civilization  and  the  total 
impression  to  be  less  favorable  than  that  which 
the  Babylonians  make  upon  us. 

Long  after  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had 
risen  to  power  in  the  world  the  groat  valley  came 
to  know  another  people  who  called  themselves 
Kaldu,  and  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Kas- 
dim,  to  the  Greeks  as  Chaldaioi  (xaXdaioi),  from 
whom  we  have  called  them  Chaldeans.  They 
were  undoubtedly  Semites,'  for  not  only  are 
their  names  purely  Semitic,  but  their  religion, 
manner  of  life,  and  adaptation  to  Semitic  usages 
all  bear  the  same  stamp  as  those  of  the  Semitic 
Babylonians.     The  origin  of  the  Chaldeans  is, 

■  JeiiscD  has  suggpstcd  that  they  wrn-  "S<-niitiit^  Sunieriaiui,"  and 
L</hniann  appears  to  Hgree  with  liim  (LpliniBnii,  Shamaahthumukin, 
p.  173),  l>ut  at  lx>Kt  thn  opinion  in  merely  a  gueag  and  haa  no  direct 
■uppurt  in  the  inscriptioiut. 
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like  that  of  the  Babylonians,  lost  in  th™ 
They  also  probably  came  out  of  the  heai 
Arabia  and  settled  first  along  the  western  s 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  pushing  gradually  n( 
ward  until  they  held  the  country  about 
mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  F 
that  district  they  begin  the  long  series  of  ii 
sions  which  finally  won  for  them  the  contn 
Babylonia,  and  made  them  the  heirs  of 
Babylonian  people  in  civilization  and  in  era 
In  the  beginning  they  were  nomads  and  tille 
the  soil,  but  became  men  of  the  city  and  for 
little  city  kingdoms  similar  to  those  which  ha 
isted  in  the  early  days  of  Babylonian  civi 
tion.  The  lines  of  their  early  development  ^ 
however,  more  similar  to  those  of  the  Assyi 
than  to  those  of  the  Babylonians.  They 
veloped  military  prowess  and  foiuided  a  { 
empire  by  the  sword.  Its  extension  toward 
west  was  marked  by  bloodshed  and  the  desi 
tion  of  ancient  centers  of  civilization.  But 
the  objects  of  civilization  were  furthered 
them  and  their  kings  became  patrons  of  It 
ing.  In  this  latter  stage  they  are  perhaps  t 
regarded  as  having  lost  their  national  life 
character  and  as  transformed  by  the  B 
Ionian  civilization  which  they  had  conquere 
The  Sumerians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Ai 
ians,  and  the  Chaldeans — these  were  the  pe( 
who  wrought  out  the  history  here  to  be 
rated.     Besides  these  there  were  many  c 
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Cesser  peoples  who  contributed  to  the  movements 
^which  are  to  be  told,  but  their  characterization 
•  may  best  be  left  to  the  time  of  their  appearance 
•-  in  the  narrative,  as  they  were  secondary  rather 
f  than  primary  actors  in  the  great  drama. 
t 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE   CHRONOLOGY 


The  end  of  the  day  and  the  coming  of  dark- 
ness meant  much  to  man  in  early  times,  for 
something  of  dread,  if  not  of  tremulous  fear, 
must  have  been  associated  with  the  night.  The 
flight  of  time  must  first  have  been  measured  by 
the  passing  of  days.  With  the  Babylonians  day 
began  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  so  have  the 
classical  WTiters  unanimously  reported  to  us.* 
This  may  well  have  been  the  custom  among  the 
common  folk,  but  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  the  Calendar  as  prepared 
by  the  astronomers  for  public  use  began  the 
day  with  sunset.  This  must  have  gradually 
supplanted  the  older  method  and  come  finally 
into  common  use,  influencing  other  Oriental 
peoples  to  the  same  practice.'    For  astronomical 

'"Ipsuni  difin  alii  aliter  obeerv-avere.  Babylonii  inter  duos  aolis 
cxortiw."  Pliny,  Aat.  Hitl.  ii,  77  (79).  (Tcubner  ed.,  Mayhoff,  i,  p. 
199(1906). 

"Bnbylonios  poiro  aliter:  a  sole  enim  exorto  ad  cxortum  eiusdnn 
ineipirntcni  id  itpatjum  uniun  divi  miminc  uocare."  Macrobius,  Saturn 
i,  iil.  4.  Teubner,  od..  Eyaaenhardl,  p.  10  (1893),  and  in  almoet  the 
■amp  worda  also  in  Ciellitis,  Noel.  AU.  m,  ii,  6.  Teubner,  ed.  Eerta,  i. 
p.  147  (1903). 

■  It  In  interesting  to  note  that  the  early  Hebrews  would  appear  to 
have  counted  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the  ninht  as  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  it.  In  poat^xilic  times,  however,  the  day  was  reckoned 
as  beginning  at  sunset.  See  Lev.  xxiii,  32,  and  compare  the  eniuner- 
ation  of  evening  and  morning  in  the  priest  code,  Geo.  i,  6>  8,  13. 
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purposes,  as  distinct  from  popular,  the  sunset 
was  not  a  good  time  from  which  to  reckon  time 
in  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  as- 
tronomers, therefore,  began  their  day  with  mid- 
night,' and  the  space  of  time  from  midnight  to 
midnight  was  divided,  according  to  the  sexa- 
gesimal system,  into  six  portions.  Each  one  of 
these  portions  was  divided  into  sixty  portions, 
and  each  of  these  latter  was  again  subdivided 
into  sixty  portions. 

This  was  the  orderly  astronomical  method  of 
time  division  as  generally  practised  in  Baby- 
lonia and  AssjTia  from  the  sbcth  centiuy  B.  C. 
and  onwards.^  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know 
the  names  of  these  divisions  of  time  as  used  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers,  but  their  import 
and  bearing  are  clear  enough.  Each  of  these 
astronomical  hours  would  correspond  to  four  of 
our  hours,  and  one  sixtieth  of  one  of  these  would 
correspond  to  four  minutes  in  our  reckoning. 

This  astronomical  method  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  popular  use,  for  the  common  everyday 
custom  among  the  Babylonians  divided  the  day 
into  six  Mm,  each  of  which  would  correspond  to 

<  ThnuRh  mwlcrn  astronoinere,  following  the  example  of  Ptolemy, 
reckuii  from  midday. 

'  It  is  not  here  asserted  that  this  method  is  not  older.  It  may  well 
be  much  older.  It  is  only  implied  that  we  have  abundant  cvidcnre 
of  it  at  least  that  early.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  attempt 
to  carry  astronomiral  knowledge  of  a  aeientifie  rhararier  beyond  tjie 
■izth  century  has  failed.  See,  however,  Jeremias,  Da*  Alter  dn  bahy- 
lonitehai  Attrotumie  2tc  Auf.  1909,  but  compare  Kuglor,  Auf  den  TrUm- 
mrm  de*  Panbali]/lonisnivs,  .\nlhro(io«,  1009,  p.  477,  IT.,  and  «*  further 
Jercmias,  Handbuch  der  altorienlalitelicn  OtUla  Kuliur,  chapter  V. 
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two  of  our  hours,  the  night  being  also  so  di\ndcd 
into  six  biru^  or  double  hours. 

The  days  were  gathered  into  weeks  of  seven 
da^'s,  and  into  months  of  thirty  days,  and  the 
twelve  months  into  a  Moon  year  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sLxty  days.  Very  early  must  have 
been  the  efforts  to  relate  this  year  to  the  Sun 
year,  and  that  equation  gave  much  trouble  and 
concern  during  many  centuries,  and  was  now 
accomplished  in  one  way  and  now  in  another. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  in  a  hot  country  the 
moon  should  be  held  in  great  reverence  and  its 
phases  carefully  observed  and  studied.  In  the 
hot  seasons  much  work  could  be  more  com- 
fortably accomplished  by  moonlight  than  be- 
neath the  desolating  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  after  dark  nights 
would  be  a  welcome  sight,  with  its  promise  of 
the  glories  of  full  moon  later  to  follow.  The 
Babylonians  soon  learned  that  the  lunar  month 
contains,  not  thirty  days  with  undeviating  regu- 
larity, but  now  twenty-nine  and  now  thirty,  an'^' 
that  the  moon  year  contained  three  hundn 
and  fifty-four  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-fi' 
daj's.  The  moon  year  was  early  seen  to 
shorter  than  the  sun  year,  and  the  attf 

'  biru  i«  idcographically  written  kas-pu  which  ia  to  be  n 
aa   Landsberger  baa   shown.     iZeiiKltrifl  fir  Auyriolagit  TG 
386.)     Aa  a  meaaure  of  time  it  siKnifiM  two  hours,  aa  a  nu 
length  it  rignifiea  the  distance  that  may  be  covered  in  two  hou 
about  six  or  seven  miles.     For  a  curious  use  of  it  in  this  I 
see  the  story  of   EUil   and   the   Labbu   (RoBcra.   Cvneifon 
p.  61.  f.). 


I 

I 

I 
I 
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somehow  to  bring  order  out  of  this  dissonance 
had  already  begun  in  Sumerian  times.  The 
attempts  were  failures  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  even  a  gross  and  crude  equaHzation 
would  require  hundreds  of  years  of  exact  obser- 
vation of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  well  to 
remind  ourselves  when  we  are  willing  either  to 
exaggerate  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
disparage  their  efforts,  that  this  most  desirable 
equalization  is  only  most  clumsily  achieved  even 
yet  by  the  use  of  months  having  twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  thirty,  and  even  thirty-one  days, 
and  by  the  crude  device  of  leap  years.  At 
present  the  mean  sj-nodical  month,  that  is,  the 
month  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  or  from 
full  moon  to  full  moon,  contains  29.53059  days, 
and  the  sun  year  has  365.24220  days.  We  need 
bring  no  railing  accusation  against  Sumerians, 
Babylonians,  or  A,ssyrians  that  they  did  not 
solve  the  pretty  problem  which  these  interesting 
figures  present. 

In  the  earliest  Sumerian  period  known  to  us, 
the  Sargonic  era,  the  months  of  the  year  were 
named  and  arranged  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 

1.  Itu  ezen  Gan-ma§. 

2.  Itu  ezen  gAR-RA-NE-SAR-SAR. 

3.  Itu  ezen  (dingir)  ne-su. 

4.  Itu  ezen  §u-kul. 

5.  Itu  ezen  dim-ku. 
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6.  Itu  ezen  (dingir)  Dumu-zi. 

7.  Itu  ur. 

8.  Itu  ezen  (dingir)  Bau. 

9.  Itu  mu-§u-gab. 

10.  Itu  mes-en-du-§e-a-na. 

11.  Itu  ezen  Amar-a(-a)  si. 

12.  Itu  §e-6e-kin-a. 

13.  Itu  ezen  §e-il-la.' 

Some  of  these  names  are  still  of  very  doubtful 
interpretation,  but  fortunately  there  is  no  need 
here  to  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  obscure 
Sumerian  words;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
those  that  may  be  regarded  as  established  and 
to  show  the  general  bearing  of  the  list  upon 
human  civilization.  The  beginning  of  this  year 
was  set  in  the  autumn,  and  corresponded  to  the 
period  of  the  ripening  of  the  ears,  as  was  also 
the  case  in  pre-exilic  times  among  the  Hebrews. 
This  was  the  time  when  the  harvests  had  been 
gathered  in  and  the  autumn  rains  were  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  new  plowing.'  This 
was  the  natural  beginning  of  the  economic  year. 
In  this  month  of  Gan-ma§  occurred  the  Su- 


■  Pot  the  nanira  and  order  of  the  months  compare  Thureau-Oangin. 
Kmtf  iTAuvr,  vol.  iv.  No.  iii,  p.  83.  f.;  Radau,  Early  BahvUmtan  Hit- 
lory,  p.  387  and  the  review  of  the  same  by  Thurcau-DangiD,  ZeiUchrifl 
far  Any/riotoffie,  xv,  p.  400;  H.  de  GcnouiUac,  Tablttta  rumtriennta 
aTtha\que»,  p.  xxHi,  f. :  F.  K.  Kiigler,  ZriStehrifl  filr  Auyriotogie,  zxii, 
p.  68,  f.;  Stephen  Langdon.  TabUU  from  the  Archmt  of  DrtMrm,  p.  6.  f. 

'  For  the  pre-exilic  order  of  the  months  of  the  year,  compare  the 
feast  of  the  insathering  which  took  place  at  "the  outcoinj;  of  the  year," 
bia^tb  haMiinih  (Ex.  xxiii,  16),  or  at  "the  year's  re>-olution"  t^kuphath 
haHanah  (Ex.  xxxiv,  23).  Here  was  quite  daarly  a  new  year's  beciiuu&c. 
if  thera  was  an  "out^ins."  that  is,  of  the  M  year. 
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merian  festival  of  Zag-mu,  the  head  of  the  year, 
a  feast  which  goes  back  to  the  earUest  times.* 
The  month  corresponded  to  August  of  our  cal- 
endar and  its  name,  Gan-ma§,  probably  relates 
to  the  practice  of  reckoning  up  of  the  produce 
of  the  fields,  and  the  arranging  of  the  jilans  for 
the  next' sowing.-  The  next  month,  Har-ra-ne- 
sar-sar,  is  "the  month  when  the  cattle  labor."' 
that  is,  the  month  of  plowing. 

The  sixth  month,  Dumu-zi,  is  the  month  of 
the  feast  of  Tammuz,  called  at  Nippur  the 
month  of  the  mission  of  Innini  or  Ishtar,  and 
both  of  these  names  are  associated  with  the 
myth  of  Ishtar's  descent  to  Hades,  and  the 
return  of  Tammuz  from  the  lower  world  after  her 
descent.  This  is  the  feast  of  the  return  of  the 
sun  after  the  darkness  of  winter,  w'hen  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  and  is,  therefore,  a  spring 
festival.  There  were  in  early  Sumerian  times 
two  New  Year's  festivals,  the  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic year  in  the  autumn,  the  other  of  the  solar 
year  in  the  spring.  This  month  is  m  the  Ur 
dynasty,  called  itu  Akitu,  the  month  of  the  feast 
of  the  New  Year. 


'  S<y>  Gpnouillnc,  Taliletlea  rumirienna  archalqua,  p.  xvii,  who  would, 
however,  locate  this  festival  in  the  xpring.  Laiigdon,  Tahiti*  /ram  the 
Archita  of  Drehem,  p.  7,  has  rorrecUy  made  this  au  autumn  month 
in  period  of  tlie  Ur  dynasty. 

*  Radau's  suggested  meaning  for  oa-N-ma^,  "field  in  blossom,"  seems 
quite  clearly  wrong,  and  Langdon's  meaning,  "a  kind  of  food  appor- 
tioned out  to  attendants  of  the  king,  etc."  improbable. 

'  So  Uenoviillac,  op.  eit.,  p.  xix,  and  hIho  Kugler  and  Langdon.  See 
further  Boidsicr,  I/C  noni  assyrien  iJu  soc  dc  la  charrue.  Ori«ntaiurii»che 
LiUratur  Zcilunn  (lOOS),  uol.  300,  f. 
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The  seventh  month,  called  Itu  Ur  in  the  Sar- 
gonic  period,  is  named  in  the  period  of  Ur  Itu 
EZEN  DiNGiR  DuN-Gi,  that  is,  the  month  of  the 
feaiJi  of  the  god  Dungi,  the  month  ha\Tng  its 
name  changed  after  the  deification  of  King 
Dungi.  fl 

The  eighth  month  is  the  month  of  the  feast  of 
the  goddess  Bau  in  the  Sargonic  period,  but  by 
the  time  of  Gudea  this  feast  was  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year,  and  in  the  neo- 
Babylonian  period  was  identified  with  the  zag- 
iru  or  New  Year's  feast. 

The  ninth  month  was  the  month  of  the  feast 
of  Anu,  and  in  the  period  of  Sargon  this  was  the 
intercalar>'  month,  used  to  bring  the  lunar  year 
up  again  wth  the  solar.  This  was  determined 
by  the  barlej'^  harvest,  which  should  properly 
fall  in  the  month  §e-§e-kin-a.  If  it  did  not  in 
any  year,  the  intercalarj'  month  was  introduced 
in  the  following  year.' 

As  we  come  downward  from  the  Sargonic 
period  we  find  numerous  evidences  of  the  givingj 
of  other  names  to  many  of  these  months,  as  alsrj 
of  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  seasons,  and  so 
the  introduction  of  more  than  one  intercalai 
month  when  this  became  necessary  to  retrir 
the  annual  loss  of  time  made  bj'  the  lunar  • 
in  comparison  with  the  solar. 

When  the  Semitic  Babylonian  tongue  hf 
planted  Sumerian  as  the  language  of  th( 

'  rice  Kugler,  Zeiltchrift  jar  Attyriulooic,  ixii,  pp.  09,  70. 
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in  general  the  Sumerian  names  of  the  months 
were  supplanted  by  Semitic  and  the  year  began 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  yet  continued  to  bear, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  name  of  one  of  its  months 
the  evidence  that  it  also  had  once  had  a  begin- 
ning of  a  New  Year  at  the  time  of  the  autumn 
ingathering.  The  Semitic  names  of  tlie  months, 
with  the  names  also  of  the  gods  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated,  are  these: 

NtsAnu  of  Anu  and  EUil. 

Am  of  Eu,  lord  of  men. 

Simflnu  of  Sin,  first  son  of  EUil. 

Du'Qzu  of  the  hero  Ninib. 

Abu  of  Ningishzida,  lord  of  ju8tioe(?). 

Ulfliu  of  Inhlar,  quet>n  [of  battle(?)l. 

Taahritu  of  the  hero  Sharaush. 

Arakhflamnu       of  the  wise  one  of  the  gods,  Marduk. 

Kislinimu  of  the  great  hero  Nergal. 

TeW'tu  of  Papwukul,  vizier  of  Anu  and  Ishtar. 

Shabatu  of  Adiid,  g()venior(?)  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Addiru  of  the  .seven  god«,  of  the  great  gods. 

Second  Add&ru  of  .Uhiu-,  father  of  the  gods. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Sumerian  months,  so  also 
in  this,  are  there  uncertainties  still  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  names  of  some  of  the  months, 
but  in  this  case  we  know  even  better  than  the 
other  the  significance  and  adjustment  of  the 
whole.  Light  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  use  of  it 
among  the  Jews.  Tliey  had  had  a  calendar 
with  the  New  Year  in  the  autumn,  as  we  have 
already  seem,  with  the  months  named  according 
to  ancient  Canaanitc  models,  Abib,'  the  month 

'  Abib,  EUodua  xiii,  4;   Ziv,  1  KinKx  vi,  1;   Elhanim   viii,  2;   Bui,  1 
Kiiiici  vi,  38.     The  other  early  iiaiiieii  liitve  iM-rialird. 


tM  are  foond  m  the 

Tbe  name  of  tiie  fist  mmth,   Ni 

fifliinfr***^  with  the  root  wfmnmg  to  more  or 

start  and  eomapoBda  to  M&reb- April,  and  8 

the  mil  iiiiWL  watmA  of  the 

brito,  1 

the  fiist  month  of  the  dvil  year,  as 
Tlshn  amoDg  the  Jews,  both  peopfes 
having  two  New  Year's  cdebcatiooa  in  andait 
times.  In  modem  times  the  JewiA  year  has 
its  beginning  in  Tiaiiri,  and  the  month  ui 
Nisan  is  ^ven  over  to  the  great  feast  of  tbe 
Passover.  In  the  calendar  of  the  Seleucidae 
Nisan  was  the  month  of  the  year's  hpgjnnn^ 
but  in  the  Arsacidan  calendar  Tishri  was  the 
first  month.*    The  differences  are  worth  noting 

■  b  fhc  O.  T.  ■*  .VwBt.  K«1l  b.  i:  EMbcr  B. 
7;  SiMM.  Em.  TiB.  »:  SU.  HA.  ri  IS;  iTtite.  Zeck.  «a.  1.  Xak.  i.  1; 
7«hA.  Em.  b.  IS:  SUhat  L  7:  Ailar.  Est.  pMri^  I^k.  W.  U.  AS  of 
tlMai  ■«  Iband  in  MfcOlath  Tk'aank.  wbick  wm 
ClBlwtoii  erm.  thoock  it  baa  mAHtiaaa  aa  late 

A.  D..  M.  for  euaqde.  tlie  Bntioa  of  HmUm**  | 
Khm   «■    ai6alM.    IV    177. 
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as  an  evidence  of  the  curious  changes  to  which 
the  calendar  has  been  subjected  from  Sumerian 
to  modem  times. 

As  the  centuries  passed  onward  astronomical 
knowledge  increased,  and  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tliird  centuries  the  progress  was  increasingly 
rapid.  To  the  people  the  year  remained  a 
lunar  year,  but  to  the  astronomers  the  solar 
year  had  become  the  normal  means  of  reckon- 
ing. In  the  third  century  they  had  arrived 
at  a  most  close  approximation  of  its  true  length,' 
and  their  other  astronomical  knowledge  lias  at- 
tained the  respectable  dimensions  of  an  embryo 
science. 

The  brief  survey  of  the  calendar  will,  how- 
ever, have  taught  us  how  difficult  were  the 
problems  of  time  relation  which  confronted 
these  ancient  peoples,  and  when  we  realize  how 
fragmentary  in  many  respects  was  their  knowl- 
edge, we  shall  not  approach  with  too  high  hopes 
the  study  of  the  materials  which  they  have  left. 
We  shall  not  expect  their  chronological  systems 
to  be  scientific  in  the  modern  sense. 

Unlike  the  Egj^ptiaiis,  both  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  but  especially  the  latter,  gave  much 
attention  to  chronology,  seeking  in  a  number  of 
different  ways  to  jireserve  the  order  of  events  and 
to  construct  a  backbone  for  their  historical  recol- 
lections.    The  chronological  material  thus  pro- 

■  They  hud  mode  out  thp  length  at  the  sidereal  solar  year  to  be  366 
days.  6  hours,  13  irunuU'H,  und  43  seconds,  which  diiTers  only  by  4  minutefl 
uud  30  seeoiiclii  Uata  that  uf  modern  ostrunoniers. 


;  ciBaii]r  ii0*r  ] 
titem  to  the 
in  doe  older  of 
•ounea  may  thns  be 
L  The  BabyUmioH  Kimg  Uat  A.    A  brief  Ibl 
of  the  uunes  of  the  Idn^  of  aeverml  BabykMHBJ 
dymwtkt,  BOir  badly  braken,  with  maaj 

By  the  side  of  eaeh  Idmg's 
pren  the  nmnber  of  yean  of  his  wJgm  aad  at  t 
end  of  each  dynasty  aho  a  flomiiiatioB  of  t 
yean  of  reipi  of  all  the  IdngB  of  that  Aynaf 
It  eoDtaina,  aa  now  preserved,  portions  of 
eohnnns,  and  bepns  with  the  summation 
number  of  kings  of  the  first  dy-nasty  of  Ba 
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The  first  name  on  the  list  is  that  of  Iluma-ilu, 
the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Babylon, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  Samsu-iluna  and  Abeshu,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  kings  of  the  first  dynasty.  The  last 
name  is  that  of  Kandalanu.  The  fist  was  com- 
piled and  written  out  in  the  neo-Babylonian  or 
Chaldean  period.' 

2.  The  Babylonian  King  List  B.  A  list  of 
Babylonian  kings,  containing  the  names  and 
years  of  reign  of  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
dynasties,  with  the  years  of  reign  of  each  one, 
and  also  the  summation  as  before.^  This  sup- 
plements King  List  A  by  supplying  the  names 
of  the  eleven  kings  of  the  first  djiiasty,  repeat- 
ing also  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  second 
dynasty,  but  without  the  number  of  years  of 
reign  of  each  one. 

These  two  King  Lists  formed  the  foundation 
of  modem  study  of  the  chronology  of  early 
Babylonia.  It  has  now  become  evident  that 
they  were  modeled  upon  ancient  Sumerian  king 
lists,  for  since  their  discovery  there  have  been 


',  *  These  two  King  LisU  have  been  repeatedly  copied,  ooUated,  and 
verified.  The  chief  literature  upon  them  is  aa  (oUowb:  (a)  Proctedingi 
of  Ike  Soeielv  of  BiblictU  Arehtaion.  1884,  pp.  193-204  (Pinches),  (b) 
SiUungaberichte  der  Berl.  Ak.  der  Wiaaeruichtiften,  1887,  pp.  679-607 
(Schrader).  (c)  AMsj/ntche  Geheie  an  den  Sonnenooil,  I  u.  II,  Leipxig, 
1894  (Knudtzon).  (d)  Proeeadinoe  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaology, 
1888,  pp.  22,  ff.  (Pinches),  (c)  Keilintehri/aiche  Bihliolhek,  Berlin, 
1890,  vol.  ii,  pp.  280,  tl.  (Srhrader).  (f)  Zwei  Haupiprohleme  der  aUor- 
ientaiischen  Chronologie  und  ihre  Ldning,  Leipxig,  1898  (Lehinann). 
(g)  They  are  now  accessible  in  Rogers,  Cuntiform  ParaiUU,  pp.  201, 
202. 
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found  Sumerian  lists  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter and  these  may  here  be  described. 

3.  The  Sumerian  King  List  I.  A  list  of  kings 
beginning  with  (a)  Un-zi,  the  first  king  of  the 
dynasty  of  Upi  (Opis),  and  giving  the  names  of 
the  six  kings  of  this  dynasty;  and  continuing 
with  (b)  the  eight  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Kish 
from  Azag-Bau  to  Nani-zah:  the  summation 
given  at  the  end  of  (b)  after  the  name  of  Nani- 
zah  is  586  years  for  the  eight  kings,  and  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  the  first  queen,  Azag-Bau, 
is  set  down  as  100  years.  These  two  figures 
must  surely  be  wrong.  A  reign  of  one  himdred 
years  is  improbable,  and  even  if  this  were  true, 
the  total  number  of  years  of  the  dynasty  would 
amount  to  but  192  years,  and  the  number  586 
must  surely  be  wrong.  The  errors  are  quite 
probably  these.  The  numeral  100  in  the 
Sumerian  scrii)t  very  closely  approaches  in 
appearance  the  numeral  14.  If  this  be  the  case 
the  number  of  years  to  be  assigned  the  dynasty- 
would  be  106  instead  of  586.'  Now  it  happens 
that  the  numerals  8  for  the  number  of  kings  and 
106  for  the  years  of  their  reign,  could  very 
easily  be  confused  into  586  in  the  Sumerian 
script.  With  these  two  emendations  the  list 
becomes  quite  usable  for  the  chronological  recon- 
struction of  the  early  dynasties,  (c)  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  king  of  Uruk;  (d)  the  dynasty  of  Agade 
from  Sharni-kin  (Sargon  I)  to  Shudurkib  twelve 

■So  Arno  PcM*hel,  OnenlcJisliteke  IMleratuneituni/.  1912,  rnl.  2K9,  f. 
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kings;  (e)  the  djTiasty  of  Uruk  (Erech)  from 
Ur-nigin  to  Ur-Shamash  five  kings.  The  tablet 
therefore  contained  the  names  of  thirty-two 
kings,  but  four  have  been  lost  from  the  djiiasty 
of  Agade.  At  the  end  of  each  dynasty  is  given 
a  summation  of  the  number  of  kings  in  the 
dynasty,  and  the  total  of  all  the  years  of  reign. 
After  each  dynasty  is  also  given  the  name  of 
the  succeeding  one,  a  point  of  great  value.  No 
statement  is  made  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
time  between  the  close  of  one  and  the  beginning 
of  another  dynasty,  which  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  is  surely  probable.  It  is  therefore  not 
possible  to  add  all  these  dynasties  together  and 
so  arrive  at  a  sure  date  for  the  beginning  by 
reckoning  backward.  There  may  have  been  no 
years  between  any  two  dynasties,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  may  have  been  dead  years 
and  the  number  of  them  be  unknown  to  us. 

This  interesting  and  important  tablet  was 
probably  composed  at  Kish  (Oheimer)  and  in 
the  period  of  Hammurapi.' 

4.  The  Sumerian  King  List  II.  A  list  of 
kings  beginning  with  Ur-Engur  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ur,   and  ending  with  Damik-ilishu  of  the 

'  First  publiflhed  by  Scbeil,  La  plua  vitimnet  dyniutie»  eonnuei 
dt  Sitmer-Accad,  Acadfmie  da  ifucripHoiu  et  betUt-Ullres,  Comptea 
Rendm,  1911,  p.  606,  ff.,  with  two  plates.  See  olao  Scheil,  Naram  Sin- 
Shargani-Sharri,  Revut  d' An^vriologie  ix,  p.  09,  with  plate  superior 
to  the  former  one.  Compare  further,  Amo  Poebel,  OrUnlalittiuehe 
LitenUuntituim,  1912,  ool.  289,  f.;  Thureau-Diuigiu,  Roi»  de  Kith  tl 
Roil  d'AgadS,  Rmue  d" Attvrioiogit,  ix  (1912).  p.  33,  B.;  C.  van  Gelderen, 
Zu  der  von  Seheit  vtrdffentlichen  aUhahylunUchen  KOnigtliiU,  OrienUd- 
iatiwhe  Lileraturzeilung,  1913,  col.  146,  ff. 
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dynasty  of  I^,  with  summatioas  at  the  end  of 
eadi  djiiBsty.    There  are  five  kmgB  of  Ur  who 
rdgped  one  hundred  and  seventeen  yeais,  and 
sixteen  kings  of  Isin,  two  of  which  have,  how- 
ever, been  lost  from  the  tablet,  and  three  are 
only  partly  legible.    One  of  those  that  are  com- 
pletely obliterated  can  elsewhere  be  recovered 
as  Urarimitti,  and  tno  of  the  partly  illegible 
ones  are  also  recovered.    The  summation  at  the 
end  of  this  djoiasty  gives  its  total  length  as 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  six  months.' 
5.  The  Sumerian  King  List  III.     A  list  of 
the  rulers  of  Larsa,  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Senkereh   (Larsa)   and   now  deposited   in   the 
museum  of  Yale  University,  and  first  published 
by  Professor  A.  T.  Clay.*    This  list  is  of  high 
importance.    It  begins  vn\h  Naplanum  and  ^ves 
fourteen  names  with  the  years  of  reign  of  each 
one,  these  all  belonging  to  the  dy'nast)'  of  Larsa 
and  ending  with  the  name  Rim-Sin,  after  which 
at  the  end  come  the  names  of  Hammurapi  and 
Samsu-iluna.    Before  the  discover}'  of  this  list 
Gungunum  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  king 
of    this  d^Tiasty,  and   the  SjTichronisms  with 

<Tbe  Uhk^,  which  is  quite  mall  and  badly  pitwfudi  k  nmr  fm 
the  Muaeum  of  the  Cniveraity  of  PennqrlTaaia   (No.   19797).     It   ia 
pofaliihMl  in  phototype  and  alao  in  autograph    facamile  by  HOprecItt, 
MaOitmatieal,  Mftroloffieal,  ani  Ckronotoffieat  TabUU,  from  Ou  TtmpU 
lAbrory  o/  S'ippur,   plate  47  and   plate   xv,   with   tranaliteretioo  »mf 
trandattoo.  pp.  4«,  47.     He  judgn  ita  age  to  be  about  3000  B.  C.  t^ 
ia  to  the  Hammurapi  period  which  must  have  been  rich  in  such  cfa' 
oloKieal  Mwnpotation  and  compilation.     Sre  also  Hermann  Ranke 
KOKiQtIUU  au»  Nippur.  Orientalittiiekt  Litleratur-Zeituno,  1 907,  col.  j 

*  Yale  Babylonian  Texts,  vol.  L 
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the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon  were  quite  un- 
kuown. 

6.  The  Date  Lists.  The  usual  method  of 
dating  business  documents  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  is  to  locate  them  in  the  reign  of  the 
king.  In  later  times  it  was  customary  to  give 
the  date  as  the  fifth  or  tenth  or  any  other  day 
of  such  and  such  a  month,  in  the  fourth  or  any 
other  year  of  the  king's  reign.  In  earher  times 
the  process  was  simpler  and  less  exact.  It  was 
then  the  custom,  in  many  cases  at  least,  to  give 
nothing  but  the  year,  and  the  year  was  not 
jiumbered  but  named. 

This  naming  of  a  year  seems  to  have  been 
the  duty  of  some  central  authority,  which  yearly 
gave  out  to  the  different  cities  of  the  kingdom 
a  name  by  which  the  year  was  to  be  known. 
It  might  be  named:  "the  year  in  which  the 
great  temple  of  Nannar  was  built,"  or  the  year 
when  some  canal  was  built  or  in  which  a  great 
flood  occurred,  or  some  battle  wa-i  fought.  We 
do  not  know  at  what  season  these  lists  normally 
appeared,  nor  just  how  the  name  was  deter- 
mined. If  they  were  issued  very  soon  after  the 
new  year  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  deter- 
mined in  advance  what  was  the  great  event 
which  should  give  its  name  to  the  year.  It 
seems  therefore  probable  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  the  name  of  the  year  was  given  out  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  and  that  the  new  year 
was  reaUy  named  after  the  great  event  of  the 
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year  that  was  past.'  In  some  cases,  however. 
it  would  be  possible  to  anticipate  the  coming  of 
a  great  event,  as,  for  example,  the  erection  of 
a  city  wall,  or  the  digging  of  a  canal,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  year  could  be  named  after  that 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  its  great  event. 
Should  there  occur,  however,  in  the  year  some 
event  deemed  to  be  of  greater  consequence  than 
that  already  selected  for  the  nanMig  of  the  year, 
it  was  quite  possible  to  change  the  name,  and 
this  was  actually  done.*  It  may  well  be  that 
the  practice  varied  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times. 

When  once  the  name  had  been  given  out 
documents  were  dated  by  means  of  this  name, 
or,  as  often  happened,  by  some  abridged  form 
of  it.  Until  it  was  given  out  the  name  of  the 
former  year  was  often  used,  the  year  being 
called  simply  "the  year  after"  such  and  such 
events.  These  dated  documents  were  pre- 
served, and  at  later  times  were  examined  by 
the  ancient  chronologists  or  historiographers,  and 
Date  Lists  compiled  in  which  the  year-names 
were  arranged  in  regular  order  for  each  king's 
reign,  and  at  the  end  of  each  reign  these  are 
summed  up,  and  the  number  of  years  in  the 
reign  is  given.    It  is  quite  probable  that  man^ 

I  Thia  solution  aeems  to  have  occurred  simultaneouaty  to  aeret^ 
acholara,  sec,  (or  example,  Lindl,  BeitrOge  tur  Auj/nolotfie,  iv,  p.  3w 
and  Amo  Poebel,  Zeitachrifi  fUr  Aityrioloaie,  xx,  p.  229,  f. 

'  Ad  intereatinK  example  of  «uch  a  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  reir 
Sin-muballit.     See  Ranko,  OrienlalulitcKe  LiUeratur-ZeUuno.  1 
231,  (. 
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such  lists  were  made.  Of  these  a  few  have  been 
found,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  yet  others 
are  to  be  recovered,  while  many  must  have 
perished. 

(a)  Sumerian  Date  Lines,  Pre-Sargonic  Period. 
The  earliest  knowTi  lists  were  found  at  Shurup- 
pak,  and  seem  to  have  been  date  Unes  based 
not  on  a  king's  reign,  but  rather  on  the  period 
of  government  of  some  local  mayor  or  magis- 
trate.     The    form    is   of   the    simplest,    such 

as:* 

The  magistracy  of  Ur-ninpa 
The  magistracy  of  Ka-ni-zi 

After  these  come  the  date  lines  of  Lagash 
such  as: 

Then  was  Entemena  patesi  of  Lagash, 
and  Enlitarzi  priest  of  Ningirsu. 

(b)  Sumerian  Date  Lives,  Early  Dynasties. 
Witli  the  kings  of  Accad  begin  the  date  lines 
with  the  names  of  the  kings,  with  the  years 
named  after  important  events,  such  as: 

Gudca,  patesi.     The  year  in  which 
the  throne  of  Nina  was  made.' 


'  Theoe  dates  ronie  fmin  ImHinem  documenU,  and  not  from  Dat« 
iMta  in  the  teclinical  gpnw,  but  ihey  are  examples  of  the  forma  thrn 
in  uBe.  The  oriKUial  Sumerian  textd  are  published  by  Thureau-Dangin 
(Reateil  de  TabUUes  Chaidfmnea,  Paris,  1903,  Nob.  12  and  13),  and 
truulated  also  by  him  (Die  Summtchen  und  Akkaditchen  KOnigtin- 
lekriften,  p.  224).  The  first  Sumerian  word  is  bal  which  he  translat'Ca 
"RcRicrung,"  with  Uie  footnote  alternative  "AmtT" 

'  Thureau-Dangin,  Reciieil  de  Tal>UUe»  chaUUennet,  No.  200,  and 
Die  Humeriechen  und  Akkaditchen  KOnio'inechri/len,  p.  227. 
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In  the  early  period  Semitic  date  lines  of  pre-' 
ciaely  the  same  model,  such  as: 
In  the  year  wherein  Shargali-sharri 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Anunit 
and  of  the  people  of  Ea  in  Babylon  and 
wherein  he  took  prisoner  Sharlak,  king 
of  Kutha.» 

For  thest;  early  dynasties  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  sucli  date  lines  have  been  assembled 
already,*  and  thousands  of  them  exist  in  tab- 
lets recovered  already  from  the  cities.  Th< 
that  have  already  been  published  belong  to  the 
dynasties  of  Ur,  Larsa,  and  Uruk.  These  are 
all  useful  in  enabling  us  to  compile  the  number 
of  years  in  a  king's  reign,  or  to  check  summa- 
tions of  the  years  of  a  reign,  whenever  these 
exist.  From  such  lines  upon  documents  of 
various  kinds  the  savants  of  the  period  of  the 
first  dynasty  of  Babylon  made  up  the  official 
date  lists  which  are  next  to  be  described. 

(c)  Sumerian  Date  Lists.  The  longest  and 
most  important  of  these  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  was  recovered  in  the  excavations  by 
Dr.  Budge  in  1891.'  The  original  of  baked 
clay  measures  5|  inches  by  8J  inches,  and  was 


'ThiircBii-niiniiin.  np.  exi.,  No.  118,  and  Die  Sumerisehen  urut 
AkJtaditekm  Kdniatituckrifitn,  p.  226.  For  nunilar  dates  ae«  also 
Thuresu-Dangin,  L»t  Talttetla  de  Sargon  I'aneien  el  de  NaramSin, 
Aeadimie  dt*  Irueripliont  et  BeiU»-Lettre§,  Complt*  Rendu;  18(M 
p.  866. 1. 

•  By  ThurcBU-Danicin,  op.  eit. 

•  See  aliove,  pp.  336  B.    It  bears  the  number  Bu.  01-6-9.  284  i 
the  Museum. 
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compiled  in  the  reign  of  Ammizaduga,  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  years  of  reign  of  Sumu-abu, 
Sumula-ilu,  Zabum,  Apil-Sin,  Sin-muballit, 
Hammurapi,  and  Samsu-ilmia,  with  the  summa- 
tion of  the  number  of  years  of  each  reign  given 
at  the  end  of  each  one.  The  tablet  is  unhappily 
damaged,*  but  is  supplemented  by  another  and 
smaller  tablet,  partially  a  duplicate,  but  con- 
tinuing the  list  through  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  reign  of  Ammizaduga.  The  summations 
here  given  of  the  number  of  years  in  each  reign 
do  not  perfectly  agree  with  those  in  the  King 
List.  The  following  table  gives  the  compari- 
son: 

Name  King  Lul  Date  Litt 

Sumu-abu 15  years  14  yean 

Sumula-ilu 35  years  36  years 

Zabum 14  years  14  years 

Apil-Sin 18  years  18  years 

Sin-muballil 30  years  20  years 

Hammurapi 56  years  43  years 

Samsu-iluna 35  years  38  years 

Abeabu  25  years  [7]  8  years* 

'  It  was  first  published  liy  Pinches,  Cuneijorm  TcxU  from  Babylonian 
TahUU,  vi,  and  is  tratislalcd  by  Sayce.  Procadini/t  of  the  Socicly  of 
BMital  Archaology,  xii  (1890),  pp.  11,  ft.  The  t«xt  is  republiiihi-d 
with  transliteration  iind  translation  by  King  ILetUra  and  Irmcriplion* 
of  Hammurabi,  vols,  ii.  No.  101,  and  iii),  toiti;(iier  with  the  text  of 
Brit.  Mus.,  No.  16,  9'2i,  Dumbcrtyl  in  his  second  volume  1U2.  8<« 
further  Ernest  Lindl,  Die  Datenlitte  der  enten  Dyiuutie  um  Babylon, 
BtilTOue  tur  Auyriolottie,  iv,  pp.  33)^-402,  and  Friedrich  Dclilzsch, 
Randbemerkunoen  tu  Lindl't  Abhandlung,  ib,  pp.  403-400. 

'  Of  this  number  King  (Hammurabi  iii,  p.  Iviii,  note  3)  says,  "In 
the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  tablet  the  number  giving  the  years  of 
Abeshu's  reign  is  broken  and  reads  [  ]  viii;  this  should  probably  be 
restored  as  [zz]  viii,  but  [xxx]  viii,  is  posaiblo."  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  King  List  ^vcs  the  total  of  the  years  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Animiditana,  when  added  up,  as  252  yearu.  If  the  years  of  the  Date 
List  are  added  without  the  years  of  Abcsliu  the  total  cornea  to  220 
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The  disagnement  ci  these  two  fundamenta^r 
important  texts  is  somewhat  diseoooertmg  to 
the  modem  cbroadopBt.  A  ^anoe  will  flfaov 
that  in  only  two  cases  are  the  two  in  pexfeet 
agreement,  whik  the  disagreement  in  one  in- 
Btaoce  (55  against  43)  b  very  great.  In  ercry 
ease  we  must  follow  the  oontemporaneoas  doeo- 
nsent  rather  than  the  King  list  comp3ed  in 
the  neo-Babylonian  period.  This  mst»nt^ 
proves  quite  clearly  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
constructing  in  our  day  a  perfect  aysieui  of 
chronology'  for  this  dj'nasty.  The  chronologJMtB 
ci  the  neo-Babylonian  period  were  suiciy  in 
possession  of  more  materials  than  we,  and  what 
they  could  not  accomplish,  we  shall  not. 

Similar  date  lists  may  once  have  existed  in 
numbers,  for  other  fragmentary  specimens  ci 
them  have  been  found  in  the  Beriln  Museum, 
which  deserve  here  a  passing  mention.  The 
first'  contains  only  one  date  which  correqxmda 
to  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Ammiditana  in  the 
list  published  by  King.  This  tablet  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  Sippar.     A  second  tablet* 

yean.    U  to  Om  be  dIoUad  M  ran  the  Ki^  LmI  waold  lliea  be  SB 
fcan,  a  vay  doe  mnmtniumtiom  to  the  tSU  yeata  of  the  KSmt  liaL 

•Bcriia  Miaraii  V.  A.  Th.  «70  pofabhed  tqr  Vtimr.  Zm  iMiIb 
Umitkn     Datitnaictwtin,     OrimtM^imAt     liUm^m  tftikm^     mS. 
aoL  1.  e. 

*B(riia  Umeam  V.  A.  Th.  1300  pofafiAed  tr  II winiliMiill    2v 
«HaA»bii<«alUB   Cknmologie,   OiimtMtimkt   t  IBtr^m  Twitutm. 
eoLaOB.!. 
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in  the  same  Museum  contains  one  date  line  and 
this  from  the  reign  of  Samsuditana,  and  the 
text  is  in  Sumerian  and  also  in  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian, called  by  the  scribe  Accadian.  It  names 
the  year  by  the  bringing  to  the  temple  of  Ebarra, 
of  costly  votive  objects  of  lapis  lazuli,  gold  and 
silver.  The  temple  here  meant  is  doubtless  that 
of  Shamash  in  Sippar,  though  the  temple  in 
Larsa  also  bore  this  name.  No  year  of  this 
name  is  found  in  the  other  lists  for  this  king. 

Here  then  is  evidence  that  years  were  not 
always  named  precisely  the  same  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  also  made  clear 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Date  Lists  with  the 
names  actually  used  upon  commercial  tablets. 
These  are  often  much  abbreviated,  sometimes 
expanded  and  not  infrequently  are  quite  differ- 
ent.' This  diminishes  the  value  of  the  lists  for 
chronological  computation,  because  we  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  determine  precisely  what  year  may 
be  meant. 

Since  these  were  found  the  British  Museum 
has  supplied  yet  another  duplicate  of  the  date 
lists  of  the  First  DjTiasty,  which  when  complete, 
began  with  the  reign  of  Hammurapi  and  extended 
to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Ammizaduga,  and 
was  WTitten  in  six  columns.  It  is  of  importance 
not  only  because  it  supplements  some  of  the 
broken  parts  of  the  former  list,  and  gives 
alternative  names  for  years  in  some  cases,  but 

'  Seo  imtaaeca  died  by  King,  Hammurabi,  1.  c.  in  the  footnotes. 
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also  because  some  of  the  names  give  valuable 
data  concerning  camimigns  of  the  king.* 

Yet  another  such  date  Ust  was  discovered  by 
Schcil  at  Sippar,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Museum  at  Constantinople,  containing 
the  names  of  the  opening  years  of  Hammurapi 
and  of  Samsuiluna.  It  was  once  larger  and  is 
believed  to  have  once  extended  over  the  reign 
of  Hammurapi,  and  eight  years  of  Samsuiluna.' 

After  the  period  of  the  first  djTiasty,  there 
comes  a  long  period  from  which  no  distinct-, 
ively  clironological  text  has  come  down  to  u^H 
They  begin  again  to  be  numerous  in  the  late 
Assyrian  period,  and  again  in  the  late  neo- 
Babylonian  and  early  Persian  times.  The 
former  will  call  for  notice  later,  to  the  latter 
we  must  now  give  attention.  ^M 

By  the  time  of  the  neo-Babylonian  dynasties, 
the  chronologists  were  able  to  advance  bej'ond 
the  assembling  of  date  lines  into  what  we  have 
called  Date  Lists.  They  now  compiled  Chronicles 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  they 
set  down  in  orderly  chronological  fashion  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  earlier  days,  and  against 
their  names  chronicled  the  chief  events  of  each 
roign,  giving  much  attention  to  campaigns  and 
conquests.    These  arc  now,  for  us,  prime  histor- 

■Tbc  new  tablet  in  Britiali  Museum  No.  80037  und  is  published  for 
the  fint  time  io  Kins,  Chronides  concerning  early  Babylonian  King*, 
ii.  p.  98,  ff.,  compare  also  i,  p.  157,  ff. 

*  See  Lindl.  BeitrOoe  tur  Aityriolooie,  iv,  p.  342;  343.  Schril,  DfUga- 
titm  en  Perse,  Mfmoiree,  ii,  p.  83.  It  hna  been  re-popiod  and  rcpuV>- 
lisbed  by  King,  ChronicUt  concerning  Early  Babylonian  Kingt,  ii,  p.  07. 
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ical  as  well  as  chronological  sources,  for  much 
of  the  original  material  on  which  they  were 
baaed  has  perished.  These  Clironicles  may  here 
best  be  described  in  the  order  of  the  chron- 
ological material  furnished  by  them  rather  than 
in  the  order  of  their  composition. 

7.  Babylonian   Chronicles. 

(a)  Chronicle  of  Sargon  and  Naram  Sin.  This 
Chronicle'  begins  with  Sargon  wliose  campaigns 
against  "the  land  of  the  setting  sun"  and  against 
KasaUa  are  recounted,  and  the  victories  of  his 
later  years  against  Subartu.  Then  follows  the 
record  of  Naram-Sin  his  son,  both  these  being  of 
the  dynasty  of  Accad.  There  follow  then  the 
exploits  of  Dungi,  son  of  Ur-Eiigur,  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ur,  and  after  him  Ura-imitti  of  the 
dynasty  of  Isin.  It  concludes  with  a  catch  line 
in  which  Ilu-shuma,  king  of  Assyria,  is  men- 
tioned as  an  adversary  of  Su-abu.  The  latter 
is  Sumu-Abu,  the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
and  this  Une  therefore  supplies  a  most  valuable 
synchronism  between  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
of  Babylonia.  Upon  some  such  chronicle  as  this 
was  founded  the  poetic  and  legendary  story  of 
Sargon  which  came  to  our  hands  out  of  the 
library  of  Ashurbanipal,  which  acquires  new 
interest  from  the  discovery  of  this  chronicle.* 


I  British  Museum  No.  26473,  first  published  by  King,  Chronidet  con- 
eeming  Early  Bai'vlnnian  Kings.  Cuneiform  text,  vol,  ii,  p,  113,  ff., 
transliteration  and  translation,  p.  ."},  f. 

•  The  Legend  of  Siirgoii  is  published  in  full  in  the  cuneiform  text  by 
King,  Cunti/orm  Tcxtt,  xiii,  pp.  42,  (!.,  and  by  iiiiu  again  in  Chroniclti 
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1>    Ckrcmidtt    cmorrmimg    E/vig 

flizad  tiKr  first  Seven  fines  dnafigaf 
fi»s  of  the  foniMr.  Hk-  eLronicle 
v>  Hammond  ifce  axtli  kine  cf  the  fiiss 
d>i<&sty'of  Bftbykn.  and  procec*i?  tbrao^  tfcr 
KJfns  of  San]b?>-iluna  and  Afakhi  AhwA^t  . 
tliK^  suveath  and  eigbth  king^  Hiese  two  ar- 
mentkned  as  making  w  on  Dnma  ihi.  tkr 
first  king  of  the  seccnd  drnftstr  of  fidbrlon. 
thiis  fffvyviding  anotber  valuable  srnehroniaii. 
Tfa«i  ecmes  Sfaamasb-dhana  Samso-cfitana. 
of  the  King  IJbt..  the  last  king  of  the  first 
d>-nasty,  and  fcJlowing  him  Ea-gamil  the 
last  Idng  erf  the  second  dynasty,  who  is 
Q-nchrcHiized  with  Kash-tiliash.  the  third  king 
oi  the  third,  or  Kaaate  djmasty.  of  Bdbv- 
UmJ 

Upon  some  eariier  copy  ci  a  chronicle  such  ns 
th«se,  or  perhaps  upon  the  very  exnnplar  from 
which  these  came,  there  was  based  the  historieal 
portion  of  a  most  interesting  omen  tablet,  re- 
lating to  Sargon  and  Xaram  Sin,  which  beloiiged 
to  the  librar>'  of  Ashurbanipal.  recovered  fnMn 
the  mound  of  Kuyunjik.  The  historical  por- 
tions of  this  are  confirmed  and  supplemented  or 
convicted  by  these  two  chronicles,  and  confidence 

omctmmg  Emit  tki/^/iiatk  Kinif.  &  pp.  il7,  ff.,  vhb  tzmariitenBHci 
and  U%D>iA\ifjti.  It  »  •]«>  xrkoaiivnxM  sad  tnoiUud  bjr  Kovrrs. 
f.'itnfi/orm  FmtttU.  pp.  135-13T. 

•Britikb  Mi»>um  No.  VAT,2,  fint  ini&t^  by  Bac  Ctrmwdn 
a«K«mtn0  EoHy  bat/vU/'.ian  Kino*.  ttiC  cu:KiIon&  tczu  a.  pp^  121.  C. 
the  tranalil/vatirrft  aryi  truuiBtKA.  pp.  15.  ff. 
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in  the  other  historical  portions  of  the  omen 
tablet  is  increased.' 

(c)  Chronicle  of  the  Babylonian  Dynasties 
(cited  sometimes  as  A  and  by  others  as  S), 
This  chronicle,  once  evidently  of  considerable 
size,  but  now  fragmentary,  begins  with  names 
only  of  the  kings  Ilu-illati  and  Enmeimunna, 
then  names  the  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Babylon,  but  contributes  little  because  of  its 
broken  condition,  until  the  chronicle  proper  be- 
gins with  name  of  Simbar-Shipak  (formerly  read 
Simmash-shikhu),  the  first  king  of  the  fifth 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
seventeen  years,  though  the  King  List  assigns 
him  eighteen.  He  is  foUowed  by  Ea-mukin-zer, 
called  in  the  chronicle  a  usurper  who  reigned  but 
three  months,  though  given  five  by  the  King 
List.  The  next  king,  Kasshu-nadin-akhi,  reigned 
three  years,  with  which  the  King  List  agrees. 
The  summation  given  at  the  end  of  this  dy- 
nasty of  the  country  of  the  Sea  is  given  as 
twenty-three  years,  though  the  number  of 
years,  if  added,  comes  only  to  twenty  years 
and  three  months.      The  scribe  has  probably 


<  The  Omen  t«bU>t  w  British  Museum  K.  2130  and  measures  3H 
iiirhii!  in  liri'tuith  liy  Wi  iiirhex  in  length.  The  text  waa  &nt  pub- 
li«lic(l  in  IV,  pi.  34,  No.  1,  and  >»  now  uvajlahle  in  improved  form,  in 
its  historiral  portions,  in  King,  Chrtinicka  of  Earlu  Bahi/limian  Kittle, 
ii,  p.  25,  f.  The  tablet  has  Ijeen  oft.en  translated  (see  the  refereueeg 
in  King  op.  cU.)  moMt  reeently  with  exhaustive  diaouaaion  of  the  omen 
portions  by  Jastruw,  Die  Reiigion  Ba/it/Utnient  und  Amivrienii,  ii,  p. 
227,  ff.  A  neo-Babylonian  Version  of  the  Omens  of  Surgon  and  Naram- 
Sin  (.British  Muwuni  No.  07404)  has  also  lieen  published  by  King 
op.  eH,  pp.  40-45  and  139  141. 
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blimdered,  mistaking  the  three  months  for  three 
years. 

The  chronicle  continues  with  the  ^xth  or  Bazi 
d3'nasty,  which  had  three  kings  to  which  the 
chronicle  assigns  a  total,  when  individual  reigns 
are  added,  of  seventeen  years  and  three  months, 
though  the  summation  gives  the  total  as  twenty 
years  and  three  months. 

The  seventh  djTiasty  follows  with  one  king 
only  who  reigned  sL\  years,  and  with  him  this 
chronicle  ends  in  its  present  condition.  It  is 
well  to  note  how  frequent  are  the  differences 
with  the  King  List,  and  again  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  blunders  of  the  scribe  in  his  reckon- 
ing up  of  the  summations.  It  may  well  give  us 
pause  in  ascribing  too  much  accuracy  to  other 
computations  of  the  chronologists  of  Babylonia. 
The  art  of  clironology  seems  to  have  had  pit- 
falls in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.' 

(d)  Chronicle  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Seventh 
Century.  This  chronicle  now  consisting  of  forty 
lines,  divided  into  twenty-two  sections,  some  of 
which  give  extended  information  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  other  chronicles,  while  other  sections 


'Thi«  chronicle  is  compoaed  of  three  fngmeata  preserved  in  tha 
British  Museum  and  numbered  K.  8632,  K.  S533  uid  K.  8534,  and  \hica 
joined  together.  Two  of  them  were  first  published  by  Georee  Smith 
(Trantoefioru  o/  Ihr  Soeieti/  of  Bihiical  Arduuolon,  iii  (1H74),  pp.  371,  ff.). 
They  were  afterward  published  in  incorreet  order  by  Winckler.  Unler- 
itiekungtn  tur  altorienlaluchm  Grachichte  (1880),  p.  153,  autographed 
by  LudwiK  AM.  They  were  restoml  and  ioined  by  King  in  1806, 
(See  his  note  ZrHtchrift  far  Aut/riologie.  x,  p.  395,  f.,  wrung  reference 
io  his  ChronicUt  to  this  paper.)  See  also  Beiold,  Catalogue,  p.  936. 
It  is  rapuhtished  by  King  op.  eit.,  U,  pp.  143,  146,  and  also  pp.  45-6A. 
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afford  only  brief  summaries.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  the  copyist  had  before  him  two 
documents,  which  he  was  studying  and  excerpt- 
ing. When  the  two  originals  agreed,  he  merely 
jotted  down  a  summary  or  even  only  one  line. 
Wherein  they  differed  he  copied  out  in  full  one 
of  them.'  The  chronicle  as  now  preserved  begins 
with  Marduk-shapik-zer-mati,  who  was  probably 
the  seventh  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of 
Babylon  (about  1100  B.  C),  and  extends  now  to 
Erba-Marduk,  who  was  probably  acknowledged 
by  the  priests  as  a  legitimate  king  of  Babylon 
during  the  time  when  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria  (705-681  B.  C),  was  claiming  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  but  not  officially  acknowledged 
there  as  legitimate.  In  its  original  form  this 
chronicle  may  have  extended  into  the  Persian 
period.*  The  main  body  of  the  chronicle,  be- 
tween Marduk-shapik-zer-mati  and  Erba-Mar- 
duk, contains  important  chronological  and  his- 
torical information.  It  records,  for  example,  the 
friendly  relations  established  between  Marduk- 
shapik-zer-mati,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Ashur-bel- 
kala,  king  of  Assyria,  which  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  Sjmchronistic  History.  On 
the  other  hand  the  third  section,  in  giving  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Adad-aplu-iddina  as  Itti- 
Marduk-balatu,  an  Aramaean  usurper,  comes 
into  disagreement  with  the  Synchronistic  His- 

■  The  suggested  explaaatioD.  which  ■eema  to  me  probable,  ia  King'*, 
op.  eil.,  i,  pp.  188,  189. 

'  So  King  suggeiita,  and  with  good  grouadt. 
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tory  which  names  the  father,  Esagl-ehaduni, 
"the  son  of  a  nobody."  The  chronicle  also  sup- 
plies a  new  king  named  Ae-aplu-usxir,  previously 
unknowTi,  who  is  probably  the  Elamite  king 
who  formed  the  seventh  dynasty  of  Baby- 
lon.> 

(e)  Babylonian  Religious  Chronicle.  This  most 
curious  and  interesting  chronicle  begins  with 
some  badl}'  broken  lines,  which  yield  little  but 
a  mention  of  Babylon  and  of  some  of  its  gates, 
and  some  allusion  to  the  river  Tigris.  In  column 
I,  line  16,  are  the  remains  of  the  name  of  a  king, 
MXi-libur,  which  has  since  been  identified*  as  the 
name  of  Nabu-shum-libur,  the  last  king  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  Babylon.  In  column  II,  line 
14,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  a  solar  eclipse 
which  may,  j^erhaps,  have  been  the  eclipse  of 
July  31st,  1063,  which  astronomers  reckon  to 
have  been  total  at  Babylon,  or  that  of  June  20, 
1070,  which  corresponds  better  to  the  month, 
but  was  not  apparently  total  at  Babylon.' 
Neither  date  is,  however,  of  much  use  to  us, 
for  the  tablet  is  so  broken  that  it  is  quite  im- 
l)ossible  to  determine  in  whose  reign  the  eclipse 
took  i>lace.     In  this  instance,  therefore,  as  so 


■  This  rhronJcle  is  British  Museum  No.  27850  and  ia  Gnt  publiahed 
by  KiiiK,  ChronicU*  of  Early  Babylonian  Kino»,  ii.  pp.  67-09  nnd  147-157. 
wilh  an  adiiiinihlo  and  suggestive  discussion  of  its  mrrita  and  pecu- 
liarities, i,  pp.  186-211. 

'  King,  Salni-thumAibuT,  Proceedingt  of  the  Sodety  of  BMieal  AreAanl- 
oov,  June.  1907,  p.  221. 

*  S«e  the  computations  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Cowelt  of  the  Roy»l  OfaoerTBtorjr 
at  Greenwich  oa  recorded  by  King  (CKronidet,  i,  pp.  237,  IT.). 
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^^     often  in  others,  astronomy  fails  to  give  us  a 
1  fixed  and  exact  date,  much  as  we  might  covet 

■  it.' 

(f)  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  (B).*  A  large 
tablet  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
Unes  of  writing,  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  Darius  I,  and  containing  brief  chronicles  of 
the  chief  events  in  the  reigns  of  Babylonifin 
kings  from  Nabonassar  to  Saosduchinos,  and  of 
Assyrian  kings  from  Tiglathpileser  IV  to  Ashur- 
banipal. 

(g)  Fragments  of  a  Babylonian  Chronicle  of 

'  This  Rtvligioug  Chronicle  ia  British  Muaeum  No.  35968  and  is  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  King,  ChronicUt  conaming  Karl)/  Bali]/Umian 
KinQM,  ii,  pp.  70-86  and  157-179.  Compare  also  the  disrunsion  in 
i,  pp.  212-240. 

'This  moat  important  document,  British  Museum  84,  2-II,  356,  ia 
of  unlMik^l  cluy  and  measures  HH  inches  by  "'i  tucbes.  It  was  first 
published  by  WLiickler,  ZeiUchri/t  /flr  AmyTiologir,  ii,  pp.  163-168, 
cuneiform  text  with  trariKlileratiou  and  trnnslation,  pp.  150-162  (1S87). 
The  cuneiform  text  was  autographed  Ijy  Strassmaier.  Two  fragmentary 
duplicates  found  by  Bexold  (83,  1-18,  1338  and  13.39)  were  published 
by  him,  ProcetdinQt  of  the  Socifty  of  Biblical  Arcturoloou,  xi,  pp.  131-138 
(1889).  Already  in  1884  lynches  had  directed  nitentiuu  to  the  tablet 
in  the  Proeeedingt  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archirulouy,  vi,  p.  198,  ff. 
(1884),  and  had  given  an  excerpt  from  it.  U  was  published  in  type 
by  Pinches,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aniatic  Society,  xix,  pp.  655,  B.  (1887), 
also  with  transliteration  and  translation.  It  is  published  again  liy 
Winckler,  KriUehrifllexte  zum  Gehrauch  bei  Vorleeunom,  p.  47,  f.  (1890), 
autographed  by  Al>el,  but  unfortunately  with  several  errors.  The 
tablet,  with  the  use  of  the  duplicates  mentioned  above,  was  published 
by  Slrassmoier,  Iruchriflm  von  Dariui  HI,  No.  550,  pp.  398-405  (1897). 
It  was  transliterated  and  translated  by  Winckler  in  Sohradcr's  Keil- 
imchrxftliehe  Bibliothek,  ii,  pp.  274-286  (1890).  The  cuneiform  text 
appears  again,  after  a  renewed  collation  of  the  originals,  in  Delitisch, 
Aetyriaehe  LeealUcke,  4te  Aiif.  (1900),  pp.  137-142,  and  is  transliterated 
and  translated  by  the  same  in  Ahfiandlungen  drr  philolog.  hiator.  Klaate 
da  kdnigl.  SOclui»chen  QeteliacKaft  der  WiMetmchaflen,  xxv.  No.  1 
(1906).  See  also  transliteration  and  translation  by  Winckler,  Keil- 
ituchriflliche*  Trxlliuch  turn  Allen  Tenlament,  3le  Auflage,  pp.  68,  ff., 
and  liugen,  Cuntifurm  FariUUU,  pp.  208-219. 
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Nabonidus  {Nab.  Chron.)}  A  small  broken  tab- 
let containing  a  chronicle  of  events  of  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus  and  the  taking 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

(h)  Fragments  of  a  Babylonian  Chronicle  {cited 
as  P)}  An  unbaked  tablet,  originally  about 
eight  inches  square,  containing  accounts  of  ex- 
peditions made  by  some  of  the  early  Babylonian 
kings  against  external  enemies.  Less  than  one 
third  of  the  tablet  is  preserved.  That  which  re- 
mains begins  in  the  reign  of  Kadashman-Kharbe, 
a  son  of  Karaindash.  The  style  of  this  chronicle 
is  so  similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  Assyrian  lists 
that  it  is  probable  the  latter  was  copied  from  this. 

Besides  these  direct  statements  made  in  in- 
scriptions for  purely  chronological  purposes  the 
Babj'lonian  texts  of  other  kinds,  both  historical 
and  contract,  contain  numerous  allusions  to 
dates,  synchronisms,  and  the  like.  The  more 
unportant  of  the.se  may  heie  be  grouped  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  comments  upon  their 
moaning  or  bearing. 

7.  A  Boundary  Stone  Dated  in  the  Fourth  Year 
of  Ellil-nadin-apli}    In  this  text  it  is  stated  that 


■  (a)  On  a  Cuneiform  Inscription  relating  to  the  csapture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  and  the  events  which  preceded!  and  led  to  it.  Tranwctiont 
of  the  Society  of  Bililical  Archieology,  1**1.  vii,  139,  ff.  (Pinchea).  (b) 
Untenudiungen  eur  aUtrrimtai.  Qetehiehle,  pp.  154,  155  (Wiuckler). 

•  (a)  Journal  of  the  Royal  Atiatie  Society.  October,  1894,  pp.  807.  ff. 
(Pinches),  (b)  Recordt  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol.  v,  pp.  100,  ff.  (Pinehe«). 
(c)  AUorientalischt  Untfrauchuiioen,  Leipzig,  1893-97,  pp.  115,  118, 
122.  124,  and  297,  ff.  (Winckler). 

'  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  first  pulilished  by 
Uilprec'la,  Old  lialiylunian  Jtueriptiona,  i,  purl  i,  plates  30,  31,  text  No.  83. 
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from  Gulkishar,  king  of  the  Sea  Lands  to 
Nebucliadrezzar  I  there  were  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  years.  At  first  blush  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  round  number,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  calcula- 
tion which  existed  originally  only  as  the  round 
number  700,  from  which  four  years  were  sub- 
tracted, as  this  document  is  the  fourth  year  of 
Ellil-nadin-apli.^  If,  however,  the  supposed 
original  round  number  was  700  years  from 
Gulkishar  to  Ellil-nadin-apli,  the  four  years 
would  be  added  rather  than  subtracted,  and  the 
resulting  number  would  be  704,  rather  than  696. 
It  is  perhaps  well  not  to  be  over  critical  in  deal- 
ing with  the  computations  of  these  early  Baby- 
lonian chronologists,  though  proper  caution  is 
always  necessary.  We  should  here  probably  do 
well  to  utilize  this  chronological  note,  as  it  is 
not  in  conflict  with  any  other  documents.  The 
use  of  it  is  quite  simple.  Sennacherib,  in  his 
Bavian  inscription,*  has  left  the  quite  definite 
statement  that  Marduk-nadin-akhe,  in  the  time 
of  Tiglathpileser,  had  taken  away  to  Babylon 
certain  gods,  which  "after  a  lapse  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years"  Sennacherib  had 
restored  to  their  original  abiding  place.  He  is 
reckoning  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  by 
himself,  in  the  year  689  B.  C.  This  gives  us 
then  the  date  1107  as  falling  in  the  reign  of 

'  This  suKgration  a  King's,  CKronidet  concerning  Early  Babylonian 
KiHO'.  i,  I'll.  S9,  90. 
'  See  U'low,  p.  4U8. 
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Tiglathpileser  I.  Now  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  father 
of  Ellil-nadin-pali,  was  contemporary  with  Ashur- 
resh-ishi  I,  father  of  Tiglath-pileser  I,  who 
probably  reigned  about  1125-1100  B.  C,  the 
year  1107  falling  in  his  reign.  Ashur-resh-ishi, 
his  father,  reigned  therefore  about  1140  B.  C, 
which  was  then  the  date  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I. 
Adding  to  this  696  years  we  find  the  date  of 
Gulkishar  to  be  about  1846  B.  C.> 

8.  The  date  of  Hammurapi,  accmding  to  Nor- 
bonidns.  In  an  inscription  of  Nabonidus,  con- 
cerning the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  E-barra 
at  Larsa,  occurs  this  interesting  and  important 
chronological  note:  "The  name  of  Hammurapi, 
one  of  the  old  kings,  who  had  built  E-barra  and 
the  zikurat  [step  pyramidl  on  the  old  foundations 
for  Shamash,  seven  hunderd  years  before  Buma- 
buriash,  I  found  and  paid  it  reverence."*  The 
king  Bumaburiash,  who  is  here  meant,  is  the 
king  who  exchanged  letters  with  Amenophis  IV, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  was  the  contemporary  of 

■  This  chronological  note  has  been  much  discussed.  The  diief  lef- 
erennes  arc  Hilprecht,  Anvriaca  (Boston,  1894),  pp.  20,  ff.  Hommel 
in  Hastings's  Bible  Dictionary,  i,  pp.  223,  224.  WincUer,  Altorien- 
taluche  Fonehungen,  i,  p.  130,  footnote  3,  and  also  p.  267.  Roet, 
Untersuchungcn  sur  Altoricntaligrhen  Geschichte,  in  MitUHunoan  dtr 
Vordenuiatuehen  Oe»eUtdutft,  1897,  p.  16.  I^hmann.  Ztwt  Hovpt- 
problemt,  pp.  17,  18.  King,  ChronicUi  concemirio  Early  Babylonian 
Kino:  i,  pp.  88-90. 

'  The  reference  is  in  British  Museum  85-4-30,  2,  a  cylinder  with 
three  columns,  containing  169  lines.  It  is  in  col.  11,  20-26.  The 
cylinder  was  first  published  by  Bexold,  Proctedingi  Soe.  BtW.  Artk., 
1889,  plates  UI-V.  It  is  partly  (I,  31-111,  33)  published  by  Peiser 
in  Schroder's  Keilintehn/aiche  Bibliolhek,  iii,  2,  pp.  88-92.  and  com- 
pletely traDBliterated  and  translated  by  Langdon,  Neubabuloniacht 
Kdnigtimchriflen,  pp.  23o-243. 
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his  father,  Amenophis  III,  coming  to  the 
throne  just  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  As  the 
chronology  of  Egypt  at  this  period  is  quite  well 
known,  we  have  a  most  valuable  synchronism. 
Amenophis  III  most  probably  ruled  1413-1377 
B.  C,  and  Amenophis  IV  1377-1360  B.  C.» 
The  error  is  not  likely  to  be  above  ten  years 
either  way.  If  now  to  1375  we  add  this  number 
700  we  arrive  at  2075  as  the  date  of  Hammurapi. 
This  is  most  useful,  and  may  well  be  carefully 
considered  in  making  up  a  chronological  scheme,^ 
even  though  it  be  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with 
other  data. 

9.  The  date  of  Sha/jarakti-shuriash,  according 
to  Nabonidus.  In  another  text  of  Nabonidus 
there  occurs  again  a  chronological  hint: 

"E-ul-mash,  her  temple  in  Sippar-Anunit, 
which  no  king  had  built  for  eight  hundred  years, 
since  the  time  of  Shagrakti-shuriash,  king  of 
Babylon,  son  of  Kudur-Enlil,  his  foundation 
stone  I  sunk  a  shaft  for,  I  found  it  and  looked 
at  it."^  Nabonidus  reigned  555-539  B.  C.  If  we 
count  backward  eight  hundred  years,  we  reach 

'  Eduord  Meyer  (Aegyptuehe  Chronologie,  Abhandlunoen  der  Kdnigl. 
Preius.  Akademie  der  WuMtuchaften,  Philos.  hisl«r.  Clause,  1904,  No.  1), 
would  assign  1380  as  the  earlieot  date  for  the  lieginning  of  the  raign 
of  Amenoi}iu8  IV.     Compare  Breasted,  Hittory  of  Egypt- 

*  There  has  been  much  diseuasion  of  this  date,  but  most  of  it  is  now 
obeoleto.  For  a  recent  judgment  oonoerning  it  see  King,  Chronides, 
et«.,  i,  p.  18,  f. 

•  The  passage  occurs  ool.  III.  lines  27-30,  in  the  Cylinder  of  Nabonidus, 
British  Museum.  82,  7-14,  1025,  published  in  V.  R.  64.  Compare 
Peiacr,  Schradcr's  KeiliwiehTi/tJiehe  Bihliothek,  iii,  2.  96-107.  I.angdon. 
Neubabulonische  KOnignntchriften,  pp.  218,  ff.  This  passage  is  found 
on  pp.  228,  229. 
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ke  poiod  dboot  1330. 
I  ii  qmle  oinriooslfa  rnimI  nmBfaer, 
■ad  Ib  probably  too  hig^  We  ibaO  hxw  to 
aeeept  it,  mad  uk  it  as  aa  apivanaaaiiaB  0017 
and  not  be  too  fntwli  ilJBliiilird  by  it. 

10.  The  dale  ef  Nmrmm^StM  atxaHimg  to  Nc 
htmidwt.  In  the  same  iiiauytiup  of  XabonidnB 
there  ii  ffwta  stiD  further  a  chronolopeal  note 
vUeh  eanicB  OS  far  back  into  the  part: "...  the 
foiiDdatiaB  atoBe  ot  Xamn-Sfai,  whiek  no  long 
before  me  had  aeen  fof  3^.200  years — {this] 
Shamarii,  the  great  Lord  at  Eborra  .  .  .  showed 
tome."' 

If  we  accept  this,  we  are  carried  bai^  to  3750 
B.  C.  for  the  d&te  of  Naram-^n,  and  there- 
fore to  about  3800  B.  C.  for  his  father,  Sargon  L 
Over  this  date  there  rages  a  ceaaefeaB  con- 
tiu»i3g> .  It  was  at  first  generally  accepted ,  for 
example,  by  Oppert,-  Tiele,*  Hommel,*  and 
Delltzaeh.'  Of  these  Hommd  afterward  became 
peraoaded  that  the  date  was  too  high  and  pro- 
posed to  reduce  it  to  3400  B.  C*  Lehmann  has 
argued  learnedly  for  a  reduction  of  Naram-Sin 
to  2750  B.  C./  and  Winckler»  has  expressed 
doubt  about  the  matter.    King  has  discussed  the 

•  The  pMMce  OMon  ia  coL  n.  iMs  S7-«0t,  of  the  Cyiwkr  al  NaboB- 
idM.  BritM  MvMB.  8S.  7-14.  lOSS.  pnfclUked  ia  y.  R.  M.  ffar 
fortbv  icfcrcaaM  me  Um.  footnote.  In  Lucfaa'a  editiaa  tUi  pa»> 
tarn  b  OD  pp.  220.  227.  <  Jevmal  Amttitm*  0883).  i.  p.  SB. 

'GttJndiie.  p.  114.  *n>U..  pp.  166,  167. 

•  tMitaKb-MOrdtcr.  GatUdOe  BabjiUmUmt  ami  ilnynou,  ad  e(L. 
pp.  72.  t.  *  lUwtinKs.  BA.  Diet..  I  p.  2S4. 

'  t.«hiiialiii,  Zkwi  HaujMpnii.,  pp.  172.  ff. 

•  VmUnudUuttm.  p.  44.  (. 
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matter  at  length  and  argues  that  the  early  date 
is  quite  impossible,  and  instead  of  3800  B.  C, 
would  set  Sargon  about  2650  B.  C  His  argu- 
ments may  briefly  be  summarized  thus  (a)  The 
statement  of  Nabonidus  is  ''an  entirely  isolated 
statement  unsupported  by  any  other  reference 
in  early  or  late  texts;  and  the  scribes  who  were 
responsible  for  it  were  clearly  not  anxious  to 
diminish  the  antiquity  of  the  foundation  record, 
which  had  been  found  at  such  a  depth  below 
the  later  temple's  foundations,  and  after  so 
prolonged  a  search"  (Sumer  and  Akkad,  p.  61). 

(b)  In  the  chronicle  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin, 
discussed  above  under  7,  a,  p.  483,  "the  section 
concerning  Dungi  immediately  follows  that  con- 
cerning Naram-Sin.  .  ,  .  Had  so  long  an  interval 
as  fourteen  hundred,  or  fifteen  hundred,  years 
separated  the  period  of  Sargon  from  that  of 
Dungi  and  his  father  Ur-Engur,  the  chronicler 
might  well  have  included  in  his  text  sections 
recording  the  deeds  of  the  most  famous  kin^ 
who  ruled  in  this  long  interval.  That  such 
sections  were  not  included  in  the  original  text 
of  the  composition  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  No.  26472  is  labelled  as  the  second 
tablet  of  its  series,  and  was  not  merely  inscribed 
with  a  selection  of  extracts,  as  was  possibly  the 
case  with   No.  96152."     (Chronicles  I,  p.  16.) 

(c)  "The  final  disproof  of  the  figure  is  furnished 


'  Sec   King,    ChronicUa,   etc.,   i,    pp.    15-17.     HUtoru  0/  Sumer  arui 
Akkad.  pp.  60-62. 
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by  evidence  of  an  archseological  and  epigraphic 
character.    No  such  long  inten'al  as  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  years  can  have  separated  the 
art  of  Gudea's  period  from  that  of  Xaram-Sin; 
and  the  clay  tablets  of  the  two  epochs  differ  so 
little  in  shape,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  characters 
with  which  they  are  inscribed,  that  we  must 
regard  the  two  ages  as  inunediatcly  following 
one  another  without  any  considerable  break." 
(Sunier  and  Akkad,  pp.  61,  62.)    The  first  (a)  of 
these  ai^uments  has  little  weight.     Others  of 
our  chronological  data  rest  on  isolated  passages 
and  have  little  or  none  other  support.     The 
second  (b)  is  also  rather  weak.    It  is  the  argur- 
mentum  e  silentio  which  is  alwaj's  precarious. 
King's  point  is  that  no  other  kings,  in   the 
chronicle  in  question,  are  mentioned  between 
Sargon  and  Dungi.    This  is  quite  true.    Yet  we 
certainly  know  that  there  were  kings  between 
these  two,  and  King  dates  Sargon  at  2650  B.  C, 
and  Dungi  about  2400  B.  C.     Here  then  is  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  passed 
over  by  this  chronicler  \\'ithout  a  name.    If  so 
much  is  passed  over,  it  is  surely  possible  that  a 
longer  period  may  have  elapsed  than  King  here 
as.signs.     The   third    (c)    argument   has   most 
weight,  but  is  not  quite  conclusive.    Archaeolog- 
ical and  palaeographical  evidence  is  proverbially 
subject  to  the  personal  equation  in  individual 
judgment.     It  is  indeed  freely  to  be  admitted 
that    King's   ovm   personal   judgment   of   the 
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relative  age  of  Babylonian  documents  is  based 
on  a  wider  induction  than  that  of  any  Hving 
man,  but  it  may  still  be  cautiously  questioned 
as  to  whether,  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  to  be 
accepted  as  conclusive. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  this  figure  3,200, 
which  gives  so  much  concern  to  modem  cliron- 
ologists?  Tiie  arguments  against  it  seem  hardly 
sufficient  to  cause  us  to  reject  it  altogether.  It 
is  indeed  hardly  probable  that  the  historiograph- 
ers of  Nabonidua  had  before  them  fists  which 
carried  the  dates  backward  to  the  exact  number 
3,200.  It  looks  fike  a  round  number  and  was 
probably  intended  to  be  so  taken.  It  looks 
suspiciously  like  a  number  based  on  generations 
of  forty  years  each,  as  were  apparently  some  of 
the  chronological  comi)utations  of  the  Hebrews, 
for  example,  in  the  Old  Testament  book  of 
Judges.  It  was  doubtless  the  result  of  com- 
putation and  may  quite  well,  as  King  says,  re- 
sult from  the  taking  of  some  early  dynasties  as 
consecutive  which  were  really  in  whole  or  part 
contemporaneous.  When  all  is  said,  however, 
we  shall  probably  do  well  to  allow  some  weight 
to  it  and  set  Naram-Sin  much  earlier  than 
has  lately  been  the  wont  of  modem  students. 
It  is  not  well  also  to  discoimt  the  possibility  that 
other  dyansties  may  j'et  be  recovered  between 
Sargon's  period  and  that  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur. 
This  is  indeed  an  argumcnium  e  silenlio,  and  de- 
serves therefore  only  slight  weight. 
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12.  Ashurbanipal  in  his  narratives  of  victor- 
ious campaigns  in  Elam  has  also  provided  us 
with  a  chronological  note.  He  brought  back  to 
its  place  of  origin  a  statue  of  a  goddess  carried 
away  to  EHam  by  Kudur-nankhundi  1 ,635  years 
before — '  that  is,  about  2285  B.  C.  This  appears 
to  be  a  valuable  indication  of  time,  for  the  nu- 
meral does  not  look  like  a  round  number,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  ac- 
curacy. Neither  is  there  any  special  difficulty 
ill  Htf  aching  it  to  the  other  historical  and  chron- 
ological facts.  There  is,  however,  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  an  application  of  it  to  Baby- 
lonian chronology.  The  most  promising  yet 
offered  is  the  suggestion  of  King,''  that  it  may 
apply  to  Ibi-Sin,  the  third  king  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ur,  who  was  carried  off  to  Elam  as  a  captive. 
But  the  objection  to  this  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
it  reduces  too  much  the  date  of  Ibi-Sin. 

13.  Sennacherib  also  has  left  a  verj-^  definite 
date  in  one  of  his  inscriptions.    He  says: 

"Adad  and  Shala,  the  gods  of  Ekallate,  whom 
Marduk-nadin-akhe,  king  of  Accad,  in  the  time 
of  Tij!;lHthpilcspr,  king  of  Aashur,  had  taken  away 
and  brought  to  Babylon,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  years,  I  have  taken  out  of 
Babylon  and  restored  to  Ekallate  their  place.'' 

■  III.  R.  38,  I  B.  12-18.     Compurp  Groritp  Smith,  Aiuihurbanipal, 
2AU,  tl.,  and  Knlintehri/Uiche  Hildiolhck,  ii,  p.  209,  foot  nf  the  page. 

•  Hi-m  thi"  rpfiiri"iiif<  in  H.  R.  Hull,  The  Aticicnl  Hixlory  o]  Uit 
Kwil,  p,  100,  rcx>tuot<<  4,  luid  roinparp  the  piuwiMEe  there  cited  in  ' 
Hillary  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  pp.  :i01,  .'iO.'i. 

>  III  K.,  M.  4H  50.     Cuiupure  KeU.  BiU.,  U,  p.  110. 
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This,  also,  like  the  preceding,  appears  to  be  not 
a  round  number,  but  the  result  of  some  careful 
calculation  or  to  rest  directly  upon  early  docu- 
ments. It  has,  nevertheless,  been  much  doubted 
in  quite  recent  times.  Rost'  proposes  to  read 
478  in  order  to  bring  it  better  into  relation  with 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  order  of  events  de- 
manded by  other  chronological  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lehmaim^  proposes  to  read  318 
instead  of  418,  because  that  figure  appears  better 
to  fit  the  situation  as  demanded  by  the  other 
facts.  Neither  of  these  attempts  seems  to  be 
well  founded.  It  is  better  to  accept  a  number 
like  this  as  final,  even  though  it  appears  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  other  facts  in  our  very  limited 
knowledge  of  ancient  Babylonia.  It  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  matter  to  be  more  worthj'  of 
credence  than  such  round  numbers  as  600,  700, 
800,  and  3,200.  If  we  accept  it  tentatively,  it 
brings  out  our  reckoning  in  this  way:  Sen- 
nacherib has  dated  the  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen years  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by 
himself.  This  took  place  in  089,  and  we  should 
therefore  be  carried  back  to  1 107  as  a  date  during 
the  reign  of  Marduk-nadin-akhe.  To  this  date 
may  be  added  another  fact  of  importance  for 
this  reign.  On  a  boundary  stone  of  Marduk- 
nadin-akhe'  there  is  mention  of  a  victory  over 
Assyria  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reigii.     It  is 


'  UnterKiiehungen,  p.  16. 
•  ni.  R.  43.  col.  i,  5,  27,  28. 
Mtniorial  TaltUU,  p.  43. 


>  Zwei  Hauptprobl.,  p.  98,  ff. 
King,  Babylonian  Bourutary  Slunta  and 
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most  natural  to  connect  this  victory  with  the 
removal  of  the  statues  to  which  Sennacherib  re- 
fers. This  would  make  1107  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign,  and  therefore  1117  or  1116  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.'  This  is  a  date  that  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  arguments 
brought  against  it  by  Rost  and  Lehmann  do  not 
seem  to  be  decisive. 

14.  Tukulti-Ninib  I  notes  that  Ilushuma  had 
restored  the  temple  of  IsJitar  in  Asshur  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  his  time.  The 
note  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  based  upon 
some  accurate  list,  but  it  fits  ill  into  the 
synchronism  of  Ilushuma  with  Sumu-abu  of 
Babylonia.^ 

These  are  all  the  notices  in  Babylonian  his- 
torical inscriptions  which  may  be  made  directly 
applicable  to  the  question  of  chronology.  It  has 
appeared  in  each  case  that  they  are  not  ahvaj'B 
to  be  reconciled  with  each  other  without  some 
sort  of  forcing.  Every  chronological  scheme  that 
has  been  proposed  has  in  some  way  made 
accommodations,  either  by  altering  the  figures 
or  by  rejecting  some  of  them  altogether. 

In  addition  to  these  King  Lists,  chronicles,  and 
references  in  historical  inscriptions  the  chron- 
ologist  secures  some  aid  from  genealogical  details. 
Thus  a  king  often  gives  his  father's  name,  and 
upon  his  father's  inscription  is  found  the  name 

■  So  Hilprpcht,  Old  Baliylonian  Inteription*,  i,  part  i,  p.  43,  and  Hoiu- 
mel  In  Hualings,  Bible  Dxclionarv.  i,  P-  224. 

'  MitttUuiiOtn  <Ut  Ueulxcheii  Orient  GeneUachaJt,  No.  M,  p.  26. 
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of  the  grandfather.  By  such  simple  means  a 
whole  dynasty  may  be  arranged  m  correct 
order. 

Even  more  important  than  this  are  external  in- 
dications of  age,  and  these  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  (1)  The  approximate  date  of  an  in- 
scription, and  hence  of  a  king  in  whose  reign  it 
was  written,  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from 
palaeographical  indications.  A  study  of  the 
forms  of  characters  and  the  maimer  of  their 
writing  gives  at  times  an  indication  of  the  ix^riod. 
Likewise,  also  (2),  the  position  in  which  an 
inscription  is  found  within  a  mound  is  at  times 
an  approximate  indication  of  age.  Sometimes 
the  finding  of  a  text  beneath  the  pavement  of 
known  age  may  be  conclusive,  but  in  gemeral 
this  kind  of  evidence,  as  also  that  drawii  from 
palaeography,  is  rather  precarious,  being  subject 
to  too  many  possible  interpretations  in  the  hands 
of  different  persons.  The  greatest  value  of 
palaeography  and  of  archseology  is  found  when 
they  lend  atklitional  weight  to  direct  statements 
in  lists  or  in  chronological  texts. 

If  now  we  turn  from  Babylonia  to  Assyria,  we 
shall  find  that  this  people,  also,  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  chronological  details,  and  partly  because 
we  are  nearer  to  them  and  partly  because  their 
monumental  remains  have  reached  us  in  a  rather 
better  condition  we  are  able  to  come  to  con- 
clusions gcnf^ally  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
case  of  Babylonia. 
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II.  Assyrian  Chronological  Material. 

1 .  The  AssjTians  early  constructed  an  Eponym 
Canon,  in  which  were  set  down  the  names  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  state  in  regular  yearly  succes- 
sion. In  this  list  the  name  of  a  new  king  \^'as 
always  entered  in  the  year  of  his  accession. 
There  was  thus  provided  an  admirable  method 
of  preserving  order  in  references  to  the  past,  and 
historical  inscriptions,  especially  in  a  colophon 
at  their  conclusion,  often  mention  the  limmu  or 
eponym  of  a  certain  j'ear,  just  as  they  give  the 
name  of  the  king  who  was  reigning.  These 
ep>onym8  were  used  therefore  for  dating,  exactly 
as  in  later  times  the  Greeks  used  archons  and 
the  Romans,  consuls.  A  number  of  copies  of 
the  eponym  canons  must  have  existed,  for 
numerous  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 
Tliese  it  has  been  possible  to  piece  together  in 
the  correct  order  largely  by  means  of  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  to  be  mentioned  below.  When  so 
arranged  the  parts  which  have  come  down  to 
us  extend  from  B.  C.  892,  when  the  eponym  was 
Ninib-sar,  to  B.  C.  667,  when  the  eponym  was , 
Gabbaru.' 

2.  The  Assyrian  Expedition  Lists.     In  addi- 


'  See  on  the  Eponym  Canon  in  grnerul,  Schradpr,  KrilintrhHften  uti4 
OaehichU/ortehuno,  Gieasen,  1878,  pp.  299-356,  where  the  reference*  to] 
the  origjnul  tpxts  are  given.  The  canon  is  published  complete  in  Rogoa, 
Cuneifonn  ParaUeU,  pp.  210-226.  See  further  upon  it  C.  Broekelmann. 
Weien  und  Umprung  de*  EpimumaU  in  Attyrim,  ZriUchrift  fOr  Atuf/rio^ 
offie,  ivi  (1002),  pp.  3»19,  ff.,  and  compare  Besold,  Ninive  und  Babylon^l 
p.  78,  fr.  The  Eponym  Canon  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
inaon  in  1802.     See  Alhentmm,  No.  1806,  May  31,  1862,  pp.  734,  a. 
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tion  to  the  Eponym  Canon,  which  is  character- 
ized by  Usts  of  names  only,  the  Assyrians  drew 
up  supplementary  lists  in  which  the  names  of 
eponyms  were  also  given,  and  by  the  side  of 
each  name  were  added  short  notices  of  important 
events  that  fell  in  his  year,  such  as  exi^editions 
to  certain  coimtries  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 
The  fragments  of  this  list  which  have  come  down 
to  us  begin  during  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  III 
(859-824  B.  C),  and  brief  though  they  are, 
have  proved  of  immense  importance.  On  one 
of  these  fragments,  by  the  side  of  the  Eponym 
Pur(ilu)  Sa-gal-e,  there  is  mentioned  an  echpse 
of  the  sun  under  these  words,  "In  the  month  of 
Si  van  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun."  Astro- 
nomical investigations  have  shown  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  at  Nineveh  June  15, 
763  B.  C,  lasting  two  hours  and  forty-three 
minutes,  ^\ith  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  at  I0K)5 
A.  M.  This  astronomical  calculation  gave  a  fixed 
date  for  the  year  of  that  eponym  and  thereby 
fixed  every  year  in  the  entire  canon. ^ 

3.  Synchronistic  History.    In  addition  to  these 
important  lists  we  have  also  lists  of  the  synchro- 


<  On  these  Expedition  Liat«  see  again  Schrader,  op.  cit.,  and  also 
Winckler,  Kniiruchri/tlieha  Tex4hueh  turn  AUen  Testament,  I^ipitc 
1892,  pp.  61-67.  Aiau  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Intcriptiotui  and  the  Old 
Tettament.  u,  pp.  178,  ff.;  Keilinitchrijtliche  Bibliolhek,  Berlin,  1889, 
vol.  i,  pp.  204,  ff .  They  are  publislied  complete,  under  the  title  "Eponym 
lint  with  Nute«"  in  Rokith,  Cuneiform  ParaUeli,  pp.  226-238,  and  are 
republinbed  with  further  improvementii  by  A.  T.  Ohnstead,  The  Atti/rian 
Chronicle,  Journal  o(  the  .\mericuu  Oriental  Society,  vol.  34,  pp.  1-2S. 
A  most, valuable  critical  study. 
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ttjt«it»  becweea  BabyliHua  and  ika^yri&y  begnming 
wicii  chie  peaLn*  treacu^  between.  FT^wifniiir". 
km(^  of  Bttbyloa.  cud  Adshur-bet-oiahiiaiia.  king 
vK  A;5i^ruk  Thi&  synciuvaisde  hisoary  m  wntuai 
in  die  ;Kyk  at  bnec  diniiiide».  ami  i&  :uau. 
uuiiappily  fratpneaciry.- 

Be«»(i!e»  ciiefie  Ibc^  :uid  dirunicies  wiiiciL  we» 
ttukie  tur  ciuuaolugjial  purpoMSK  diezs  h&ve  aiao 
cume  viuwa  U}  ui^  in  hi^aCunisiL  inmaipoong  cssp- 
c^iui  reteceaues  whiud  ;u«  Taumbie  fbr  ahmn- 
oii^*:u  puip«Ke&  These  amy  bv  dimvcsiieniiy 
euiuueRiceu.  3t^  sjiLuws: 

^  The  jtacemenr  3Uttie  by  Semaeneziiz  aes 
uuiier  Bttbyiunia  Nu.  U.  pp.  ^36^  r...  "Tnm  Twima. 
>«e  >n»>vt;rQu  rile  xa^En  'JJJT  in  diu  ^i  iiji  ji 
Maniuk-^uioin-NUkiie.  is  JstfuL  :«iaa.  axr  "im 
t:aitjuuiu)Q'  Ji  .\ai^-ink  fur  iram  it  ^vs  dnain.  ziat 
viace  VJJT  jn  railini^  Ji  ±e  :e!^  oc  'C^fmshr 
puwser  !. 

}.  y~utn  'tie  jiscrrpciun:^  n  ■yanataatsni,  jnd 
:'ruut  He  iame  ;^nvMi  n  u&znum,  "ni  ~r  "iim   iw 
:v    ts-  %   lute  nuc  ititasc^  n  .ovajcaaf.  mm.  -iooT 
Mit-ymdi  :kUi£    .ic  3at7y:on 
4  *ai4  >i  rMkuiti->'uub  TTttt  i  mef 
u    «:ucu    le  Aiuei  iix   xsxrv^vtxm.  m.  jsh:  xynx^ 

•  ruiuiti-NInib.  viae  »i   ue  »onu.  H»it  • «  '':^afc- 

-.-     .  _-.  iii»»ui»«iv     otitT    -    r»*    ti.i'u»»irM    tiuze    y    "".     ^    ^^^r 

-«.T.    .      .    ■*. 
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Kardu[-nishi].  Whoever  alters  my  writing  and 
my  name,  may  Ashur  and  Adad  destroy  his 
name  and  land.  This  seal  the  enemy  carried 
away  from  Asshur  to  Accad. 

"Sennacherib,  king  of  Asshur,  after  six  hun- 
dred years  conquered  Babylon  and  brouglit  it 
away  from  the  possessions  of  Babylon."' 

If  we  add  to  689,  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Babylon,  this  six  hundred  years,  we  get  the 
date  of  1289  as  faUing  somewhere  within  the 
reign  of  Tukulti-Ninib. 

6.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglathpileser  I  ap- 
pears this  note  concerning  two  of  the  early 
Assyrian  rulera: 

"At  that  time  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Adad, 
the  great  gods  my  lords,  which  in  former  times 
Shamshi-Adad,  patesi  of  Asshur,  son  of  Ishme- 
Dagan,  patesi  of  Asshur,  had  built,  for  six 
hundred  and  forty-one  years  had  been  falling 
down.  Ashurdan,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Ninib- 
apal-esharra,  king  of  Assyria,  had  torn  down 
that  temple,  but  had  not  rebuilt  it;  for  sixty 
years  its  foundations  had  not  been  laid."'^ 

If  now  the  date  of  Tiglathpileser  is  correctly 
determined  above  under  No.  4,  the  addition  of 
sixty  years  to  it  will  give  the  date  1167  as  fall- 
ing within  the  reign  of  Asshurdan  and  1808  as 
falling  in  the  reign  of  Shamshi-Adad.    As  the 

<  III.  R.  4,  2.  Com.  KeUitudirifaicht  Biblioikek.  i,  p.  11,  No.  1.  Ck>m- 
pore  King,  Tukulti  Nitiib,  pp.  106.  B. 

'  I.  R.  16,  col.  vii,  lines  00-70.  Com.  KeaituduifUiche  Bibliothek.  i.  p. 
43,  and  Reeonti  aj  the  Pati,  new  series,  i,  p.  117. 
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date  from  which  Tiglathpileser  reckoned  back- 
ward is  not  certainly  known,  these  dates  may 
vary  a  few  years  in  either  direction,  but  will 
probably  be  a  little  higher. 

7.  Shalmaneser  V  mentions  Irishimi,  priest  of 
Asshur,  as  reigning  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
years  before  Shamshi  Adad  (II)  who  in  turn 
reigned  five  himdred  and  eighty  years  before  his 
own  date.  This  would  give  the  dates  1880  for 
Shamshi-Adad  II  and  2039  for  Irishum.  The 
former  may  be  brought  into  reasonable  accord 
with  the  other  facts  known  to  us.  The  latter 
seems  at  present  impossible  to  reconcile  ^ith  the 
Babylonian  synchronisms.    (See  below,  p.  539.) 

8,  An  inscription  of  Esarhaddon  found  at 
Asshur*  gives  Ushpia  as  the  first  builder  of  the 
temple  of  Ashur,  and  then  mentions  Irishum, 
son  of  Ilushuma  after  whom  one  hundred  and 
twenty-sbc  years  elapse  and  the  temple  is  rebuilt 
by  Shamshi-Adad,  son  of  Bel-kabi.  After  that 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  pass  to  the 
destruction  by  fire,  and  the  mention  of  Shal- 
maneser I  (col.  II,  end  line).  If  now  Shal- 
maneser I  be  about  1300  B.  C,  this  would  give 
the  date  of  Shamshi-Adad  (II)  son  of  Bel-kabi 
as  about  1734  B.  C,  and  Irishum  as  about  1860. 
It  is  at  present  impossible  to  reconcile  these 


■  Stone  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  I,  col.  iii,  33-41.  Measerachmidt, 
KfiUekriftUxU  aut  Ansur,  No.  13,  pp.  18*,  fF.  Translated  by  Luekeo- 
liill,  American  Journal  of  Semilie  Lartijuage*,  xxviii,  pp.  185,  £F. 

'  MiUeUungm  der  Oeulnchm  Orient  OndUchafl,  No.  25,  p.  23.  Tb» 
text  ia  published  in  Meiisenichmiclt,  <tp.  cU.,  No.  51,  p.  60*. 
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dates  with  those  otherwise  secured,  which  have 
just  been  mentioned  under  No.  7. 

9.  Another  text  of  Esarhaddon'  gives  the 
period  between  Shalmaneser  I  and  himself  as 
only  five  hundred  and  eighty  years.  This  would 
place  Shalmaneser  I  about  1260  B.  C,  and  make 
still  more  difficult  the  dating  of  Irishum.'  With 
these  dates  the  special  allusions  in  Assyrian 
historical  inscriptions,  which  are  important  for 
our  purpose,  come  to  an  end. 

It  remains  now  only  that  we  turn  to  those 
sources  outside  of  the  Babylonian  and  Ass>Tian 
inscriptions,  which  contain  chronological  ma- 
torial,  which  may  be  of  importance  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  native  sources.  Of  these  the  first 
in  importance  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
is  in  reality  simply  Babylonian,  for  it  is  based 
upon  Babylonian  documents  originally. 

B. — Greek  Writers 
I.  Berossos.  We  have  given  attention  above 
to  the  use  of  Berossos  as  a  source  for  the  lus- 
tory,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  his  chronolog- 
ical tables.  In  these  is  found  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  the  chronologist 
has  to  deal.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the 
Babyloniaca  of  Berossos  was  divided  into  three 
books.  The  first  book  described  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  of  man  and  continued  down  to 

■  MitteUtmgen  dtr  DeuUcHe  Orient  GaeUxehafl,  No.  36,  p.  20. 
'  Rut    romparo    Srhnnbcl,    MiUeilungen    der    Vordetxuiatiache  Getdl^ 
tchaft,  1908,  i,  p.  67,  wlio  would  accept  it. 
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the  dduse.  The  weond  deaeribed  tiie  deiiiBe 
aad  perliflps  eame  down  into  the  historieal 
period;  and  the  third  book  was  deroted  to  tbe 
Imtorieal  period. 

The  manner  in  which  Beromoc  has  come  down 
to  tM  hat  been  already  deseribed,  and  that  mis- 
takes could  easily  creep  in  during  such  a  proceaa 
may  readily  be  seen.  In  no  particular  would 
mgtnkn  be  mare  likely  to  ^^)ear  than  in  the 
Site  of  figures  in  his  chronological  lists,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mistakes  are  indeed  very 
evident.  If  we  take  up  these  books  in  order,  we 
shall  speedily  see  what  material,  if  any,  of  vahie 
may  be  foimd  in  them,  .\ccording  to  Beroesoa 
there  reigned  before  the  flood  ten  kings  during 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sars.  The 
list  as  it  has  come  to  us  is  as  follows: 


AloriM  lOau* 

Ahfmnm  3  mm 

ftlniflnn  ISaafs 

AmDeBm  12  san 

AmcBsknia  18  aan 


Dmhw,.  lOi 
ETedaraadrai  18 1 
AmennwinM  10 1 
Otiartei  8i 

XJBUtltras         18 1 


The  sar  is  3,600  years;  that  is,  these  kings 
reigned  432,000  years.  As  these  statements  have 
come  down  to  us  both  in  Eusebius  and  in  the 
Syncellus,  they  may  be  regarded  as  certainly 
coming  from  Berossos. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  lists  of  Berossos 
which  summarize  the  period  after  the  flood  to 
see  whether  from  them  there  may  be  educed  any 
system  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  the 
materials  suppfied  to  us  by  the  cuneiform  texts. 
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The  dynasties  of   Bcrossos  after  the  flood   as 
they  have  come  down  to  us  are  these: 

1  Dynasty.     86  Kings  aftw  the  Flood 34,090  years 

11  D>'nafity.      8  Mpdian  Usurpers 224  years 

HI  Dynasty.     11  Kings. 48  years 

IV  Dynasty.     49  Chaldt^ans 458  years 

V  Dynasty.       9  Arabians 245  years 

VI  Dy-nasty.     45  Kings 526  years 

The  first  dynasty  is  mythical,  and  Eusebius 
has  preserved  for  us  only  the  names  of  the  first 
two  kings  Euechoios,  who  ruled  four  ners,  or  four- 
teen hundred  and  forty  years,  and  Chomasbelos, 
who  ruled  four  ners  and  five  soses,  that  is, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty  years.  There  is 
no  need  to  spend  time  or  discussion  over  these. 
The  other  dynasties  look  rather  more  promising 
and  deserve  attention. 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  end  of  this 
list,  with  the  last  king  of  dynasty  VI.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  ascribed  to  this  djiiasty  Eusebius  con- 
tinues: "After  whom,  says  he  [that  is,  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  the  excerpter  of  Bcrossos],  there  ap- 
peared a  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  the 
name  Phulus."  Now  we  know  that  the  Baby- 
lonian chronologists  began  a  dynasty  witli  Nabu- 
mukin-zer  in  731  B.  C,  who  was  overthroviTi  by 
Tiglathpileser  IV  shortly  afterward,  when  the 
latter  became  king  of  Babylon  under  the  name 
of  Pulu.  This  latter  is  quite  clearly  the  Phulus 
of  Eusebius.  This  agrees  perfectly  wdth  the 
Ptolemaic  Canon^  which  sets  Chinzer  and  Poros 

■  See  below,  p.  S14. 
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together,  assigning  five  years  to  their  combined 
reign.  Chinzer  is  the  Babylonian  Nabu-mukin- 
zer  and  Pores  is  Pulu.  We  seem  therefore  quite 
clearly  justified  in  the  supposition  that  Berossos 
began  his  seventh  dynasty  with  the  year  731.*  _ 
The  close  of  the  period  which  then  begins  is  I 
the  end  of  the  Persian  dynasty  when  Alexander 
the  Great  in  November-December,  331,  became 
its  master.  This  gives  four  hundred  and  one 
years  to  add  to  the  dynasties  of  Berossos.  If, 
now,  we  add  these  together,  from  the  second 
dynasty  of  224  years  to  the  end  of  these  401 
years,  we  shall  find  that  the  total  is  1,902  years, 
and  1,902  years  reckoned  backward  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great's  taking  of  Babylon  brings  us  to 
2232  B.  C,  as  the  first  year  of  Berossos's  second 
dynasty,  that  is,  to  the  first  year  of  the  first  M 
historical  dynasty  of  Babylon.  The  result  is^ 
quite  the  same,  of  course,  if  we  assume  that  the 
date  at  which  the  dynasties  end  is  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  occurred  in  323  or 
322 ;  we  shall  then  merely  have  to  add  409  years. 
It  is  most  curious  to  observe  that  if  we  do 
make  the  period  end  with  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  add  409  years,  the  sum  total 
comes  out  at  36,000  years  thus: 

I  DynEsty 34,090  years 

II  I>yiiaaty 224  yean 

'  This  suKRestton,  which  greatly  dean  up  the  vexed  question,  ix  due 
to  Eduard   Meyer,   Da*    chronolooxteKt    System  de*  Bero»aot,   BeitrOot 
tUT  alien  Getchichle,   iii,    p.    131,    ft.     Compare  also   P.   Sohiiahel.    Oia  ' 
hahylonitthe    Chronolooie    in    Berossot'    Bahyloniaka    ^i>(ev(un(7«n 
Yordera«iati»chvn  Oetellechafl,  1908.  No,  5, 
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ni  Dynasty 48  years 

IV  Dynasty 458  years 

V  Dynasty 245  years 

VI  Dynasty 526  years 

VII  From  Pulu  to  Alexander 409  years 

36,000 

This  would  correspond  quite  perfectly  with  the 
method  of  reckoning  which  appeaxs  in  the  list 
of  the  kings  before  the  flood,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  432,000  years,  or  120  sars.  The  number 
36,000  is  quite  obviously  10  sars.  This  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as,  in  a  measure,  confirming 
the  explanation  of  the  list  and  its  completion 
with  the  number  409. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  clear  that  Berossos 
began  the  historical  period  with  the  year  2232 
B.  C-,  and  the  problem  before  us  is  to  ascertain 
whether  this  may  be  useful  when  we  come  to 
gather  together  all  the  data  from  the  cuneiform 
texts,  which  have  already  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  most  natural  supposition 
surely  is  that  the  dynasty  with  which  Berossos 
meant  to  begin  is  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon, 
and  we  may  therefore  place  it  there  in  the 
chronological  tables.  It  would,  however,  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  any  real  assurance  may  be  felt 
that  tliis  is  conclusive.  The  chronology  remains 
doubtful,  do  what  we  may. 

It  is  believed  by  some  scholars  (Lehmann, 
Rost,  Marquart)  that  the  date  2232-2231  is  con- 
firmed from  another  Greek  source,  and  this 
must  be  considered. 
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Simplicius  in  his  commentary  upon  Aristotle's 
treatise,  Ue^i  ovpavov  ,(De  Caelo),  says  tliat  Cal- 
listhenes  had  been  asked  by  Aristotle  to  send 
to  Greece  any  records  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions which  he  might  find  in  Babylon.  This 
Callistheues  did,  after  entering  Babylon  with 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  autumn  of  331  B.  C. 
Upon  the  authority  of  PoriihjTius,  Simplicius 
avers  that  Callisthencs  found  such  observations 
extending  back  for  31,000  years.*  There  is, 
however,  grave  doubt  about  this  figure.  A  Latin 
translation  by  Moerbeka  (about  1271  A.  D.) 
reads  1903,  which  is  in  itself  more  reasonable. 
Furthermore,  the  reading  31,000,  assuming  it  to 
be  an  error,  can  readily  be  explained  on  palaeo- 
graphical  grounds.*  Lehmann  therefore  insists 
that  the  reading  1903  is  original,  and  proposes 
to  use  it  as  dating  backward  from  331  B.  C, 
which  would  jneld  2233  B.  C.  as  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  observations.  This  would 
agree  remarkably  well  with  Borossos,  and  so 
confirm  it  from  the  astronomical  side.  But 
whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  chron- 
ological calculations  which  have  thus  been  pre- 
served, it  must  be  finally  admitted  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  this  scheme  with 
that  which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 

'  Simplieii  in  Aristolclit  "De  Caelo"  commenUirio.  Consilio  et  autori- 
tate  AoHdemiw  Litterarum  Re^ae  Borussicae  editit  J.  S.  Heiberg,  Ber- 
lin, 1894,  p.  606,  Une  14. 

'See  the  discussion  in  I>ehinann,  Zieei  ffauplproh.,  p.  109,  and  espe- 
cially the  palsoicraphical  observations  of  Professor  Dicis  on  p.  110,  and 
the  Nachtrage  on  p.  210. 
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Babylonian  King  Lists  and  Chronicles.  We  do 
not  find  the  same  divisions  of  djiiasties  in  the 
latter,  nor  do  we  understand  who  are  meant  by 
the  Median,  Chaldean,  and  Arabian  usurpers 
and  kings.  The  learned  and  ingenious  efforts 
made  by  HommeP  to  reconcile  them  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  at  all  successful,  nor  have 
later  attempts  been  any  more  fruitful.  Like  a 
number  of  other  problems,  this  must  be  left 
unsolved,  at  least  for  the  present. 

n.  The  Cano7i  of  Ptolemy.  Among  the  works 
left  by  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  an  eminent  Egyp- 
tian astronomer,  mathematician,  and  geographer 
who  lived  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  is  a 
Kavuv  (iamkew  (Canon  of  Kings),  a  catalogue 
of  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
kings.  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  the 
origin  of  this  remarkable  list.  When  tested  by 
the  native  monuments  it  has  in  every-  case  stood 
the  test,  and  was  extremely  valuable  in  the  early 
work  of  the  decipherment,  for  by  its  use  the 
order  of  the  kings  was  first  established.  It  be- 
gins with  Nabonassar  and  extends  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  plainly  made  for  astronomical, 
and  not  for  historical  purposes,  and  therefore 
only  contains  the  names  of  those  kings  who  be- 
gan to  reign  with  the  beginning  of  a  year  and  con- 
tinued to  its  end.  Kings  who  came  to  the  throne 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  reigned  but 

>  Honimel,  SemHen.  i,  pp.  320,  ff.  Compare  in  opposition  to  the«e 
■ttempta  Tirli',  G(*ehichie,  i,  p.  100,  and  Winckler,  Untermchungen  t. 
alioritntaiuche  GtwhicMe,  3,  S. 
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a  few  months  are  not  named  at  all.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  with 
the  Babylonian  names,  may  here  be  set  down. 

Thb  'Bastvoviaji  Caj(ox  or  BrxiM  w  Ci^Aimtcs  Ptoixm-btb.' 


Length  of 

Greek  Form* 

Babylonian  Fonsa 

T<«n 

Rclgn. 

of  Names. 

of  N&mee. 

B.a 

14 

^a0ovaaadfov 

Nabu-nasir 

747 

2 

Sadiov 

{Nabu)-nadin-(eir) 
Ukinrir.  Pulu 

733 

5 

Xiv^Tlpo^  Ktu  nCtfov 

731 

5 

'XXovXaiav 

Ulnlai 

72« 

12 

WaQ6oKtinrdiov 

Mardiik-apal-iddin 

721 

6 

'Apicedvov 

Sharrukin 

709 

3 

HfjXlfhv 

704 

3 

Bel-ibni 

702 

6 

'Arra(>ava6iov 

Ashur-nadin-fiham 

6d9 

1 

'V^Efifjkov 

Kereal-ushenb 
Mushezib-Marduk 

693 

4 

^caijatfiO(>idKov 

692 

8 

'AliaoikcvTov  devripov 
'\aa{ii6ivov 

688 

13 

Ashur-akh-iildin 

680 

20 

laoodovx'ivov 

Shamagh-sLum-ukin 

667 

23 

Kivikavaddvov 

Kandalana 

647 

21 

No/JffToAa<7od<)ow 

Nabu-apal-uBur 

625 

43 

Sa0oKoX.aaijdpov 

Nabu-kiidurri-asur 

604 

2 

'IXkoaQov-dd/mv 

Amel-Marduk 

561 

4 

^iriQiKoaoXaoadpov 

Nergal-shar-usur 

559 

17 

^afiovaStov 

Xabu-na'id 

555 

This  single  brief  list  far  exceeds  in  value  all 
that  remains  of  Berossos,  and  indeed  all  the 
chronological  material  in  all  the  other  Greek 
sources. 

C. — Egyptian  Inscriptions 

From  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  comparatively 
little  of  value  has  been   secured  for  the  chro- 

'  For  thia  list  see  primarily  Table  Chronoloaiqut  da  Regnn  .  .  .  daa 
C.  PtoUmie,  etc.,  par  M.  TAbbA  Halraa,  Outre*  tie  Ptokmte,  torn.  iii. 
Paris,  1819,  p.  3,  and  compare  Georgius  Syncelliu,  ed.  Dindorf,  Bonn, 
1829,  vol.  i,  pp.  390,  (T.,  uud  Keii.  BihI..  ii,  pp.  290,  291.  Wiockler. 
KtHin»(hTiftUfh(s  Teitbuch  turn  ^Ucn  Tutamtnl,  p.  68, 
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Dology  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The 
light  which  the  Cuneiform  texts  has  brought  to 
the  hieroglyphic  texts  has  proved  to  be  far  more 
useful  than  the  converse.  Nevertheless  there 
are  places  in  which  the  Egyptian  clironological 
materials  have  proved  to  be  very  valuable  for 
confirmation  of  data  derived  from  the  native 
Babylonian  sources.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  TeU-el-Amarna  period. 

D. — The  Old  Testament 

Practically  the  same  statement  is  true  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Old  Testament,  the  chronological 
materials  of  which  were  first  set  in  their  proper 
light  through  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dis- 
coveries. 

If  now  from  all  these  sources  we  essay  the 
making  of  a  chronological  table  for  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  former,  at  least,  the  result  is  not 
encouraging.  Every  effort  to  make  all  the  facta 
which  have  come  dowTi  to  us  dovetail  accurately 
together  has  failed.  These  facts  can  be  recon- 
ciled only  by  supposing  error  somewhere.  Every 
investigator  differs  from  every  other  as  to  the 
place  in  which  he  finds  the  errors,  yet  each  feels 
confident  that  he  has  found  the  correct  solution. 
For  the  present  it  seems  unwise  to  attempt  to 
draw  up  a  hard  and  fast  list  of  kings  in  the  early 
centuries  by  means  of  a  s^'stem  which  rests  on 
the  acceptance   of   figures   from  some  ancient 
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documents  and  the  rejection  of  figures  from 
others.  The  only  scientific  course  would  seem 
to  be  to  decline  to  force  these  figures  into  agree- 
ment, but  simply  to  put  down  those  which  seemi 
reasonably  well  attested,  and  to  indicate  those' 
places  in  which  they  are  in  conflict  with  other 
figures.  Tliis  we  proceed  to  do,  accomijanjiug 
the  dates  in  some  cases  with  references  to  the 
sources  enumerated  above,  and  with  explana- 
tions of  the  discrepancies.  We  begin  here  with 
the  earhest  known  period.  The  earUest  dyni 
ties  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Babylon  will  be  found  upon  the  accompanying 
msert. 

Second  Dtnabtt 
dynasty  of  thk  ska  land 
Dumarflu  (60)  2087-3027  B.  C. 
Itli-ili-nibi  (56)  2027-1972 
Damik-ilishu  (36)  1972-1930 
l8h-ki-(bal)  (15)  1936-1921 
Shuabshi  (27)  1921-1894 
CulkLshar  (55)  1894-1839 
Peshgal-daramash  (50)  1839-1789 
.-Kdara-kalama  (28)  1789-1761 
Akur-ulanna  (26)  17C1-1735 
Mehun-kurkuiTft  (7)  1735-1728 
Ea-gamil  (B)  1728-1719 

This  dynasty  is  here  begun  at  2087,  because 
of  the  synchronism  with  Samsu-iluna  and 
Abeshu.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
know  in  what  year  these  struggles  began,  else 
should  we  be  able  to  approximate  more  closely 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  d>Tiasty. 

A  boundary  stone  of  EUil-nadin-apli  (see  above 
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1  (mm)  03)  vzn-vim 

(m)  UH)  USB 

I  n  (iH)  USD 
i(S)i2i»-ue 

(aO)  1243-1213 
n  (MB)  (la)  1213-1U8 
M.  lin<)ak-fMl4il£B  (>oa)  (L3)  1198-1185 
tfu  7111  *—i  ill  till  CI)  11S3 
3t.  mr  r     '"  (3)  llM-1181 
|3S  kaB>  fcii^ed  578  yean] 

The  names  in  this  list  still  offer  many  difB- 
culties  to  the  historian  and  chronoiogist.     Yet 
the  last  decade  has  provided  considerable  fresh.] 
illumination  of  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  gives] 
encouragement  for  future  study. 

The  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  is 
approximately  afforded  by  the  sjTichronism  of 
Eagamil  and  Kashtiliash  already  mentioned 
(p.  617).  The  names  from  1  to  6  with  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  reign  in  each  case,  are  derived 
from  the  King  List  A.  From  the  same  list 
are  derived  the  names,  and  number  of  years  of 
reign,  from  No.  23  to  36  inclusive,  as  well  as 
the  summation  which  as.signs  thirty-sLx  kings 
and  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  to  this 
dynasty.  The  names  which  have  been  added 
from  other  sources  are  left  without  numbering, 
and  the  grounds  for  their  arrangement  as  here 
8ft  down  may  now  follow. 

1.  Bumaburiash  I  is  here  placed  because  we 
know  from  the  Synchronistic  History  (I,  16f.) 
that  a  Bumaburiash  made  a  treaty  with  Puzur- 
Asliir  of  As8>Tia,  who  reigned  about  1500  B.  C. 
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2.  Kadashman-Kharbe  I  and  his  son  Kuri- 
galzu  I  are  both  known  to  us  from  a  Kudurru 
or  Boundary  Stone  of  the  time  of  Kadasliman- 
EUil,  in  which  they  are  specifically  mentioned.* 

3.  Kurigalzu  I  and  his  son  Melishipak  I,  are 
known  from  a  small  button  of  reddish  marble 
found  by  the  Deutsche  Orient  Gesellschaft  at 
Babylon,^  though  it  does  not  give  a  conclusive 
decision  as  to  the  period  to  wliich  it  belongs. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Meli-shipak  which 
it  mentions  cannot  be  the  king  No.  33  in  the 
list,  who  is  son  of  Adad-shum-usur. 

4.  Karaindash  I  is  contemporaneous  with 
Ashir-bel-nisheshu  of  Assyria.  {Synchronistic 
History  i,  1^.) 

5.  Kadashman-Ellil  was  a  contemporary  of 
Amenophis  III,  king  of  Egjiit,  and  in  the  verj' 
early  part  of  his  reign,  for  his  son  Kurigalzu  II 
and  Bumaburiash  II,  were  also  contemporaries 
of  the  same  king.  The  date  of  Amenophis  III 
can  now  be  very  closely  approximated  through 
the  final  determination  of  the  date  of  Thotmes 
III  by  astronomical  means,*  as  1501-1447. 

The  dates  of  his  successors  would  then  be 
approximately  these:  Amenophis  II,  1447-1421, 
Thotmes  IV,  1421-1413,  and  Amenophis  III, 
1413-1377  B.  C.  KadasIiman-ElUl  is  the  king 
wliose  name  was  originally  read  Kalimma-Siu, 


'  The  text  is  Britioh  Museum  No.  9103G,  see  King,  fio^t^tonian  £o«n- 
liar]/  Stona  and  Memorial  TahUU  in  lh«  Brituh  Miueum  (1912),  pp.  3,  4. 

•  B.  E.  0378,  Weissbach,  Baln/lonuche  MinceUen,  pp.  2-6. 

•  Eduard  Meyer,  AegVPti'ch'!  Chronoluoit,  p.  46,  ff. 
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and  afterward  quite  oommonly  read  Kadash- 
man-Kharbe.  It  has  now  been  shown'  that  the 
name  of  this  king  is  to  be  read  KaHajthmftn- 
Ellil,  as  indeed  the  signs  in  the  El-Axnama 
tablets  really  are.  Between  Kadashman-Ellil 
and  Amenophis  III  there  passed  five  letters 
which  have  been  preserved.* 

6.  Kurigalzu  II  is  suflBciently  identified  as 
the  father  of  Bumaburiash  II,  in  the  letter 
written  by  the  latter  to  Amenophis  IV  where 
he  is  clearlj"^  named  as  father,  and  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  on  such  good  terms  with 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  refused  a  proposition 
from  Canaan  to  unite  against  Egj-pt,*  and 
received  great  gifts  from  the  Egj-ptian  king,' 
Amenophis  III.* 

7.  Bumaburiash  II  seems  to  have  been  a 
correspondent  of  Amenophis  III,  having  vsTitten 
to  him  one  k-tter.'  He  was  also  a  correspondent 
of  Amenophis  IV,  and  five  letters  passed  be- 
tween them.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  son  of 
Kurigalzu  (II),  as  already  noted,  and  one  of 
his  forbears  is  mentioned  imder  the  name  of 
Karaindash.  This  is  Ivaraindash  I  in  this  list. 
Bumaburiash  II  refers  to  the  Ass>Tians  as  sub- 
ject to  him  (Letter  9,  line  31),  but  unhappily 
does  not  mention  the  contemporaneous  Assyrian 


■  King,  Haliylonian  Boundary  Slona,  p.  3,  foutnotv  1. 
» J.  A.  KnudUon,  Die  El-Amama  Taftln,  pp.  60-77. 
>  Letter  No.  9,  line  19,  ff.  (Knudtxon,  pp.  88,  ff.).    Se« 
Welier,  in  Knudtion,  p.  1028. 

•  LelU>r  No.  II.  line  19,  f.  (Knudtion.  pp.  98,  99). 

*  Letter  No.  6  (Knudtion,  pp.  78,  79). 


•bo  note 
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king.    This  would  have  been  useful  in  Assyrian 
chronology. 

8.  Ivaraindash  II  married  Muballitat-Sherua, 
daughter  of  Ashuruballit  II,  king  of  Assyria 
{Babylonian  Chronicle  P,  line  5,  ff.),  and  of  this 
union  was  bom  Kadashman-Kharbe  II,  as  this 
same  chronicle  indicates.  The  next  king  in  the 
list,  Nazibugash,  was  an  usurper  and  was  over- 
thrown by  Ashuruballit,  in  the  interest  of  Kuri- 
galzu  III,  son  of  Kadaslmian-Kharbe  II,  and 
therefore  his  own  grandson.  From  this  point 
onward  we  come  upon  much  more  soUd  chron- 
ological foundations,  for  all  the  following  names 
are  found  upon  the  King  List.  Kurigalzu  III 
is  mentioned  also  upon  a  Kassite  Document  as 
the  son  of  Kadashman-Kharbe  and  the  father 
of  Nazimaruttash,' 

From  this  point  there  is  no  further  doubt 
of  the  order  of  the  names.  We  need  only  to 
follow  the  King  List,  and  there  is  also  little 
doubt  about  any  of  the  names  as  to  their 
form.  A  few  notes  only  need  be  written  about 
the  chronological  computations  and  sjTichro- 
nisms. 

9.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  date  assigned  by 
Nabonidus  to  Shagarakti-Shuriash  (see  above, 
p.  493),  which  works  out  at  1350  B.  C,  cannot 
be  brought  into  closer  agreement  with  the  date 
here  assigned,  which  is  1273-1260  for  this  king. 

'  Clay,  Temple  Archivea  of  ffipptir,  xiv.  No.  39.  It  is  translated 
by  LuckpnbiU,  American  JourticU  of  Semitic  Laiiuuaori,  xriii.  p.  'M'i. 
Comparti  tUiO  Uugiuul,  Uricnlali*ti»che  LiUeraturttUuna,  lUUtS,  oul.  11, 12. 
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The  numeral  800  is  quite  obviously  a  round 
number,  and  we  must  be  content  with  this 
comfort,  such  as  it  is. 

10.  ICashtiliash  II,  the  son  of  Shagarakti- 
Shuriash,  was  a  contemporary  of  Tukulti- 
Ninib  of  Assyria,  as  the  Chronicle  P  expresslj* 
records  his  defeat  by  the  Assyrian  king.'  From 
the  reference  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the  in- 
scription of  Tukulti-Ninib  himself,  it  would 
appear  that  after  Tukulti-Ninib  had  defeated 
the  Babylonian  king  he  returned  to  Nineveh, 
but  came  back  to  Babylon  over  wliich  he  held 
suzerainty  for  seven  years,  while  Kadashnian- 
Kharbe  II  and  Adad-shum-iddin  bore  the  title 
of  king  of  Babylon,  the  former  for  one  and  one 
half  years,  the  latter  for  six  yeare.* 

11.  Ellil-nadin-shima  according  to  Chronicle  P 
(col.  rV,  lines  14-16),  made  a  victorious  assault 
upon  the  Elamite  king  Kidin-Ivhudrudash ; 
and  the  same  Chronicle  (col.  IV,  lines  17,  flf.) 
mentions  Adad-shum-iddin  as  at  war  with 
the  same  king.  The  name  of  Adad-shuni- 
iddin  as  king  also  occ\irs  in  a  Babylonian  boun- 
dary stone  of  Meli-shipak  II,'  wliich  also  con- 
nects Melishipak  as  the  son  of  Adad-shum- 
usur. 

12.  Meli-shipak  is  testified  to  be  the  father 

'  f'hroiiii-le  P,  eol.  iv,  line*  1,  ff.  Si-e  the  text  oa  republished  hy  Kins^ 
Records  of  the  Reion  of  TukitUi-ffimb  (1904),  pp.  90,  flf. 

'  Compare  Sohrabel,  Mitteilungen  der  rorderanatiachtn  Gtaellachafl, 
1908,  p.  41,  f. 

•  Krilinh  Mnwum  No.  90827,  formerly  No.  "103,"  puUiahed  by 
KiiiK,  Bali/loiiiau  Boundary  Stone*,  1917,  pp.  7,  ff. 
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of  Marduk-aplu-iddin  in  a  boundary  stone'  of 
the  latter,  who  also  denominates  himself  a  de- 
scendant of  Kurigalzu,  "a  king  beyond  com- 
pare." 

13.  Zamama-shum-iddin  sufifered  an  invasion 
at  the  hands  of  Ashur-dan  king  of  Assyria  (Syn- 
clironistic  History,  col.  II,  line  9). 

14.  Ellil-nadin-akhi,  or  EUil-shum-usur,  as  the 
name  may  also  be  read,  was  the  last  king  of 
the  dynasty,  and  was  the  contemjiorary  of  the 
Elamite  king  Kutur-nakhunte  II,  son  of  Shut- 
ruk-nakhunte  I. 

FouRTB  Dynasty 

THE   DTNABTV    OF   IBIN 

1.  Marduk-[     ....     ?1  (18)  1180-1162  B.  C. 

2.  [ ]  (6)  1162-115(3 

3.  Nebuchadrcziar  (16+)  1156- 

4.  EUil-nadin-apli  (4+) 

6.  Marduk-nadin-iikhi  (13+)  111ft- 

6.  Itti-Marduk-bttlatu  (         ) 

7.  Marduk-shapik-zcr-rnati  (         ) 

8.  lAdad-apal-iddin,  usurper,  gtm  of  Itti-Marduk-balatu  (22) 

9.  Marduk-i.     .     ?     .     .     .     (1  year,  6  nioe.) 

10.  Marduk-(.     ..?...     (13)  1069-1056 

11.  Nabu-ehum-libur  (9)  1056-1047 

11  kings  reigned  132  J.^  years 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
our  materials  arc  exceedingly  scanty.  The  King 
List  A  is  badly  broken  and  but  little  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  The  first  name  is  ahnost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  but  the  number  of  years  is 
certainly  fixed  at  18.    The  numeral  6  attached 

'  Hritiih    Museum    No.   00850,    King,    BahtiUmian    Boundary    Stonet, 
pp.  :;4,  B. 
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to  the  second  king  api>ears  also  to  be  certain. 
From  a  monument  of  his  own  Nebuchadrezzar  I 
is  known,  and  Ellil-nadin-apli  from  a  boundary 
stone.  Marduk-nadin-akhe  is  knowTi  from  As- 
syrian sjTichronisms,  and  the  years  of  reign,  22, 
appear  upon  the  King  List  A.-  The  location  of 
Marduk-akhe-irba  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  but 
the  numeral  1  year  and  6  months  is  on  the 
King  List,  as  are  also  the  numerals  12  (?13) 
and  9  which  follow.  The  reasons  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  remaining  kings  are  given  below. 

The  length  of  this  dynasty  has  usually  been 
given,  on  the  basis  of  the  King  List,  as  72  years 
and  6  months,  but  by  a  simple  calculation  Peiser 
proved  that  this  was  impossible,  and  suggested 
that  it  must  be  132  years.'  After  an  examination 
of  the  passage  he  became  convinced  that  it  must 
be  132,  and  with  this  Knudtzon-  agrees,  as  does 
also  Lehmann,  though  the  latter  thinks  that  133 
is  possible.'  The  date  of  Marduk-nadin-akhe  is 
made  clear  by  the  allusion  of  Sennacherib  (see 
above,  p.  498) .  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
dynasty  is  most  closely  approximated  by  the 
synchronisms  already  set  forth  in  connection 
with  the  third  dynasty. 

From  the  SjTichronistic  History  are  derived 
notes  of  much  value,  and  some  of  these  find 
interesting  confirmation  and  also  some  minor 
contradiction  in  the  chronicle  from  the  Eleventh 


>  ZA  vi,  268,  B.       •  Knudtion.  Attvnsclu  OtheU,  i.  p.  60;  u,  p.  277. 
'  LebnianD,  Zwei  //aupfproU.,  pp.  14,  16. 
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to  the  Seventh  Century  B.   C.     (See  above, 
p.  486.) 

1.  The  Synchronistic  History  supplies  us  with 
a  synchronism  between  Nebuchadrezzar  and 
Ashurreshishi,  king  of  Assyria  (col,  II,  Hues 
1-13).  This  statement  may  be  brought  into 
most  interesting  relationship  with  a  synchronism 
already  established  in  the  third  dynasty.  There 
we  have  seen  that  Zamama-shum-iddin  was 
conquered  by  Ashur-dan.  Now  from  Tigtath- 
pileser  I  (Prism,  col.  VII,  lines  36-59'),  we  know 
that  he  could  trace  his  lineage  directly  to 
Ninib-apal-esharra,  contemporary  of  Mardu- 
kapaliddin,  father  of  Zamama-shum-iddin.  His 
line  stood  thus: 

Ninib-apal-esharra 

Ashur-dan  I,  son, 

Mutakkil-Nusku,  son, 

Ashur-resh-ishi  I,  son. 

Tiglathpileser  I,  son 
We  have  therefore  these  synchronisms  in  rapid 
succession : 

Babylonia  Assyria 

Marduk-apal-iddin Ninib-apal-esharra 

Zamama-shum-iddin Ashur-dan  I 

Nebuchadrezzar  I Ashur-resh-ishi  I 

This  interlocking  of  the  historical  data  assures 
the  order  of  the  Babylonian  kings  and  their 
relative  position  in  time  as  well. 

2.  Itti-Marduk-balatu  appears  in  the  chron- 

■  Budge  and  King,  The  Annali  of  the  Kinft  oj  Aneyria,  i,  pp.  02-Q4. 
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ide  from  the  Eleventh  to  Seventh  Century 
(Obv.  line  8),'  as  the  father  of  Adad-apal-iddin 
the  usurper,  but  the  Synchronistic  History 
(col.  II,  line  31)  makes  the  latter  a  "son  of 
Esagil-shaduni,  the  son  of  a  nobody." 

3.  Marduk-shapik-zer-mati  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Ashur-bel-kala,  King  of  AssjTia,  son  of 
Tiglathpileser  I,  as  the  Synchronistic  Historj' 
(col.  II,  lines  2^-36)  recounts,  and  the  chronicle 
from  the  Eleventh  to  Seventh  Centurj'  confirms 
(Obv.  lines  4-6).-  Marduk-shapik-zer-mati  was, 
however,  slain  and  Adad-apal-iddin  son  of  Itti- 
Marduk-balatu  became  king,  and  reigned 
twenty-two  years  according  to  the  King  List., 
His  daughter  was  married  to  Ashurbclkala 
(Synchronistic  History,  col.  II,  lines  33-35),  and 
the  record  of  this  supplies  another  synchronism 
betweinj  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

4.  The  next  two  kings  on  the  list  have  names 
beginning  with  Marduk,  the  latter  part  of  both 
names  having  disappeared  from  the  King  List. 
The  supplying  of  those  names  from  other  sources 
is  a  most  interesting  albeit  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain problem.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  after  the 
names  above  given  are  supplied  there  yet  re- 
main four  places  to  be  supplied,  and  of  these, 
three  have  names  beginning  with  Marduk.  For 
one  of  these  places  the  name  of  Marduk-akhe- 
erba  is  available.  This  king  is  known  from  a 
Boundary  Stone,  whose  provenance  and  present 

■  Kinn,  ChrnnieUt.  etc.,  ii,  p.  69.  *  King,  Ckroniela,  u,  pp.  67,  58. 
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location  are  alike  unknown,  though  it  may  now 
be  in  Constantinople.^ 

This  king  cannot  be  No.  10,  for  on  the  King 
List  the  sign  which  immediately  follows  Marduk 
seems  to  be  MU  or  zer.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sign  in  No.  9  may  be  §i§  =  akhi,  and  therefore 
Marduk-akhe-erba  may  perhaps  here  be  intro- 
duced. Schnabel  proposes  this  king  rather  for 
place  No.  1.  There  is  at  present  insufficient 
evidence  for  any  positive  conclusion. 

5.  The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  is  certainly 
identified  at  Nabu-shum-libur.  The  latt^^r  part 
of  the  name  (MU-libur)  appears  in  the  Religious 
Chronicle  (col.  I,  line  16).-  The  whole  name 
appears  on  a  weight  in  the  form  of  a  Duck,  in 
the  British  Musevmi  as  Nabu-shum-libur,  and 
the  identification  is  complete.' 

FiiTH  Dynasty 

DYNASTY   OK  THE   SEALAND 

1.  Simbar-shipak  (18)  1046-1028  B.  C. 

2.  En-mukin-zcr  (5  moa.)  1027 

3.  Kasshu-nadin-akhi  (3)  1027-1024 

3  kinp  reigned  21  years  and  5  monlhs 


The  namoj?  and  the  number  of  years,  as  well 
as  the  summation  come  from  King  List  A. 
1.  Simbar-shipak 's  name  also  appears  in  the 

•  The  t«xt  is  published  by  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Jntcriplions,  i, 
part  2,  plates  66-67.  No.  149,  and  ilui/riaoa,  p.  33.  note  1.  Compare 
Ranke,  A  New  Boundary  Stone  of  Nthuchadreaar,  i  (1907),  p.  uii. 
No.  xxvii. 

'  King,  Chronida,  etc.,  ii,  p.  72. 

■  King,  Proceedingt  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arehaoloffu  (1007),  p. 
221. 
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Dynastic  Chronicle  (Reverse,  col.  II,  lines  2,  3)' 
where,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  reigned  seven- 
teen years.  The  name  appears  again  in  the 
chronicle  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Seventh 
Century,  obverse  line  12.'' 

2.  Ea-mukin-zer  appears  also  in  the  Dynastic 
Chronicle  (Reverse,  col.  II),  where  he  is  called 
an  usuriK'r  and  is  said  to  have  reigned  but  three 
months.' 

3.  Kasshu-nadin-akhi  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Djmastic  Chronicle  (Reverse  col.  II,  line  7), 
where  he  is  said  to  have  reigned  three  years.* 
The  numeral  against  his  name  in  the  King  List 
was  formerly  read  6,  in  this  Dynastic  Chronicle, 
by  Smith  and  Winckler  but  King  corrects  to  3. 

Sixth  Dynasty 
dtnabty  of  bah 

1.  E-ulmash-shakin-flhuiD  (17)  1024-1007 

2.  Ninib-kudurri-unur  (3)  1007-1004 

3.  SLlanim-shukamuna  (3  moDths)  1003 


3  kings  reigned  20  years  and  3  months 


The  names  and  lengths  of  reign  come  from 
King  List  A.  The  names  appear  again  in  the 
Dynastic  Chronicle  (Reverse,  col.  II,  lines  9-12)  ,* 
where,  however,  the  first  king  is  credited  with 
but  15  years,  and  the  second  with  but  2,  while 
the  last  has  3  months  in  agreement  with  the 
King  List,  while  the  summation  is  given  as  20 
years  and  3  months,  also  in  agreement  with 

■  King,  Chronielft.  etc..  ii,  pp.  61  and  52.  <  King,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  61. 

'  King,  op.  rU.,  ii,  p.  52.  'Kins,  op.  at.,  ii,  p.  53. 

*  King,  op.  eU.,  ii,  p.  64. 
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the  King  List.     The  numerals   15  and  2  are 
most  probably  therefore  scribal  errors. 

Sevknth  Ditnasty 

ELAUmS 

1.  Ae-aplu-usur  (6)  1003-997  B.  C. 
1  kiDK  rpigncd  fi  years 

The  name  of  this  king,  the  only  one  of  the 
dynasty,  is  lost  U{)on  the  King  List,  and  is  also 
lost  from  the  Dynastic  Chronicle  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  but  has  been  supplied  from  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle  from  the  Eleventh  to  the 
Seventh  Century  (obverse  line  16)'. 

Eighth  Dynasty 
dynasty  of  babylon 

1.  Nabu-mukin-apli  (3«)  996-960  B.  C. 

2.  ( 1  (7  year,  8  months  and  12  [7]  days)  959 

3 

4 

.     .     .    {..?..)  akhe-iddin     .    .    . 

Shamash-miiditniinik 

Nabu-shum-ishkun  1 

Nabu-shuni-ukin  I     circa  889  B.  C. 

Nabu-aptd-iddin  (31  +  ) 

Marduk-zakir-shum  1  (11+)  son  853- 

Marduk-balat>;u-ikbi  son 

Bau-akh-iddin 

IrUerregnum 

Erba-Marduk 


Ninth  Dtnabtt 

19.  Nftbu-ehuin-ishkun  II  (8+) 

20.  Nabu-nasir  (14)  747-734 

21.  Nabu-nadin-zer  73a-732 

22.  Nabu-shuin-ukin  II  732 


22  kings 


■  King.  op.  eit;  u,  p.  03,  footnote  '2  iind  p.  fiS.  footnote  2. 
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In  the  case  of  this  dynasty  the  King  List 
has  ahnost  completely  failed  us.  Most  of  the 
names  are  quite  gone  from  it,  and  at  the  end 
we  are  told  that  there  were  twenty-two  kings 
in  the  dynasty,  but  the  number  of  years  that 
the}'  reigned  is  not  written. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  dynasty  was  probably 
Nabu-mukin-apli,  known  from  a  boundary 
stone'  written  in  or  after  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  containing  allusions  extending  back  to  the 
second  year  of  Ninib-kudurri-usur  (Djuasty  VI) 
and  the  chronicle  from  the  Eleventh  to  the 
Seventh  Century  (obverse,  line  17)^  also  men- 
tions this  king,  and  follows  immediately  (with, 
however,  a  line  between),  on  the  edge  of  the 
tablet  with  akhi-iddin,  the  end  of  the  name 
of  a  king  who  probably  belongs  to  this  dy- 
nasty. Then  follows,  on  the  same  chronicle, 
the  name  of  Shamash-mudammik,  who  is  syn- 
chronized with  Adad-nirari  III,  king  of  As- 
8>Tia,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  S>Tichronistic 
History  (col.  Ill,  lines  1-7),  which  also  gives 
the  name  of  his  successor,  Nabu-shum-ishkun 
I,  as  an  adversary  of  Adad-nirari  III  (ib. 
col.  Ill,  lines  8-17),  and  later  as  a  friend 
who  intermarried  (ib.  lines  18-19)  with  his 
family. 

The  next  king,   Nabu-shum-ukin   I,  was    a 


'  British  Musoum  No.  00835,  formerly  No.  102. 
Boundary  Stones,  p.  51,  ff. 

•  King.  ChronirU»,  etc.,  ii,  p.  62. 
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contemporary  of  Tukulti-Ninib  IP  of  Assyria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nabu-apal-iddin, 
of  whom  we  have  a  stone  tablet  dated  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,^  and  another^  with 
an  account  of  his  re-endowment  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun-God  at  Sippar.  It  must  be  the  name 
of  this  king  which  appears  upon  the  chronicle 
from  the  Eleventli  to  the  Seventh  Century 
(Reverse,  line  3)  in  the  form  [  .  .  .  ap]  lu-iddina 
which  King  suggests  should  be  restored  Mar- 
dukaplu-iddina.''  The  Synchronistic  Historj'  (col. 
n,  hues  22-24)  relates  that  Nabu-aplu-iddin 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Shahnaneser 
III,  king  of  Assyria,  and  so  furnishes  us  with 
another  synchronism.  He  seems  to  have  left 
the  throne  to  his  son,  Marduk-zakir-shum,  whose 
brother,  Marduk-bel-u.shate,  attempted  to  eject 
liim  from  the  throne,  and  Shalmaneser  III  came 
to  his  assistance  (SjTiclironistic  History,  col.  Ill, 
lines  27-33).  This  is  again  a  most  valuable 
synchronism,  for  the  dates  of  these  campaigns 
of  Shalmaneser  III  in  Baljylonia  are  definitely 
fi.xed  as  in  852  and  851  B.  C".  Tliis  gives  us  then 
853  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alarduk- 
zakir-shum. 


'  Chronirls  CVnt.  xi  to  vU,  Rcverac  Ibe  2.  In  this  passage  only  the 
find  part  of  Ihp  Aiwyrian  king's  name  (Tukulti  .  .  ,)  is  preserved.  King 
(ChroHielr*.  ii,  p.  M)  filled  oul  the  uuuie  lu  TiBlallipiliSMT,  but  it  should 
beTukulli|-Ninil>|. 

'  Hrilish  Miiwuin  No.  90922.  King.  Cunriform  Textt,  x,  pi.  3.  and 
ibid.,  BaOyloiiian  Houmlary  Sloiifn,  pp.  104-lOG. 

'  British  Museum  Nos.  91000  91002  and  91004.  V.  R.  pi.  80,  f., 
King,  Bahylotiian  Boutidary  Sloneji,  pp.  120-127. 

'  King,  up.  cil.,  p.  04. 
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2.  The  next  king,  Marduk-balatsu-ikbi,  caml 
into  conflict  with  the  Assyrians  and  \\as  defeated 
by  Shamshi-Adad  V  (Synchronistic  History, 
col.  Ill,  lines  6-9).  He  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  Bau-akh-iddin,  whose  name  comes 
next  in  the  Synchronistic  History  (col.  IV,  lines 
1-2),  as  having  been  carried  away  cajitive  to 
Assyria,  though  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Dynastic  Chronicle,  which  gives  immediately 
(Reverse  line  7)  after  Marduk-zakir-shum  the 
statement:  "For  [  .  .  .  ]  years  there  was  no  kmg 
in  the  land."  This  must  have  been  the  period 
during  which  the  Assyrians,  probably  under 
Shamshi-Adad  V,  ravaged  the  country  (Syn- 
chronistic History,  col.  IV,  lines  3-10),  though 
the  Assyrian  king's  name  has  been  broken  off 
from  the  tablet. 

3.  The  first  king  after  the  interregnum  wa^ 
Erba-Marduk,  son  of  Marduk-zakin-shum  (Dy-^^ 
nastic  Chronicle,  Reverse  lines  8,  9).'  ■ 

4.  The  19th  king  in  the  list  is  probably  Nabu- 
shum-ishkun    II,    though   the   remains   of   the 
name  on  the  King  List,  which  seem  to  be  Nabu- 
Mu-§A-?  do  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  seem  weU^ 
to  fit  this  hypothesis.*  if 

5.  With  Nabunasir,  the  twentieth  king,  we  are 
at  last  upon  absolutely  firm  ground.  His  name 
is  perfectly  clear  upon  King  List  A.,  and  besides 
this  is   in   the   Babylonian   Chronicle    (col.    I, 

'  King,  Chroniclet,  etc.,  u,  p.  66. 

'See  Winekler,  Forachunoen,  i,  pp.  354,  flf.,   but  compart; 
MtiUilungtn  der  Vorderarialitchm  OeteUachafl,  1908,  pp.  87, 
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line  1),'  in  Berossos,  and,  best  of  all,  in  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy.*  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Tig- 
lathpileser  IV  of  Assyria  as  the  chronicle  pas- 
sage shows. 

6.  The  next  king,  Nabu-nadin-zer,  was  a  son 
of  Nabu-nasir,  and  apjiears  in  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  (col.  I,  line  13)  as  Nadinii,  and  upon 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  as  Nadios. 

7.  Nabu-slmm-ukin  II,  called  Shum-ukin  in 
the  Babylonian  Chronicle  (col.  I,  line  16),  ruled 
oidy  two  months  and  some  (?)  days,  according 
to  the  chronicle,  while  the  King  List  A  gives 
him  oni}'^  one  month  and  twelve  days. 

Tenth  Dynasty 
dtjiast1'  of  babylon 

1.  Nabu-mukin-zer  (3)  731-728  B.  C. 

2.  Pulu  (  =  TigUthpileser  IV)  (2)  728-727 

3.  Utula  (Shalmaneser  V)  son  (5)  727-722 

4.  Manluk-pol-iddin  II  (12)  722-710 
6.  Sargon  II  (5)  710-705 

6.  Sennacherib  (2)  705-703 

7.  Marduk-zakir-shuni  (1  month)  703 

8.  Marduk-pal-idJin  (9  uiouths)  703 

9.  Bel-ibui  a)  703-700 

10.  Aahiir-nudiii-shiuu  (son  of  Senuaebprib)  (C)  700-694 

11.  Ncrgul-iLM»u-2ib  (1)  693 

12.  Muahezib-Marduk  (4)  693-<589 

13.  Sennacherib  (8)  689-^81 

14.  Esarbaddon  (13)  681-66S 

15.  Shamahb-abuin-ukin  (20)  60SH348 

16.  Kandalanu  (22)  048-420 
Aahurilil-il.ini  62ft-7 
Sin-shar-isihkun  t 600 

The  names  from  No.  1  to  No,  16  come  from 
King  List  A,  which  supplies  also  the  number 

'  Ro0)ra.  Cunri/orm  FaraUtU,  \>.  208. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  239.     AlKi  above,  p.  614. 
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of  the  years  of  reign  down  to  No.  13.  The 
names  are  also  abundantly  supported  in  the 
extensive  literature  of  the  period.  The  s>'n- 
chronisms  with  AssjTia  arc  numerous  and 
deserve  brief  notice,  as  also  do  the  confirmar- 
tions  afforded  by  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

1.  Nabu-mukin-zer  is  the  Chinzer  of  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  where  he  is  associated  in 
rule  with  Poros  =  Pulu)  and  five  years  is  assigned 
to  this  joint  rule.  With  this  also  agrees  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle  (col.  I,  lines  22  and  25) 
which  as.signs  three  sind  two  years  respectively. 

2.  Slialmane.ser  V  has  five  years  in  the  King 
List,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Chronicle  (col.  I, 
line  30)  and  is  supported  by  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon. 

3.  The  twelve  years  assignetl  to  Marduk-pal- 
iddin  in  the  King  List  finds  confirmation  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle  (col.  II,  line  4)  and  again 
in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon.  | 

4.  To  Sargon  II  the  King  List  assigns  five  years, 
and  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  agrees,  while  the  corre- 
sponding passage  is  wanting  in  the  Chronicle. 

5.  To  Sennacherib  the  King  List  gives  two 
years,  the  passage  is  wanting  in  the  Chronicle, 
while  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  gives  two  years,  but 
calls  the  period  kingless — because  Sennacherib 
had  not  taken  the  hands  of  Marduk,  and  was 
therefore  not  considered  a  legitimate  king. 

6.  The  short  reigns  of  the  two  pretenders 
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Marduk-zakir-shum  and  Marduk-pal-iddin  do 
not  app)ear  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  and  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  Chronicle. 

7.  Bel-ibni  has  three  years  in  the  King  List, 
in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  and  in  the  Chronicle 
(col.  II,  29). 

8.  Ashur-nadin-shum  has  six  years  in  King 
List  and  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  and  again 
in  the  Chronicle  (col.  II  and  2,  43). 

9.  The  Ptolemaic  Canon  agrees  with  the 
King  List  in  the  one  year  of  Nergal-ushezib, 
but  the  Chronicle  gives  one  year  and  six  months 
(col.  Ill,  5,  6). 

10.  All  three  of  the  authorities  are  agreed 
concerning  the  four  years  of  Mushezib-Marduk 
(Chronicle,  col.  Ill,  23,  24). 

11.  The  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  Ptole- 
maic Canon  are  agreed  in  counting  the  eight 
years  given  to  Sennacherib  by  the  King  List,  as 
kingless. 

12.  Esarhaddon's  thirteen  years  (King  List) 
are  confirmed  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  and 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Babylonian  Chron- 
icle which  speaks  only  of  his  reign  in  Assyria 
as  twelve  years  (col.  IV,  32). 

13.  Shamash-shum-ukin's  twenty  years  are 
confirmed  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  but  tlie  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  ends  without  a  summary  of  his 
reign. 

14.  Kandalanu  has  twenty-two  years  in  both 
the  King  List  and  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon. 
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The  NBO-BABTiomAN  EuptRE 

1.  Nabu-pal-usur  (Nabopolnaaar)  (21}  625-604  B.  C. 

2.  Nabu-kuduJTi-usur  (Nebuchadreuar)  bod  (43)  004-561 

3.  Anu-I-Marduk  (EvU  Merodach)  son  (2)  561-559 

4.  Nergal-ahar-usur  (Nmi^liasar)  (brother-in-law)  (4)  559-555 

5.  Labaahi-Marduk  (Labaaaoarcbos)  555 

6.  Nabu-na'id  (Nabonidus)  (17)  555-538 

For  this  dynasty  the  evidence  is  ample.  In 
the  Ptolemaic  Canon  we  have  all  the  names, 
with  the  number  of  years  of  each  reign,  except 
for  Labashi-Marduk,  who  was  but  a  child, 
reigned  but  nine  months  and  was  removed  by 
the  priestly  party.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he 
does  not  appear  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  based 
upon  a  popular  idea,  which  was  itself  based 
upon  the  jiriestly  dictum.  The  inscriptions, 
both  royal  and  popular,  are  numerous,  and  the 
dates  supplied  by  business  documents  amply 
sustain  the  numlx'i-s  of  years  assigned  to  the 
kings. 

The  Chronology  of  Assyria 

Uafapia 

Kikk 

Kate-Aahir 

Shalini-ukhum,  son 

IluMlnuna,  son,  circa  2220  B.  C. 

Irialium,  son,  circa  2039  (?  See  note  below) 

Ikiinuin 

Sharrii-ken  I 

Shamshi-Adod  I  (?  order  in  list) 

Shami-ken-ku-te-Aahir  (7  order  in  list) 

Isbme-Dagan  I 

A»hir-uirari  I,  son 

KisruCO-sha-Ashir,  son 

Aahir-rabi  I 

Ashir-nirari  11,  son 

Aahir-rim-nisbeshu,  son 
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Bd-karbi 

Shamshi-Adad  II,  son,  circa  1880 
lehme-Dagan  II 

.Shamshi-Adad  III,  Bon,  circa  1820 
Ashur-nadin-akhi  (7  order  in  list) 
Puzur-Ashir 
Ellil-nashir,  son 
Ashir-rabi  II,  son 
Ashir-nirari  III,  son 
Ashir-bel-nisheshu,  son 
Erba^Adad,  son 
Ashur-uballit  I,  son 
Ashur-nadin-akhi,  circa  1478  B.  C. 
Ashur-uballit  II,  son,  1418(?)-1370  B.  C. 
Ellil-nirari,  son 
Arik-den-ilu,  son 
Adad-nirari  I,  son 

Shulmanu-asharidu  I  (Shalmaneser  I),  son,  circa  1300  B.  C. 
Tukulti-Ninib  I,  son,  circa  1289  B.  C. 
Ashur-nazir-apli  I  (Ashumazirpal  I),  son  (?  order  in  list) 
Ashur-narara  IV  (7  order  in  list) 
Nabu-dan 
Tukulti-Ashur 
Bel-kudur-usur 
Ninib-apal-esharra 
Ashur-dan  I,  son,  circa  1167  B.  C. 
Mutakkil-Nusku,  son 
Ashur-resh-ishi  I,  son,  circa  1150 

Tukulti-apal-esharra  I  (Tiglathpileser  I),  circa  1107  B.  C. 
Ashur-bel-kala 
Shamshi-Adad  IV,  brother 
Ashur-nasir-aplu  II  (Ashumazirpal),  son 
Shulmanu-asharidu  II  (Shalmaneser  II),  son 
Adad-nirari  II 

Tukulti-apal-esharra  II  (Tiglathpileser  II),  son 
Ashur-rabi  III 
Ashur-resh-ishi  II,  son   • 

Tukulti-apal-esharra  III  (Tiglathpileser  III),  son 
Ashur-dan  II,  son 
Adad-nirari  III,  son,  911-889 
Tukulti-Ninib  II,  son,  88fr-884 

Ashur-nazir-aplu  III  (Ashumazirpal  III),  son,  884-858 
Shulmanu-asharidu  III  (Shalmaneser  III),  son,  858-823 
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SteiiMhi-Adad  V,  Mn.  g2»-810 
Adad-airari  IV,  son,  810-781 
ghulmanu-Aahandu  IV  (Slutlnmiaier  IV)  781-771 
Ashur-dan  Ul  771-753 
Aahur-oirari  V  753-745 

Tukulu-apal-eatukrTa  IV  (Tigl&thpUeser  IV)  745-727 
Shulmanu-asharidu  V  (ShaJmaneaer  V)  727-722 
Shami-ken  II  (Sargon  II)  722-705 
Sin-ftkhi-erba  (Seimacherib),  son,  705-680 
AAhur-akh-iddina  (Eaarfaaddon),  son,  680-668 
A«hur-ban-apal  (Sardanapalua),  son,  668-626 
Aahur-etil-ilani  (-ukinni),  son,  (6+)  626 — ? 
Sin-ahar-isbkun  (Snracus),  brother?  606 

1.  Ushpia,  the  first  name  in  the  list,  is  known 
only  by  an  allusion  to  his  building  of  the  temple 
of  Ekhareagkurkurra,  the  temple  of  Ashur,  by 
Shalmaneser  I,'  who  calls  him  his  ancestor,  and 
denominates  him  priest  of  Ashur. 

2.  The  names  Kikia,  Ikunum,  Sharruken- 
kate-Ashir,  and  Ashimirari  I,  son  of  Ishme- 
Dagan,  are  all  mentioned  as  wall  builders  at 
Asshur,  by  Ashir-rira-nisheshu,*  patesi  of  As- 
shur,  and  son  of  Ashir-nirari  II,  grandson  of 
Ashir-rabi  I.  The  order  of  the  names  Kate- 
Ashir,  Shalim-akhum,  his  son,  Ilushuma,  his 
son,  is  established  by  Irishum,^  son  of  Ilushuma, 
who  names  these  all  and  gives  their  relation- 
ship. 

3.  Ilushuma  was  contemporary  of  Sumu-abu, 

'  MenaeriichiDidt  and  DeliUsch,  KeiUchrifdexte  out  Attur,  hittontehen 
InKaUt,  i.  No.  13,  pp.  IK*,  ff.  Reverse  col.  iii,  liues  32-34,  tr&iwlated 
by  Luckcnbill,  InieripOoru  of  Early  iluvrtan  Rulert,  American  Journal 
of  Semilie  Lanovaou,  xxviii,  pp.  185,  ff. 

'  MoBscrschmidt,  op.  cU.,  No.  63,  p.  69*,  Luckeobill,  op.  eit.,  pp. 
172,  173. 

■  Messerschniidt,  op.  cil..  No.  1,  p.  1.     Luckeobill,  op.  eit.,  pp.  106,  167. 
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first  king  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon.  (See 
above,  p.  483.)  This  would  set  his  date  about 
2220  B.  C.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  note 
of  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  who  dates  Ilushuma  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  his  time. 
(See  above,  p.  500.)  Nor  does  it  agree  with  the 
date  of  his  son  Irishum  as  determined  by  Shal- 
maneser  I,  and  we  know  no  method  by  which 
they  can  be  reconciled.  As  has  been  shown 
(sec  above,  No.  9,  p.  507),  there  are  also  con- 
tradictions of  Shalmaneser's  date,  which  make 
the  case  still  worse.  It  is  clear  that  the  ancient 
Assyrian  chronolo^sts  found  difficulties,  and 
we  have  not  the  materials  wherewith  to  solve 
their  doubts  or  to  reconcile  their  differences. 

4.  Shamshi-Adad  I  was  a  contemporary  of 
Hammurapi  according  to  a  judicial  document 
from  Sippar,^  but  as  we  know  neither  his  father's 
nor  his  son's  name  it  is  impossible  to  place  him 
exactly  in  the  list. 

5.  Shamshi-Adad  III  is  approximately  dated 
by  a  reference  made  by  Tiglathpileser  I,'  who 
calls  him  Shamshi-Adad  patesi  of  Asshur  (the 
city,  or  as  two  variants  have  it,  Ashur  the  god), 
son  of  Ishme-Dagan  patesi  of  Asshur,  and  goes 
on  to  state  that  Shamshi-Adad  had  built  the 
temple  of  Adad  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
years  before  the  time  of  Ashurdan,   Tiglath- 

■  Ranko,  Babulonian  Ezpedilion  0/  the  Vnivenity  of  Ptnntybcmia, 
vi,  1.  p.  9  (No.  26). 

*  Cylinder  of  Tiglathpileser,  i,  col.  vii,  lines  60-69.  See  Budge  and 
King,  AnnaU  o!  the  Kiimt  0/  Aatyria,  i,  p.  06. 
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pileser's  great-grandfather,  Ashurdan  I,  whom 
he  dates  sixty  years  before  his  time.  If  we 
reckon  1107  as  falling  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  and  add  to  it  sixty  years,  we  shall  have 
the  year  1167  as  falling  within  the  reign  of  Ashur- 
dan, and  1808  as  falling  in  the  reign  of  Shamshi- 
Adad  III,  though  both  these  dates  are  probably 
twenty  years  too  low,  as  we  do  not  know  the 
year  of  his  reign  from  which  Tiglathpileser 
reckoned.  If  twenty  years  were  added  to  the 
date  of  Shamshi-Adad  III  it  would  appro.vimate 
much  more  closely  to  the  date  1880  for  Shanishi- 
Adad  II.  This  date  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  data  provided  by  Esarhaddon  (see  above, 
p.  506),  which  would  locate  this  king  as  about 
1734  B.  C. 

6.  With  Puzur-Ashir  the  contemporary  of 
Burnaljuriash  I  begins  the  long  list  of  synchron- 
isms with  Babylonia,  all  of  which  are  discussed 
in  the  notes  under  the  Third  or  Kassite  dynasty, 
where  the  references  to  the  literature  may  be 
sought.  For  the  Synchronism  Puzur-Ashir  and 
Bumaburiash,  sec  above,  p.  518. 

7.  Ashur-bel-nisheshu  is  a  contemporary  of 
Karaindash  I  of  Babylonia.  See  above,  p. 
519. 

8.  Ashumballit  II  was  contemporaneous  with 
Karaindash  II,  Kadashman-Kharbe  II  and 
Nazibugash.    See  above,  p.  521. 

He  was  in  correspondence  with  Amenophis 
IV,  king  of  Egypt,  and  two  of  his  letters  have 
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been  preserved.'.  His  reign  must  have  ended 
about  1370  B.  C,  and  was  probably  very  long. 
It  may  have  begun  even  as  early  as  1418 
B.  C.« 

9.  For  the  date  of  Shalmaneser  I  see  above, 
pp.  506,  507. 

10.  For  the  date  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  see  above, 
p.  505,  and  note  also  that  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Kashtiliash  II,  see  p.  522. 

10.  For  the  date  of  Ashurdan  I  see  p.  505,  and 
note  also  that  he  was  contemporaneous  with 
Zamama-shum-iddin.     See  p.  525. 

11.  Ashur-resh-ishi  was  the  contemporary  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  I  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin.  See 
p.  525. 

12.  Ashur-bel-kala  was  contemporaneous  with 
Marduk-shap-zer-mati  and  Adad-apal-iddin.  See 
p.  526. 

13.  Adad-nirari  III  is  contemporaneous  with 
Shamash-mudammik.  See  p.  530.  At  this  time 
the  Assyrian  Eponym  List  begins,  and  shortly 
places  us  upon  sure  chronological  foundations. 

14.  Tukulti-Ninib  II  is  contemporaneous  with 
Nabu-shum-ukin  I  of  Babylonia.    See  p.  531. 

15.  Shalmaneser  III  was  a  contemporary  of 
Nabu-aplu-iddin  of  Babylonia.    See  p.  531. 

16.  Shamshi-Adad  V  was  a  contemporary  of 
Marduk-balatsu-ikbi,  king  of  Babylonia.  See 
p.  532. 

■Kuudtcon,  Du  Ei-Avuma  Tafdn,  Nos.  16,  16,  pp.  134-131. 
'  So  Schniibel,   Mitleilungen  drr   Vorderatiatuichen  OttrlUchafl,    1908, 
p.  36     Compare  also  Weber's  notes  in  Kuudtion,  op.  cil.,  p.  1036. 
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17.  Tiglathpileser  IV  was  a  contemponuy  of 
Nabunasir,  king  of  Babylonia.    See  p.  533. 

The  dates  of  the  remaining  kings  seem  to 
be  as  certain  as  ancient  chronology  may  ev^ 
expect  to  be.  Several  of  than  ruled  also  in 
Babylonia. 


